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: Charm Legislation and the Grain Trade 


By C. D. Sturtevant 


From His Presidential Address Before the Grain Dealers’ National Association in Convention at Boston 


OTH political opinion and public opinion 
are beginning to crystallize on some of 
the outstanding features of the farm prob- 
lem. It is almost generally conceded, at 
least by politicians, that it is the duty of 
the national government, by legislative enactment, to 
attempt to increase the prices of the products of the 
farm as compared with the prices of other commodi- 
ties, including labor and transportation. I believe, 
therefore, that, no matter which party comes into 
swer next March, an effort will be made to enact 
elation that will accomplish this purpose. Just 
form such legislation will take it is impossible 
to predict, although it seems probable that it will be 
to encourage and foster the extension of the co-opera- 
tive marketing idea by means of governmental aid. 
Another plan which has been proposed is known 
as the “export debenture plan.” ‘This, briefly, would 
provide a subsidy on the exportation of agricultural 
products, which, in the case of grain, would (it is 
proposed) refund one half of the prevailing duty of 
42c on wheat and l5c on corn. Export debenture 
certificates issued for this refund would be accepted 
by the federal government in payment of importa- 
tion duties. Such certificates would have a market 
value closely approximating their face value. If the 
federal government in its wisdom decides that agricul- 
tural producers should have a subsidy in order to 
bring them to an equality with other lines of en- 
deavor, the export debenture plan is a simple, economi- 
tal and painless method of taking money out of the 
pein of the taxpayer and giving it to the farmer. 
© expensive machinery or bureaucratic control such 
48 was contemplated in the case of the equalization fee 
would be necessary. The taxpayers would assume 
the burden of the agricultural subsidy, the farmer 
would receive more money for his product, and the 
consumers would pay more for their food. 


Would Result in Increased Production 


§ UCH a plan, as is the case with every other plan, 

for the artificial stabilization (meaning increase) 
of farm values, would be open to the basic objection 
that it would result in increased production such as 
Was experienced during the war, when an artificial 

ulus was applied; and eventually, if the plan 
worked, our production of wheat, for instance, would 

ase to a point where the exportable surplus would 
equal or exceed in amount the volume of domestic 
consumption, and the taxpayers’ burden would become 
intolerable. The world’s surplus would also be in- 
Creased, and would depress export values to a point 
Where the producer would be no better off than he 
is at present. 

As I have repeatedly stated, the grain trade is 
More interested in seeing higher values for grain than 
is any other part of the body politic, with the sole 
exception of the farmer himself. It seems almost 
unnecessary to repeat that a middleman can make 
greater profits and earn greater commissions and 
Storage charges when handling high-priced rather 

low-priced commodities, and that the grain trade 
88 a whole would be more prosperous if higher prices 
prevailed for farm products. 

We therefore would welcome and indorse any 
Sound, economic plan that would permanently increase 
farm values; any plan that would not be based upon 
the fallacy of stabilization (in this sense meaning 
Manipulation) through governmental aid. 

No such plan has as yet been presented, and in the 
very nature of things no such plan can be produced 
from the brains of our political masters. 

None of our institutions are perfect. They are all, 
including the grain industry, in a state of flux, of 
Progress, of development and of improvement, The 
Strain trade is not lagging behind in this program of 
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progress, and in spite of investigations, restrictive 
laws, governmental regulations, and political abuse, 
it is keeping step, if not taking the lead. Even that 
archpriest of co-operation, Aaron Sapiro, admits that 
co-operative organizations “can’t handle wheat any 
more cheaply than the elevator companies now operat- 
ing in the United States, because the latter have their 
system perfected so that we cannot hope to excel it.” 
If this be true,—and if Sapiro says it, it must be 
true,—why single out the grain trade, one of our most 
efficient institutions, for annihilation? Why not at- 
tempt something new in other efficient lines of en- 
deavor? Why not government ownership of railroads, 
so that the products of the farm may be transported 
in competition with the grain of foreign countries, 
but at a loss? Why not take over the banking business 
and put an end to the burden of high interest rates 
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due to Wall Street speculation? Why not abolish 
“trial by jury,” with all of its attendant delays and 
miscarriages of justice, and adopt a system of law 
enforcement that would protect society from the 
depredation of the criminal element? 


Why Not Co-operation Elsewhere? 


F co-operation. is good for the grain trade, why not 

apply it to other lines of industry? Give us gov- 
ernment aid and money to buy our coal and groceries 
co-operatively, and put the coal and grocery dealers 
out of business. If co-operation is a panacea for in- 
dustrial ills, why not apply it universally and be So- 
cialists? 

Why is the grain industry singled out for perse- 
cution? 

The answer is because political ambition, fanaticism, 
and private interest have centered upon the agricul- 
tural problem, and public interest has been attracted 
by the glittering plans of impractical dreamers due 
to the pernicious propaganda of the Committee of 


Twenty-Two and other organizations of the same kind, 
and because political agitation for farm relief is, in 
the opinion of the politicians, a “vote getter.” 

In my report a year ago I made the following 
statement: 

“Conceding there is a farm problem, and that 
prices of farm products should be raised to a higher 
level as compared with the prices of all other com- 
modities, how is this to be accomplished? Shall we 
tax the public, and subsidize the farm directly or 
indirectly by means of an export subsidy? Shall we 
reduce the tariff and thus theoretically reduce indus- 
try and labor to the level of agriculture? Shall we 
promote co-operative marketing on a national scale, 
and thus theoretically only eliminate the middleman 
and his profits? Shall we organize the farmer so 
that he can hold back his products for higher prices? 
Shall we use any of these or many other political 
remedies that have been proposed by the so-called 
farmers’ friends, or shall we apply to the agricultural 
problem the same methods that industry and the rail- 
roads used when confronted by hard times after the 
war? 

“They have successfully deflated, and have come 
back to a high degree of prosperity. Agriculture has 
successfully deflated and has come back, possibly not 
to such a high degree as other lines, and now we want 
to bring it to the top. Did industries demand a sub- 
sidy or co-operative marketing or an equalization fee? 
Did they prosper by organizing to hold their products 
off the market? Did they increase their profits by 
reducing their surplus? On the contrary, the prog- 
ress of industry, labor, and the railroads is the direct 
result of the production of additional surplus, but at 
little additional cost. More products per machine, 
more profits for the employer, more products per 
man, and more wages for the man. 

“Agriculture has done the same thing but not to 
such a marked degree, and I believe the solution of 
the farm problem is in the economic field rather than 
in politics. The best minds in the country are work- 
ing on it today, studying every phase of farm pro- 
duction and marketing. That is a-good American way 
to solve a business problem; first find the trouble and 
then apply the obvious remedy, whatever it may be.” 


A Nonpolitical Solution Wanted 


THAT statement is just as sound today as it was 

then, and we are beginning to hope that possibly out 
of the chaos of political agitation for farm relief there 
may come a plan that will solve the problem upon a 
sound, economical, nonpolitical basis. Perhaps the 
plan proposed by Robert S. Brookings, founder of the 
Brookings Institute, which is now before the Senate 
committee on agriculture, may be the “light in the 
wilderness.” Mr. Brookings’ plan, briefly, is to in- 
dustrialize the farm and to conduct agricultural pro- 
duction through large corporations upon a sound 
economic basis. When industries combine they close 
down the unprofitable plants. Mr. Brookings’ plan 
would be to consolidate large acreages under corporate 
management, abandon the unproductive acreage, and 
through rotation of crops and summer fallowing pro- 
duce more bushels at a reduced cost. 

If the farming industry demands equality with 
other industries, it should adopt the successful meth- 
ods of these other industries and eliminate unprofit- 
able plants from production, conserve manpower and 
reduce costs according to accepted modern methods, 
and should not demand that government aid be granted 
to permit inefficient plants to remain in operation. 

I believe this plan merits earnest consideration. 
It seems to be a step in the right direction, at least to 
the extent that it proposes a method of farm relief 
upon a businesslike basis, unburdened by bureaucratic 
control or governmental pap. 


AD old Chief Wamble-To- 
Ka-Ha sojourned a little 
longer in the Brule coun- 
try, he might have seen 
the first waftings of smoke from the 
very source of Indian summer. By a 
piecing together of certain reputed In- 
dian legends, the Lake Superior region 
has a respectable claim to be re- 
garded as headquarters of that beguiling season. 

Our story is about, not the honorary chieftain of 
the Sioux returning to his duties as the Great White 
Father, but Indian summer—delightful period at the 
end of autumn, boon to belated harvesting and late 
fall plowing, when days are warm, dry and still, when 
the air is hazy as from smoke, and the sky almost 
cloudless, when the sun near the horizon, shorn of its 
rays, looms like a dull red disk, when blankets begin 
to feel good at night and frost grays roofs and shady 
places in the early morning. 

When does the Indian summer occur? Over what 
geographical range? How long does it last? What 
is the origin of the term? Is the season peculiar to 
America, or have Old World countries any similar one? 

Weather wiseacres agree that this pleasant period 
is a short one, of one to two weeks’ duration, taking 
place usually in October or November, though occa- 
sionally in December, and that it may occur two or 
even three times in one year, or may skip a year now 
and then, making no appearance whatever. They dif- 
fer somewhat as to its range, some confining it to the 
central and Atlantic Coast states, while others extend 
it to the whole United States and southern Canada. 


S to origin of the term, some theories have it that 

the Indians recognized such a “second summer” 

and passed the word on to the whites; other theories, 

that the whites used the term first and the Indians 
deserve no credit for it. 

For the Lake Superior connection, there is the 
legend of the smoking Nanibozhu—or Nanibojou, or 
Nanahboshoo, or Nanabozhoo, or Manabozho, or any 
of many other names by which the Algonquin tribes 
knew him—from North Carolina to Hudson Bay. Thus 
the Rev. Peter Jacobs, an Indian, set it down, writing 
in 1852 of a journey along Lake Superior: 

“We encamped for the evening near the mountains 
and point called by the Indians ‘Nanahboshoo.’ . . 
There is a large stone here, near the Nanahboshoo 
Mountains, which is very remarkable. The stone looks 
as if some man had sat on the rock and made an 
impression on it, as one would on the snow in winter. 
This was not carved by any Indian, but it is very 
natural. The impression is very large, about six times 
as large as a man. The Indians say that Nanah- 
boshoo, a god, sat there a long time ago, and smoked, 
and that he left it for the West. Every time the 
Indians pass here they leave tobacco at the stone, that 
Nanahboshoo might smoke in his kingdom in the West.” 

The implication is that Nanahboshoo returns, or 
sends agents, for that tobacco. This passage has no 
mention of Indian summer, but it is a link. 

Not only is this Indian deity identified with his 
lake, but he has a continuing relation to it. An earlier 
record states that Superior’s benevolent genius, far 
from leaving it for the West, stayed by it, was buried 
near its shore and continued to hover over it in spirit. 
Forty-three years before the Jacobs account, one A. 
Henry, another traveler in that region, wrote: 

“From Mamanee to Nanibojou is 15 leagues. Nani- 
bojou is on the eastern side of the Bay of Michipicoten. 
At the opposite point, or cape, are several small 
islands, under one of which, according to Indian tradi- 
tion, is buried Nanibojou, a person of the most sacred 
memory. Nanibojou is otherwise called by the names 
of Minabojou, Michabou, Messou, Shatec, and a variety 
of others, but of all of which the interpretation ap- 
pears to be ‘The Great Hare.’ . I have heard 
other stories concerning Nanibojou, and many already 
have been given to the public; and this, at least, is 
certain, that sacrifices are offered, on the island which 
is called his grave or tumulus, by all who pass it. I 
landed there, and found on the projecting rocks a 
quantity of tobacco, rotting in the rain; together with 
kettles, broken guns, and a variety of other articles. 
His spirit is supposed to preside over the lake, and 
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over the Indians, in their navigation and fishing.” 
Still another recorder places his grave “on the north 
shore of the lake, eastward from Thunder Bay.” 

Thus two writers have him buried in that region. 
Then came the Rev. Peter Jones, like Jacobs an 
Indian, who seems to have built on the Jacobs report 
and to have gone him one better. He wrote, in 1861: 

“This Nanahbozhoo now sits at the North Pole, 
overlooking all the transactions and affairs of the 
people he has placed on the earth. The northern tribes 
say that Nanahbozhoo sleeps during the winter; but, 
previous to his falling asleep, fills his great pipe and 
smokes for several days, and that it is the smoke aris- 
ing from the mouth and pipe of Nanahbozhoo which 
produced what is called ‘Indian Summer.’ ” 

Around Lake Supe- 
rior, in “the West” or at 
the North Pole—magic 
carpets and seven-league 
boots have been imme- 
morial possessions of the 
heroes of myth and leg- 
end. 

The early abandon- 
ment of the “Summer 
White House” obviated a 
picture that would have 
been pleasing to contem- 
plate: of Chief Wamble- 
To-Ka-Ha, the “Leading 
Eagle,” perched on porch 
or bridge rail at his end 
of the lake, smoking a 
quiet cigar and saying 
nothing, and of Nani- 
bozhu, “The Great Hare,” 
sitting in his seat at his 
end of the lake, smoking 
his great pipe and blow- 
ing Indian summer! 

H. R. Schoolcraft, the 
explorer, in his “Algic 
Researches,” published in 
1839, antedated Jones in 
ascribing the Indian sum- (qT 
mer to the breathing of 
an Indian god. Said Schoolcraft, purporting to set 
forth an Indian legend about the ruler of the south 
wind: 





“Shawondasee is represented as an affluent, plethoric 
old man, who has grown unwieldy from repletion, and 
seldom moves. He keeps his eyes steadfastly fixed 
on the North. When he sighs, in autumn, we have 
those balmy southern airs, which communicate warmth 
and delight over the Northern Hemisphere, and make 
the Indian summer.” 

Taking his cue from Schoolcraft, and incorporating 
the smoking Nanibozhu theme, Longfellow sang, in 
“Hiawatha”: 


“Shawondasee, fat and lazy, 

Had his dwelling far to southward, 
In the drowsy, dreamy sunshine, 

In the never-ending summer. . . . 
From his pipe the smoke ascending 
Filled the sky with haze and vapor, 
Filled the air with dreamy softness, 
Gave a twinkle to the water, 
Touched the rugged hills with smoothness, 
Brought the tender Indian summer 
To the melancholy north-land, 

In the dreary Moon of Snow-shoes.” 


Attractive though these Indian allusions are, they 
are to be taken with several grains of salt. 

In a study of the origin of the term which is re- 
garded as the most exhaustive on the subject, Albert 
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Matthews, of Boston, held that the evi- 
dence indicated the Indian summer ref- 
erences in the Schoolcraft and Jones 
tales were not truly of Indian origin, 
but had probably “found their way to 
the Indians from the whites.” In fact, 
he knew of no evidence in available rec- 
ords that the season called Indian sum- 
mer had borne a particular name among 
the Indians or had even been recognized by them, 

A widely current explanation of the term is that 
the Indians predicted to the early European settlers 
such a return of genial weather. Matthews found 
no support for this theory, nothing in printed books 
or manuscripts to show “that any one, native or for- 
eigner, had any knowledge of the Indian summer 
season until late in the eighteenth century.” The first 
reference he discovered in regard to it was in a letter 
written by Crevecoeur in 1778; and he pointed out 
that the first mention of Indian summer in a book 
relating to the Indians was in Schoolcraft, 61 years 
after its first known use by a white man. 

Among other explanations, having more or less 
support, to account for the term are that: 

It was the season of Indian harvest, when corn, 
nuts and other foods were gathered; 

It was a season especially contributing to hunting 
by the Indians, because not only was game abundant 
then, but the haziness of the atmosphere enabled the 
hunters to get closer to quarry; 

Smokiness of the air resulted from an Indian prac- 
tice of firing woods, brush and grass just before win- 


‘ ters 


The variable and uncertain nature of the weather 
in the season suggested Indian deceptiveness; 

The period marked, in each year, the last Indian 
attacks on white settlements. 

True Indian summer, say the real oracles, is not 
merely any pleasant autumn weather; it comes after 
the fall of the leaf, when the foliage has passed its 
height of color and splendor, and when the debris of 
dead leaves mingles with the dust of the air to further 
the hazy effect. 

America is not alone in being favored with warm 
and calm periods of late autumn weather. In Eng- 
land, St. Martin’s Summer and the “Little Summer of 
St. Luke” are corresponding periods, the latter around 
St. Luke’s day, Oct. 18, and the former around St. 
Martin’s day, Nov. 11. 

St. Martin’s Summer is known in France, as St. 
Luke’s in Germany; while in the latter country “Old 
Woman’s Summer” and “The Girl’s Summer” are 
recognized as special times of placid autumn benefi- 
cence. 

Then there is “All-hallown summer,” a term once 
used in England for “a season of fine weather in the 
late autumn,” according to the Oxford Dictionary, 
and, by extension, “brightness or beauty lingering or 
reappearing in old age.” 

Shakespeare used the phrase in the first part of 
“Henry IV,” when Prince Hal leaves Falstaff with 
these bantering words: 

“Farewell, thou latter spring! farewell, All-hallown 
summer !” 

In “Evangeline,” Longfellow varies the term but 
preserves its original meaning in a description of In- 
dian summer in Nova Scotia: 


“Such was the advent of autumn. Then followed 
that beautiful season, 
Called by the pious Acadian peasants the Sum- 


mer of All-Saints !” 


RADITIONAL among some Indian tribes was 

“squaw winter,” an untoward spell, with wind and 
snow, that often preceded the milder period. “There 
must first be a ‘squaw winter,” ran a saying, “before 
we can have an Indian summer.” 

According to government weather bureau reports, 
atmospheric conditions commonly regarded as peculiar 
to Indian summer occur at other times, may occur in 
any month. Such conditions are said to cause “green 
Christmases,” “January thaws,” and summer “hot 
waves.” Even haze and smoke obtain in most months 
and, in some sections, more often in summer than in 
autumn. Which suggests the inquiry whether Indian 
summer really exists or is a state of mind. 
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THE BUYER’S POINT OF VIEW 

OME time ago, W. L. Chandler, former secretary 

of the National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
wrote: “I believe that when two men are doing busi- 
ness together, each must be governed in his opinions 
and actions by the conditions he finds in the mind of 
the other. If one, we will say the seller, is of the 
trading disposition, the buyer is going to meet him on 
his own ground if he wants his material, but if the 
buyer discovers that he is not quoting his best price, 
then there is set up in the mind of that buyer a doubt 
or wonderment as to what the bottom is, and even 
though he may make a dicker with him, I am satisfied 
that he will always be wondering whether he really 
did get the best price that salesman was ready to 
make. I feel satisfied that, on the whole, our members 
prefer to have a man quote his best price first and 
stand by his gun. There may be some exceptions, but 
I think that is a safe rule.” 

It frequently happens in the ordinary course of 
business that millers have occasion to supplement 
their own production by purchases of flour from other 
millers. Almost invariably they are “hard buyers,” 
demanding the very last concession in prices, quality 
guaranties and, not infrequently, concessions in car- 
rying charges. Many millers, indeed, are in such poor 
standing as buyers of flour that other millers will sell 
them with the greatest reluctance or not at all. 

The difficulty comes, of course, from the miller 
knowing so well his own weakness under buying pres- 
sure that he is fearful he will not be able to extract 
the last ounce of advantage when circumstances turn 
him from seller to buyer. What a fine thing it would 
be in this industry if it were on a basis of quoting 
“the best price first.” How little are buyers deceived 
by the “dickering” which precedes a very large per- 
centage of flour sales. How well millers know the 
buyer’s position, and yet how weakly they follow the 


old practices. 
7 * * 


CONTRACTS COMPLETED WITHOUT PAIN 
ANY bakers and flour distributors just now are 
putting themselves to needless trouble and loss 

by buying current supplies from one miller while 
deferring acceptance of flour under contract at a 
higher price from some other miller. Their action is 
like that of the improvident man who, having run 
up a bill with one merchant, slips down a side street 
to buy for cash from other stores. 

No miller derives any satisfaction from having sold 
his customers at higher than current prices. On the 
contrary, every sensible miller shares the good feeling 
of his trade when it is fortunate enough to buy on a 
low market, and will do all that he reasonably can 
to help the unfortunate customer over a rough place 
in the road created by a market break, such as the 
one of the past several weeks, 

The buyer of flour, either for use in his bakery or 
for resale, who was so unlucky as to anticipate his 
tequirements at midsummer prices, has no need to 
“bootleg” his current purchases from other millers. 
Much the better course for him is to discuss his situa- 
tion with the miller with whom his contract runs, and 
invite his help in softening the blow of market loss. 
Any reasonable miller will accommodate every fair and 
reasonable customer. Often an arrangement is pos- 
sible whereby alternate shipments may be invoiced at 
contract price and current price. In instances known 
to The Northwestern Miller, single cars to small deal- 
ers have been handled on split invoices, half at the 
Price in an old contract and half at the current quo- 
tation, 

Such arrangements are by all odds best for every 
interest. The miller’s fear of the ultimate fate of his 
fontract is disposed of, and he secures present busi- 
ness and much needed shipping directions on old or- 
ders, On his part the buyer scatters whatever market 
loss he may have over a long period, and wears down 
his troublesome high-priced purchase rather than have 
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“After Jeff Davis Moseby had run his mill 
steady for about six weeks,” said 
Sak Old Dad Fetchit of the 
eS BY __ Fish River Roller 
A NMills, “an’ shipped out 

a carload of flour to 
Little Rock, he got back 
a letter sayin’ the ash 
~ was too high an’ what was 
he goin’ to do about it. ‘Do about 
it nothin’,’ Jeff says, when he was tellin’ 
me about it, ‘I jes’ set down an’ wrote 
him that the Almighty growed the wheat 
an’ there wasn’t no hill billy miller with 
a one-gallus mill could put in or take out 
nothin’ that wasn’t there to start with, 
an’ he could do jes’ as he liked, only I 
had his money an’ he could come an’ get 
it. Jeff says he’s learnt his lesson, an’ 
he’s done with tryin’ for export trade.” 















it standing over his head for many months. “Reduc- 
tion of market losses accomplished without pain or 
interference with business” would be a suitable slogan 
for this very sensible procedure. 

The Northwestern Miller strongly commends this 
course to buyers of mill products who just now are 
troubled with high-priced contracts. It commends it 
as well to millers,—urges them to persuade their cus- 
tomers to a course of wearing down the trouble in- 
stead of putting off the moment when it must be 
treated by more vigorous and oftentimes painful meth- 
ods. A spirit of accommodation and “co-operative ad- 
justment” will serve the trade excellently in its pres- 
ent situation. 

* #* *# 
SALES COSTS AND PROFITS 

N an article in the current Atlantic Monthly, an 

unidentified business executive says: 

“In our business we have come to the appalling 
situation wherein it costs nearly twice as much to pay 
for the manpower involved in selling the goods as it 
does to pay for producing them. If every one of our 
factory employees would work for nothing, so that our 
payroll for productive labor would be absolutely zero, 
the saving would not be enough to get us into the 
dividend paying class. Why? Just because it costs 
too much to sell goods.” 

“Because it costs too much to sell goods.” Is not 
this another name for wasteful competition? The cost 
of selling goods reflects in part overcoming “consumer 
resistance”—which means creating the desire to buy— 
and in part the struggle with competitors, who also 
are paying out “too much to sell goods.” 

Creating the desire to buy goods is not, in this 
country with its widespread use of intelligent pub- 
licity, a particularly difficult matter. The “cost of 
selling” is in the beginning very high, but in a little 
time, so easily are people led into gratifying real or 
imagined needs, the cost of maintaining the market 
is greatly reduced. The sales cost, so long as competi- 
tion is a small factor, may be almost negative. 

It is when competition has to be met that cost of 
sales mounts. Selling becomes, not a business of 
breaking down “consumer resistance,” but of breaking 
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up “competitor resistance.” Selling competition under 
modern methods of production is almost wholly a 
struggle for volume. Industrial establishments no 
longer are good merchants or good traders, seeking a 
proper return on each unit sold, but are driving sales- 
men determined to build up the greatest possible vol- 
ume of trade in goods regardless of cost of effort. 

The chief, if not the sole, cause of this is the fed- 
eral law which, by forbidding reasonable restrictions 
upon competition, forces it to this extreme of waste- 
fulness. The resulting condition is seen in every in- 
dustry the policies and practices of which are not 
dominated or largely influenced by one or a few great 
corporate leaders. In unorganized industries, flour 
milling being one of them, the struggle for volume 
and the destructive price basis resulting from it not 
only create economic waste, but sooner or later tend to 
force units of the industry to unite under corporate 
form and thus defeat the whole purpose of the law 
designed to preserve wholesome competition in the 
public interest. 

Despite the present high average of industrial pros- 
perity, scores of thousands of enterprises are now 
suffering from this destructive competition, either in 
excessive costs of selling or in inability to dispose of 
their products at a profit with selling costs virtually 
eliminated. It is this latter condition which prevails 
so widely in flour milling. Taken as a whole, selling 
costs in this industry are low, probably too low. Price 
is permitted to be the main selling force and volume 
the chief end. 

* * *# 
“CHEAP BREAD CHEATS” 

| iy the report of the proceedings of the bakery gen- 

eral managers’ conference recently held at Chicago 
under sponsorship of the W. E. Long Company, the 
following paragraph appears: “The conference con- 
cluded that it is folly to attempt to meet the chain 
store price appeal, but that the consuming public can 
and must be sold on the idea that ‘cheap bread cheats,’ 
while a high quality, nutritious loaf is more desirable 
at a higher price.” 

Here is a great economic truth, applicable not only 
to bread but to every other thing, summarized in three 
words. “Cheap bread cheats” is a rough phrase, but 
cheapness so nearly always cheats that its use is justi- 
fied. Cheapness, employed to cause the buyer to be- 
lieve he is getting the same quality for less money, 
also cheats in flour. It cheats in shoes and clothes, 
in all that we eat and wear, and in the materials with 
which we build our houses. It cheats in the service 
done by labor. Cheapness, in the most widely used 
sense of the word, almost is synonymous with cheating. 

Any well-equipped baker can make a five-cent loaf 
of bread and sell it at a profit by using the cheapest 
and poorest materials, the cheapest methods and the 
cheapest labor. Any well-equipped and well-located 
miller can, in the same way, compete with the cheapest 
priced flour, and very likely make a larger profit than 
by making first quality. Any baker or any miller can 
do these things for a time. In the long road to be 
run, the buyer learns the truth and the cheap policy 
does not pay. 

Just now bakers are justifiably disturbed by the 
increasing chain store competition of cheating—cheap 
bread. Most of them are taking their stand on the 
side of maintained or improved quality in disregard 
of cheap loaf competition. Others, less courageous, are 
weakening and threatening to lower their standards to 
cheap rivals, 

Flour millers are in much the same position. Some 
are.maintaining their flour quality standards, confident 
that better bread will win. Others are making their 
appeal chiefly to the price baker. In each case the 
quality of the flour exactly reflects the price at which 
it is sold. The baker who buys the “cheap” flour is 
in precisely the same position as the housewife who 
is satisfied with the “cheap” loaf. Just as “cheap 
bread cheats,” so cheats the “cheap” flour from which 
it must be made. 
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Domestic Demand—Sales of flour last week continued at a rate about un- 


changed from the preceding one. Buyers generally have their near-by require- 
ments well covered, and have such slight confidence in any bull tendencies in the 
wheat market that future bookings are 
rather neglected at present values. Those 
who are not so well fixed with current 
supplies are hand-to-mouth buyers. 
Consequently, most of the sales the past 
week or two involved comparatively 
small or medium-sized lots. The total of 
this business was fair, considering every- 
thing. It averaged about 70 per cent of 
capacity in the Northwest and 88 per 
cent in the Southwest. Bookings are di- 
vided between small lots for delivery in 
60 or 90 days and larger ones, ranging 
up to 10,000 bbls, on which shipment will 
go as far forward as May, in some instances. Mills in the central states, St. Louis, 
Buffalo, the Pacific Coast and Canada all report new business as quiet to fair, 
with sales generally under capacity. 

Ezxport.—While most milling centers experienced a period of quiet in export 
business, southwestern mills found increased activity in this phase. Their sales 
for near-by export shipment last week were considerably improved, and fair-sized 
purchases were made for much more distant shipment than is usually the case 
in flour exports. While this spurt, by itself, would indicate a belief abroad that 
present values are sound, other sections find that foreign buyers are showing 
disappointment over the recent advance, and are not convinced it will hold. 

Flour Prices —Quotations are unchanged to 25c bbl lower. At the full decline 
they are about on a level with prices a fortnight ago. 

Production.—Shipping instructions are generally better. Production figures for 
Buffalo and the Northwest declined slightly last week, but all other territories 
showed gains, some of them substantial. Central states’ output increased 16 points, 
Chicago 11, the Southwest 6, and the Pacific Coast 5. Minneapolis production was 
larger than in the preceding week, but that of outside northwestern mills declined 
more than enough to offset the increase. 

Millfeed—Good demand continues for all classes of millfeed, and the market 
is strong. Some of the buying centers of the East Ireport little interest, but, 
almost without exception, mills are experiencing increased bidding for their offals. 
No accumulation of supplies is in evidence anywhere. Keen demand is developing 
for deferred deliveries of bran and shorts, but millers are refusing to sell their 
future production and jobbers in most instances are afraid to go short. Prices 
are about unchanged, compared with a week ago. 


oS 


European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ena., Oct. 2.—(Special Cable)—Flour sales are very restricted. Some 
Canadian prices are lower, but are still too dear. The premium asked for Novem- 
ber-December shipment precludes all possibility of doing any business. Home milled 
flour is somewhat firmer. ‘TToday’s quotations: Canadian top patents 34s 6d@35s 
per (280 lbs ($5.84@5.93 bbl), Canadian export patents 32s ($5.42 bbl), Kansas 
export patents 34s ($5.76 bbl), American milled Manitobas 37s ($6.27 bbl), Aus- 
tralian patents 31s ($5.25 bbl), Argentine low grades 24s ($4.07 bbl). Home 
milled straight run is officially quoted at 31s, c.if. ($5.25 bbl), but is selling at 
28s, cif. ($4.74 bbl). 

Liverpool—Flour sales are very limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian top 
patents 35s 3d@36s per 280 lbs ($5.96@6.10 bbl), Canadian export patents 33s 3d 
($5.62 bbl), American soft winter patents 40s ($6.78 bbl), Kansas export patents 
34s ($5.76 bbl), Australian patents 32s 6d ($5.51 bbl), American low grades 29s 
6d ($4.83 bbl). 

Glasgow.—Importers are unable to compete with English flour, which is con- 
sidered a better value at prevailing prices than Canadian or Australian. Today’s 
quotations: Canadian export patents 3ls 9d per 280 lbs ($5.37 bbl), Canadian win- 
ters 37s ($6.27 bbl), American winters 40s ($6.78 bbl), Australian patents 32s. 6d 
@338s ($5.51@5.59 bbl), Pacific patents 35@36s ($5.93@6.10 bbl). 

Belfast.—Since the prices of imported flour are too high, buyers are purchas- 
ing the English product. There is a poor demand for Irish flour. Today’s quota- 
tions: Canadian top patents 35s 6d@36s 6d per 280 lbs ($6.01@6.18 bbl), Canadian 
export patents 33s ($5.59 bbl), American milled): Manitobas 34s ($5.76 bbl), Ameri- 
can soft winters 34@35s ($5.76@5.93 bbl), home milled, delivered, 33s ($5.59 bbl). 
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Amsterdam.—There is very little business being done in imported flour, ¢¢. 
spite the fact that prices are lower. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents, 
for October-November shipment $6.15@6.50 per 100 kilos ($5.45@5.78 bbl), fo 
December shipment $6.25@6.60 ($5.54@5.87 bbl), Kansas top patents $6.60@69; 
($5.87@6.08 bbl), Kansas straights $6.40@6.65 ($5.69@5.90 bbl), home milled, 
delivered, $6.35 ($5.63 bbl), Belgian flour $6 ($5.33 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a good demand for home milled flour, but sales of the 
imported product are limited. Today’s quotations: Canadian export patents $695 
@6.85 per 100 kilos ($5.54@6.08 bbl), Kansas patents $6.65@7.05 ($5.90@6.26 bbl), 
home milled, delivered, $9.40 ($8.37 bbl), rye flour $7.75@8.10 ($6.89@7.21 bbl). 

Copenhagen.—Sales of imported flour are very small, with home mills a severe 
competitor. Price variations for similar grades of imported flour are also hinder. 
ing business. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents $7.05@7.15 per 100 kilos 
($6.26@6.35 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.30@6.80 ($5.60@6.05 bbl), Kansas 
patents $6.75@7.05 ($5.99@6.26 bbl), Oklahoma patents $6.60@7 ($5.87@6.23 bbl), 
Texas patents $6.80@7.25 ($6.05@644 bbl), home milled, delivered, $5.70@6.10 
($5.06@5.42 bbl). 

Oslo.—There is practically no flour business being done for future shipment, 
hand-to-mouth buying being the rule. Today’s quotations: Canadian top patents 
$6.95 per 100 kilos ($6.17 bbl), Canadian export patents $6.50@6.60 ($5.78@5.81 
bbl), Minnesota top patents $7.70 ($6.85 bbl), Kansas patents $7 ' ($6.23 bbl), 
German rye flour $5.75@6.10 ($5.09@5.42 bbl). 

WHEAT 

The London wheat market is fluctuating slightly. Wheat is scarce, but forward 
buying is very small. The Liverpool market is firm, although fluctuating, and a 
fair trade is being done. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed is active in London, and prices have advanced. Middlings are quoted 
at £8 12s 6d ton; bran, £7 2s 6d; Plate pollards, afloat £7 5s, and for October- 
December shipment £7 2s 6d. The Belfast market is firm and active. 
quoted at £10, is in limited supply, owing to the flour situation. 


Bran, 


OIL CAKE 
At London, home made cottonseed cake is firm and quoted at £7 3s 9d@ 
£7 8s 9d, ex-mill; Egyptian, £6 17s 6d, ex-ship. 
OATMEAL 
Scottish meal is not offered freely in London. Sellers are asking 40@41s ton, 
ex-store, London. Continental rolled oats and oatmeal are quoted at 34s 6d. 
American ‘and Canadian oat products are easier, without attracting any bus- 
ness, rolled oats being quoted at 37s and meal at 35s. At Belfast there is an im- 
proved demand for imported oats products. Rolled oats are quoted at 38s and 


oatmeal at 37s, c.i.f. Irish meal is quoted at 4ls, c.i.f. 


C. F. G. Ratxes. 
<°“<S 


Flour Output and Percentage of Operation 


The following table shows the flour output 





at principal milling centers, by weeks end- 
ing on the indicated dates, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, 
percentages weighted to capacity of mills 
reporting: 














The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Oct. 1 Oct.? 
NORTHWEST— Oct.1 Oct. 2 Sept. 2 Sept. 22 1927 19% 
Sept. 29 Sept. 22 1927 | 1926 Minneapolis ...... 55 68 56 
Minneapolis .. .281,623 253,595 312,739 294,692  Duluth-Superior 5 85 a1 1 
Duluth-Superior 34,050 23,885 21,685 28,200 Outside mills* ... 66 70 62 66 
Outside mills*..182,931 284,873 267,770 281,141 tae ee bed 7 ps 
Totals ....498,604 562,353 602,194 604,033 Pi aco. al o¢ os 66 6 
SOUTHWEST— oes 
Kansas City. ..170,223 155,279 154,370 141,418 pie tng ttseee a 3 87 : 
Atchison ...... 80,714 24,570 29,346 28,180 po esom s-+ses+es 4 bi 99 ro 
Wichita ....... 45,977 43,173 49,888 49,494 9 coy ctr eee $s 4 80 . 
Salina ......... 41,127 42,085 43,172 31,641 of yeas ttt 4 +4 93 an 
St. Joseph .... 37,334 28,698 46,371 48,084 67 S08@PB «---+++ HY ro ra 
GORE ». socccs 25,528 26,719 20,520 23,695 Gumi riaisett +. 7 : 
Outside millst..249,136 241,834 187,616 258,245 ome... © bd hea a 
Totals ....600,034 562,308 531,283 580,707 Average ..... 83 77 73 e 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— . 
St. Louis ...... 49,800 47,800 28,700 35,100 St-Louis......... 81 78 47 5 
Outsidet .... 52,200 51,400 59,800 61,000 Outsidet ....... 60 59 68 0 
Central States] 99,065 79,349 35,709 25,416 Central States]... 82 66 56 56 
Southeast ..... 103,496 101,603 97,999 109,639 Southeast ........ 69 69 70 pis 
Totals ....304,561 280,152 222,208 231,155 Average ..... 73 67 66 66 
PACIFIC COAST— PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 33,220 32,184 29,754 27,262 Portland ......... 90 84 47 43 
Seattle ........ 32,065 31,244 36,358 22,552 Seattle ........... 69 67 78 55 
Tacoma ....... 55,370 49,186 65,285 42,223 Tacoma .......... 97 86 97 4 
Totals ....120,655 112,614 121,397 92,037 Average ..... 73 68 73 51 
Sear 200,645 219,662 224,582 214,897 er 80 86 89 90 
Chicago ....... 40,218 35,653 37,000 $7,000 Chicago.......... 100 89 92 92 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana mills outside of Minneapolis and Duluth- 


Superior. 
controlled in that city. 


tSouthwestern mills outside of centers named. 


tMills outside of St. Louis, but 


{Mills of Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, including Toledo. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Flour quotations reported to The Northwestern 
packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 2. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 
prompt delivery. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City * Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent .......... $6.00@ 6.55 $6.60@ 7.10 Bn ce Daces $6.00@ 6.50 rr MAL! $6.50@ 6.75 $6.65@ 7.00 $7.10 7.35 $7.60@ 7.70 $6.70@ 7.10 $7.50@ 8.00 
Spring standard patent ...... 5.75@ 6.35 6.40@ 6.75 et re 5 Hb 4 6.25 7.20@ 7.35 6.25@ 6.45 6. ne 6.50 6.60@ 6.95 6.50@ 7.65 6.30@ 6.70 ea i 
Spring first clear ............ 5.20@ 5.60 5.35@ 5.60 + eMeees 5.25@ 5.50 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 Ter, Lett 6.00@ 6.25 6.25@ 6.65 vies thes ae oe ee @ wo 
Hard winter short patent .... 5.75@ 6.40 os Bee 6.00@ 6.50 5.90@ 6.40 acMaes 6.10@ 6.80 6.40@ 6.75 6.70@ 7.10 6.25@ 6.70 6.55 6.85 7.00@ 7.50 
Hard winter straight ........ 5.25@ 5.70 oe Bee 5.60@ 5.70 5.10@ -5.60 ous a 5.75@ 6.25 5.90@ 6.25 6.30@ 6.55 See seen 6.55 ee ee 
Hard winter first clear ...... 4.90@ 5.15 os @.. 4.70@ 5.00 4.50@ 5.00 -+@.. rr reer centBooes oo @ ween re coco Bocce --@. 
Soft winter short patent ..... 6.30@ 7.35 i .-@. 6.75@ 7.25 -_— eS ios ness’ 6.40@ 6.65 eee Leer 6.35@ 7.25 7.10@ 7.50 8.75@ 9.10 
Soft winter straight ......... 5.90@ 6.10 sw@. osv@. 5.75@ 6.25 A 6.30@ 7.10 *5.75@ 6.00 *5.75@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.40 6.60@ 7.10 7.25@ 7.50 
Soft winter first clear ....... 5.50@ 5.70 en on WR we re 5.00@ 5.50 as aeS<2% cave wees eve Doe ve coco cece 6.15@ 6.30 er err 6.00@ 6.50 
Rye flour, white ............. 6.40@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.35 --@.. ---@ 6.90 7.10@ 7.50 6.95@ 7.20 --@ 6.90 7.10@ 7.35 7.10@ 7.30 002 Mecad 6000 @ ooo 
MO BOUT, GRE 2. ccccccceves 4.50@ 4.90 4.30@ 4.45 -@. o+ee@ 5.25 5.10@ 5.40 oateeds< --@ 5.05 5.25@ 5.50 5.45@ 5.65 ooes @ocee eer Peo 
Seattle co, San Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco ‘oronto ae Toronto arenas 
Family patent. . iy © 90@ 7 $....@ . pe eer Bear es $6.60@ 6.80 Spring top patent{]...$....@7.30 Re - @8.70 Spring exports§..33s 6d @34s 6d 
Straight ........ .60@ a0 cone @ ccc’ Dakota ........ 6.70@ 7. 65 8.30@ 8.50 Spring second patent{ ....@6.70 - @8.10 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.25@5.30 
CwteOM ccccscece é. 00@ 5.60 Montana ....... 6.20@ 7.15 7.40@ 7.60 Spring first clearf ... - @5.60 - @8.00 Ontario exports§ .......... 36s 


*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In inne, Fort William basis. §98-lb jutes. {Secondhand jutes. §140-lb “jutes 
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PURITY BAKERIES TO 
ACQUIRE CUSHMAN’S 


plans Announced for Exchange of Stock— 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., to Operate Retail 
Units as Subsidiary 


The Purity Bakeries Corporation has 
announced a plan to acquire the stock 
control of Cushman’s Sons, Inc., which 

ates nine baking plants and 186 re- 
tail stores in the metropolitan area of 
New York City, the Associated Press re- 

. The Purity company, a wholesal- 
er, will take over the management of 
the manufacturing and wholesale busi- 
ness of the Cushman organization, while 
the latter will continue to operate the 
retail units as a subsidiary of the Pu- 
rity Bakeries Corporation. 

ve shares of Purity common stock 
have been offered for three shares of 
Cushman’s, and directors of the com- 

y have received assurances that hold- 
ers of more than 65 per cent of Cush- 
man’s common stock will exchange their 
shares. Purity now has outstanding 472,- 
415 of the 1,000,000 authorized no-par 
common, while Cushman’s amounts to 
100,240. The former stock has been sell- 
ing on the New York exchange for about 
$180, and the latter at about $215. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation owns 
and operates about 34 plants, and re- 
cently acquired control of the Dixie Bak- 
ing Co.’s four plants at Dallas, Abilene, 
Houston and Beaumont, Texas, with an- 
other under construction at Fort Worth. 
The net income of the Purity company 
more than doubled between 1925 and 
1928. 

oo 


KANSAS POOL EXECUTIVE 
GIVES ALIBI TO MEMBERS 


Wicurra, Kansas.—The Kansas wheat 
pool, the officers of which early in Au- 
gust announced that final payment on 
the 1927 pool would be made Sept. 15, 
has withheld 50 per cent of the amount 
due its members on the final settlement. 

Ernest R. Downie, general manager of 
the pool, in his explanation, said: “It has 
always been necessary for the association 
to deduct a contingent reserve to finance 
the business over the closing of one pool 
year and into the next, because we have 
no capital stock or reserve. This season, 
on account of the unusual conditions 
which we have already explained, it is 
necessary to retain, temporarily, 50 per 
cent of the amount due as final settle- 
ment.” 

In announcing this reservation, Mr. 
Downie submitted to the members of the 
pool an analysis of the final settlement 
on the 1927 pool, and attempted to com- 






ESTERN 
FLOUR PRODUCTION 


THE tenth district Federal Reserve 

Bank summarizes southwestern 
flour production figures, by months, 
as follows, in its monthly review dat- 
ed Oct. 1: 

“According to The Northwestern 
Miller, mills at Kansas City, Omaha, 
Atchison, Salina, Wichita, St. Joseph, 
and 62 representative southwestern 
mills were operated at 74.2 per cent 
of their capacity during August, com- 
pared with 66.2 per cent in the pre- 
ceding month and 67.2 in the same 
month last year. August showed the 
largest per cent of operations for a 
single month since October, 1927, 
when the figure stood at 75 per cent 
of capacity. The flour output for the 
month totaled 2,424,522 bbls, showing 
increases of 333,897 over July and 
267,581 over August, 1927. Produc- 
tion of flour in barrels during August 
is here shown, with comparisons for 
the several milling centers: ‘ 


om——1928———._ August, 





August July 1927 

Atchison ... 143,297 112,278 123,277 
Kansas City 699,578 637,071 577,398 
Omaha ..... 113,335 100,717 106,754 
Salina ..... 140,056 163,369 157,416 
St. Joseph.. 138,428 136,145 144,141 
Wichita .... 177,138 135,869 175,443 
Outside ....1,012,690 805,176 872,512 

Totals ....2,424,522 2,090,625 2,156,941 
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pare the prices received by the members 
for their wheat with those at which 
“other farmers dumped their wheat on 
the market.” 

Mr. Downie declared that “other farm- 
ers” had no way of arriving at the net 
prices received for their wheat, while the 
pool members’ average price for the sea- 
son was net, since all expenses of storing 
and marketing were paid by the associa- 
tion and deducted. 

The net prices received by the mem- 
bers of the 1927 pool, quoting the aver- 
age price on No. 1 wheat of different 
protein classifications, were given by Mr. 
Downie as follows: 

Wo. 1 ordimary WhOAt 66.0 sc cccccccce $1.157 


No. 1 12 per cent protein ........... 1.199 
No. 1 13 per cent protein ........... 1.264 
No. 1 14 per cent protein ........... 1.319 
No. 1 15 per cent protein ........... 1.369 
No. 1 16 per cent protein ........... 1.404 


The foregoing prices were quoted on 
the Kansas City basis, and were termed 
by Mr. Downie the net Kansas City 
price, as, he explained, the expenses of 
the association, amounting to .10178 bu, 
and the association’s 2 per cent reserve 
of .02697 bu, had already been deducted. 

Mr. Downie attempted to show the 
price received by farmers not holding 
membership in the pool, by giving the 
following example of a farmer who sold 
his wheat in the latter part of February 
last year for $1.25: 

“The farmer who sold his wheat at 
that price, as many of them did,” Mr. 
Downie said, “thinks that was a net 
price, although his storage expense prob- 
ably was 8c bu and his interest expense 
about 6c, plus his loss from shrinkage. 
It would be necessary for him to deduct 
at least 14@15c bu from the $1.25 to 
arrive at his net price. However, the 
grain dealer who charged him 8c bu 


for eight months’ storage, and the bank- 
er cent in-~ 


er who charged him 8 or 10 
terest for the money he had borrowed, 
both tell him that $1.25 bu was his net 
price.” 

Announcement also was made by Mr. 
Downie that some of the members of the 
1927 pool will not receive any final pay- 
ment, because, as he said, many of these 
delivered poor quality wheat to the pool, 
and already have received as much as 
their wheat was worth. He blamed ele- 
vator managers for neglect on the part 
of pool officers in not notifying the mem- 
bers sooner that they would receive no 
final payment. “Elevator managers did 
not give the association sufficient infor- 
mation so that it could determine defi- 


nitely at the time advance drafts were. 


paid whether the advance payments were 
too small or too large,” Mr. Downie said. 
oe 


MISSOURI-ILLINOIS STORES 
ACQUIRED BY KROGER CHAIN 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The Kroger Grocery 
& Baking Co. last week acquired the 
Missouri-Illinois Stores Co., operating 
152 Piggly Wiggly and Kohn grocery 
stores in greater St. Louis. It is under- 
stood that $3,300,000 was paid for this 
business, which represents a large profit 
to the holders of the 100,000 shares of 
the Missouri-Illinois Stores Co. The 
original shares of this company sold at 
$11. Stockholders in the Missouri-Illi- 
nois company have been offered $330 in 
cash or three shares of Kroger stock for 
each 10 shares of the Missouri-Illinois 
stock. George B. Warren, president of 
the Missouri-Illinois Stores Co., will con- 
tinue in that capacity under the new 
ownership. Practically the only chain 
store competitors to Kroger in this mar- 
ket now are the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. and the Associated Grocers. 


oo 

GUATEMALAN BAKERS VISIT U. 8. 

New Orteans, La.—Joseph Gabriel 
Garcia, Jr., and Faustino Hernandez, 
who operate bakeries in Guatemala City, 
passed through New Orleans on the way 
to attend the convention of the American 
Bakers Association at Chicago. They 
said that their government is taking an 
interest in improved baking methods, 
and is concerned with the importation 
of modern equipment for shops there. 
The visitors added that six years ago 
loaf bread was an unknown quantity in 
Guatemala. Then an American baker 
began educating the population to the 
great American institution, the “hot 


dog,” and other varieties of rapid fire 
sandwiches; which resulted in a demand 
for local bakers to produce a. sandwich 
loaf after the fashion of the American. 

Mr. Garcia said that the bakers in his 
country baked only a small amount of 
rolls six years ago, but that the demand 
now is for sandwich bread, wrapped, as 
Americans wrap it. The visitors intend 
to make a thorough study of the latest 
devices in baking machinery, and will 
make an extensive report to their gov- 
ernment. 


“o> 


ONTARIO WEATHER REPORTED 
TO BE GENERALLY FAVORABLE 


Toronto, Ont.—Favorable weather for 
harvesting prevailed in most parts of 
Ontario last week, although some reports 
from northern sections stated that rain 
had interfered with operations. Newly 
sown fall wheat benefited from occasional 
showers, and is doing well. The acreage 
is reported normal. Good progress is be- 
ing made with fall plowing where the 
farmers are not too busy with other 
work. The corn harvest has commenced, 
and a good crop is predicted. Prospects 
are said to be much better than in the 
last three years. 


TRADE COMMISSION FLOUR REPORT 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has announced that 
the printing of the report on its investi- 
gation of prices and profits in the bread 
and flour industry is nearly completed, 
and soon will be available to the general 
public. The court controversy with the 
Millers’ National Federation, which de- 
nied the right of the commission to cer- 
tain information, still pends. The com- 
mission says that a supplementary report 
may be issued when the case is decided. 


oo 
WORLD BARLEY PRODUCTION 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Total 1928 bar- 
ley production in the 29 countries so far 
reported, which in 1927 raised 75 per 
cent of the Northern Hemisphere crop, 
now stands at 1,300,088,000 bus, an in- 
crease of 18 per cent over that of last 
year. The first estimate of the 1928 pro- 
duction in Lithuania is 7,349,000 bus, a 
decrease of almost 15 per cent from that 
of last year, and the smallest crop since 
1921. 
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PAUL B. ECKHART JOINS 
JOHN W. ECKHART & CO. 


Curcaco, Inu., Oct. 2.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John W. Eckhart, president of 
John W. Eckhart & Co., flour and grain 
jobbers, has announced that Paul B. 
Eckhart is now associated with the com- 
pany, effective Oct. 1. Prior to the war, 
Paul Eckhart was with the firm, but 
after serving in the army engaged in 
other fields and was recently in the auto- 
motive engineering business. Paul is a 
brother of John W. Eckhart, and will 
act in the capacity of general manager, 
assisting his brother in the purchasing 
and merchandising of the firm’s prod- 
ucts. He is familiar with the flour trade, 
having received his early training under 
his father, the late John W. Eckhart, 
Sr., who 47 years ago founded the com- 
pany bearing his name. 

oS 


INCREASED WHEAT ACREAGE 
INDICATED IN ARGENTINA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The area sown to 
wheat in Argentina for the 1928-29 har- 
vest is 20,757,000 acres, according to the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. A preliminary forecast, issued 
last August, placed it at 20,263,000 acres. 
The present acreage under grains is the 
largest on record, not only for wheat, 
but for all cereal crops. Weather condi- 
tions have been generally favorable to 
crop developments. The flaxseed acre- 
age is estimated at 7,389,000 acres, com- 
pared with the August forecast of 7,- 
166,000 and the final estimate of 7,055,- 
000 in 1927-28. The area sown to oats 
is estimated at 3,599,000 acres, barley 
1,277,000 and rye 1,155,000. 

oo 
OHIO COMPANY REORGANIZED 

CieveLanp, Onto.— A _ reorganization 
of the personnel of the Geneva (Ohio) 
Milling Co. was recently effected, Wil- 
liam T. James being elected president, 
and E. E. Hawks secretary-treasurer. 
A board of directors composed of the 
officers and Murray Goddard, T. B. 
West, and Walter Heinbaugh, was cho- 
sen. ‘The company was incorporated in 
1915 to manufacture flour and feed, and 
deal in coal and building supplies, with 
a capital of $250,000. The reorganiza- 
tion does not affect the capitalization. 
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The Grain and Cfeed ‘Dealers at ‘Boston 


B OSTON played host—and played it 
well, in the best New England manner 
—last week to more than 500 grain and feed 
men from 26 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia, who assembled for the thirty-second 
annual meeting of the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association. 

On the mornings of Sept. 24-26 highly 
informative business meetings were con- 
ducted, and on the afternoons and evenings 
of those days an elaborate entertainment 
program was run off without a hitch under 
the general chairmanship of Carl J. B. 
Currie, of Boston—a program which in- 
cluded such varied phases as a cruise down 
Massachusetts Bay, a golf tournament, a 
sightseeing tour of Boston’s historic spots, a 
submarine excursion, a dance and perhaps 
the finest dinner that this correspondent has 
ever eaten. On Wednesday afternoon, after 
the convention had ended, some of the dele- 
gates took airplane rides to see how Boston 
looked from above. 

Conventions come and conventions go, 
but this one will long be remembered—this 
one held in what might be called the cradle 
of hospitality. 


* ~ 


The New Officers 


N the morning of Sept. 26 the officers who will 

lead the association during the coming term were 

selected. A. S. MacDonald was named president, 
succeeding C. D. Sturtevant, of Omaha. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is head of the A. S. MacDonald Commission 
Co., Boston, and highly popular with members of the 
association. He served as first vice president last 
term. S. P. Mason, Terminal Grain Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa, is the new first vice president, and George E. 
Booth, of the Lamson Bros. Co., Chicago, was elected 
second vice president, succeeding John S. Green, of 
Louisville, Ky. Charles Quinn, of Toledo, continues 
as secretary-treasurer. 

Following the report of the resolutions committee, 
the association went on record in regard to agricul- 
tural relief as follows: 

“The platforms of both major political parties and 
the public utterances of their spokesmen in the present 
presidential campaign indicate an intention to set up 
certain further governmental machinery for farm aid. 

“The Grain Dealers’ National Association reaffirms 
its profound interest in agricultural relief by sound 
economic processes. Holding, as we do, the convic- 
tion that subsidy and special privilege is not the road 
to a permanent solution of the problems of agricul- 
ture, we herewith reaffirm our position taken in con- 
vention one year ago. 

“We favor a national agricultural policy which will 
include: 

“1.—Lower rail rates on feed grains and grasses, 
which are largely consumed on farms in widely sepa- 
rated domestic localities, even if such concessions must 
be made up by higher rail rates on other merchandise 
and commodities. 

“2.—Rapid commercial development of inland wa- 
terways and approaches to ocean trade routes. 

“3.—Adequate tariff protection on farm products 
which are, or might be, produced in the United States 
in sufficient quantities to supply the domestic market, 
but which must now compete with foreign products or 
substitutes for such products coming in over the tariff 
wall, 

“4.—Rejection of proposals for reclamation and 
irrigation projects which would bring under cultiva- 
tion additional farm acreage before the prospective 
products of such areas are needed for domestic con- 
sumption. 

“5.—Development and utilization of waterpowers 
for the production of commercial fertilizers so much 
needed on our farms. 

“6.—Closer co-operation between the national gov- 
ernment and the agricultural colleges in encourage- 
ment of use of crops and varieties of seed best suited 
to lands to be cultivated, to the end that production 
of good quality crops may be more certain and the 
producers’ income more stable in consequence.” 

The association also voiced its disapproval of the 
Tillson bill and all other measures which “seek to foist 
the metric system on the commerce of the United 
States, piecemeal and by indirection.” sition was 
also expressed to the Frazier bill and “all other meas- 


By .fohn P. Broderick 


ures tending to establish federal inspection of grain 
in contradistinction to the present system of federal 
supervision of inspection under the grain standards 
act.’ 

Disapproval was expressed against a tax on grain 
transactions, described as “contrary to public policy 
and not justifiable in times of peace.” The association 
also deprecated “the present tendency toward bu- 
reaucracy and the steady encroachment of government 
in many fields of business and endeavors.” 

The subject of taxation was dealt with in a reso- 
lution which urged the incoming Congress to make 
further constructive modifications of the federal reve- 
nue law. Another resolution read: 

“The report of the transportation committee covers 
the subject of weight tolerance which some carriers 
rule must be allowed on shipments of bulk grain be- 
fore adjusting freight charges on basis of outturn 
weights, which ruling is contrary to custom and law, 
and a discrimination. 

“The report on bills of lading issued by the Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad shows that it inserts the words 
‘shipper’s load and count’ in bills of lading covering 
shipments of bulk grain, which practice should be dis- 
continued, and the transportation committee be in- 
structed to endeavor to have these rules and practices 
corrected.” 

The work of the American Arbitration Association 
was praised by the grain men, and another resolution 











A S. MAC DONALD, of A. S. Mac- 

* Donald Commission Co., Boston, 
was elected president of the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association at its recent 
Boston convention. 




















expressed the view that co-operative marketing of 
agricultural products, as a system, should be allowed 
to demonstrate its efficiency or inefficiency without gov- 
ernmental aid, and declared that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States showed inconsistency in 
submitting a referendum seeking views on the subject 
of co-operatives. 

Lastly, the association resolved to thank the speak- 
ers on the program and to extend its appreciation to 
the host for its “royal and unbounded hospitality.” 


* #*# 


First Day’s Meeting 


Me: STURTEVANT, the president, called the meet- 

ing to order at 10 o’clock on the morning of Sept. 
24, after which the Rt. Rev. Charles Lewis Slattery 
delivered the invocation. Albert K. Tapper, president 
of the Boston Grain & Flour Exchange and a member 
of the board of the Boston Curb Exchange, welcomed 
the delegates on behalf of those organizations. After 
mentioning the important work being done by the 


- national association and by the grain exchanges of the 


nation, Mr, Tapper briefly told of the entertainment 


planned for the afternoons and evenings of the con- 
vention. S. P. Mason, of the Terminal Grain (Co 
Sioux City, Iowa, responded on behalf of the grain 
trade. He pointed out that Boston had functioned ag 
a market when much of the country’s present wheat 
fields was uncultivated prairie. Mr. Mason referreq 
to critics of the grain exchanges who ignored the fact 
that the exchanges did not make prices but simply 
registered the prices at which the world’s grain was 
bought and sold. 

Next in order was the annual address of the presi- 
dent. He explained that his paper was somewhat 
lengthy and that he would content himself with simply 
outlining its salient features. Mr. Sturtevant declared 
that the grain trade had progressed rapidly in recent 
years, and that trading in this commodity was a 
vocation of which one might well be proud. For one 
thing, he said, the number of arbitrations necessary 
had been considerably reduced because of higher busi- 
ness ethics. The association started out with one arbi- 
tration committee, later increasing the number to 
seven, but of late there had been so little activity 
that the time seemed to be coming when the number 
might again be reduced to one. 

Mr. Sturtevant then lauded the work of Henry L, 
Goemann, of Mansfield, Ohio, traffic expert, who has 
served as chairman of the transportation committee 
for some time. He also complimented other commit- 
teemen and the membership as a whole, and congratu- 
lated Charles Quinn, secretary-treasurer, Toledo, in 
particular, for his good work in past years. 

Turning to the question of farm relief, Mr. Sturte- 
vant ventured the opinion that, whichever political 
party was successful in November, some sort of farm 
relief plan would be formulated. He declared that it 
was up to the grain trade to see to it that its rights 
were not violated. He praised the current method of 
grain handling, and said that even the trade’s most 
caustic critics had admitted that the grain marketing 
machinery was first class. A portion of Mr. Sturte- 
vant’s address appears on page 31 of this issue. 

When Mr. Sturtevant had concluded, the mayor of 
Boston, Malcolm E. Nichols, welcomed the delegates 
on behalf of the city, following which Charles Quinn 
made the annual report of the secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Quinn, like Mr. Sturtevant, explained that his 
report was a lengthy one and that, since it would be 
printed in full in the official record of the convention, 
he would confine himself to excerpts. 

The McNary-Haugen bill was briefly referred to, 
Mr. Quinn expressing the hope that this measure had 
been forever interred. He declared that the Caraway 
bill, which would regulate short selling, was opposed 
by the association, because its membership recognized 
the value of futures trading. If it were not for the 
speculators, it was pointed out, the futures market 
would not exist. The speaker likewise referred to the 
Capper bill, and declared that this, in the last analysis, 
would abolish futures trading. It was characterized 
by Mr. Quinn as another attempt to extend the power 
of federal bureaucracy. 

The Frazier bill, which would, he said, substitute 
federal inspection outright for federal supervision, also 
was mentioned. Mr. Quinn frankly said that, had the 
association known 15 years ago the tendency toward 
federal bureaucracy, he doubted whether it would have 
been so willing to aid the government in establishing 
federal supervision. 

Turning to the subject of membership, Mr. Quinn 
explained that 221 new members had been admitted 
to the association during the past year, a net increase 
of 82. He said that the treasury surplus was now 
slightly over $11,000. Concluding, Mr. Quinn expressed 
his gratitude to Mr. Sturtevant and to the committees 
for the assistance they had given him. 

The president then appointed committees. 


The Second Day 


[HE first speaker on the program on the morning 

of the second day was Dr. Stanley L. Krebs, of 
New York, whose topic was “Constructive Optimism.” 
He urged that optimism be the dominant note in busi- 
ness, and praised the federal reserve system for its 
prevention of panics. 

“What Arbitration of Trade Disputes Means to the 
Commerce of the Country” was the topic of a paper 
read by Dr. Wesley A. Sturges, professor of law, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. Dr. Sturges traced 
the development of arbitration legislation, pointing out 
that, according to the common law, an agreement to 
arbitrate might be revoked, even if the arbitration had 
already been begun. He said that the purpose of the 
new arbitration legislation was to nullify this revoca- 
bility. He added that, under the common law, courts 
of equity could not decree specific performance, and 
if one party would not appoint an arbitrator, the 
chancellor would not act in his stead. The New York 
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Grain Dealers’ National Association Delegates, Their Families and Friends at the Thirty-second Annual Convention Held in Boston, Mass., Sept. 24-26. 
Picture Taken at the Navy Yard, Boston. 


legislature in 1920 declared and made effective a 
nullification of both of the revocability clauses of the 
common law, Dr. Sturges explained. The New York 
law also allowed the court to order the party to ap- 
point an arbitrator, and if he refused to do so, to 
appoint one itself. Provision was also made to pre- 
vent delay in securing execution of an award which 
had been made. 

“Although this policy concerning future disputes 
clauses as well as agreement to arbitrate existing 
disputes has been enacted in seven states, in Hawaii 
and by the Congress of the United States,” Dr. 
Sturges said, “a different arbitration statute has been 
recommended to the state legislatures by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uniform Laws. This 
statute has been adopted in Nevada, Utah, Wyoming 
and North Carolina.” 

Dr. Sturges pointed out that the commissioners’ 
act embraced only written agreements to arbitrate 
existing disputes, agreements to arbitrate future dis- 
putes being left subject to common law rules of 
revocability and nonenforceability. He further con- 
trasted the two plans, and urged grain dealers to op- 
pose the commissioners’ proposed state arbitration act 
if they believed in arbitrating before as well as after 
a _ had arisen. Committee reports were then 
made. 

The most important of these reports was that given 
by Henry L. Goemann, of Mansfield, Ohio, chairman 
of the transportation committee. He said in part that 
“in view of the reports being circulated that some 
carriers are gradually building large capacity cars 
from 100,000 to 125,000 lbs and over, and eliminating 
the 60,000- and 80,000-lb cars from use in grain trans- 
portation,—and such action on the carriers’ part may 
become general,—it would create a serious handicap 
to the shippers who are unable to load and sell and 
buyers who are unable to use the heavily loaded cars, 
and who therefore demand the tariffs’ minimums now 
in effect as being the limits of their buying power and 
taxing their handling capacity.” It was recommended 
that this be brought to the attention of the American 


Railway Association. 
* # 


W ednesday’s Session 


D®. WILLIAM H. GUTHRIE, of the College of 

the City of New York, who was scheduled to speak 
on “The American Constitution; What It Is and Why 
It Should Be Protected,” was unable to be present, 
so his address was not delivered, although the paper 
will be incorporated in the official record of the 
meeting. 

S. P. Mason, of Sioux City, Iowa, reported for 
the trade rules committee. No action was taken on 
this report. 

_ It was decided not to raise the dues at present, 
since there seemed to be no urgent need of such action. 

_Mr. Mason likewise reported for a special com- 
mittee appointed last year to harmonize the arbitration 
tules of the association with those of the various grain 
exchanges so as to avoid conflicts over jurisdiction. 

Deep regret was expressed over the death during 
the past year of a former president of the associa- 
tion, E. M. Wayne, of Delavan, Ill. 

The next thing on the program was an address by 
W. E. Suits, president of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and vice president of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago. At the outset Mr. Suits explained 
that the association of which he was president pro- 
duced from 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons mixed feed 
annually and, accordingly, was a large consumer of 

n. He brought greetings from that association 
to the grain men. Mr. Suits spoke of the great amount 
of mixed farming being done these days, and the 
resultant demand for feedstuffs. He praised the gen- 
eral work of the agricultural schools and the farm 
bureaus, and showed how the feed dealer could aid 

farmers in his community if he knew his business. 
A portion of Mr. Suits’s address appears on page 64. 

resolutions committee then reported, as related 

ve. Nominations were made, and the entire slate 
of new officers elected unanimously. The outgoing 
President was highly praised for his excellent work 


during his term of office, and was presented with a 
token of the association’s appreciation. Responding, 
he said that the membership had always been more 
than willing to assist him in carrying out his presi- 
dential duties, and that the work had been most pleas- 
ant. The new president, Mr. MacDonald, requested 
the same support that his predecessor had been given, 
and expressed his faith in his fellow-officers. Mr. 
Mason and Mr. Booth, first and second vice presidents, 
respectively, likewise spoke briefly. 
Upon motion, the convention adjourned. 
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Entertainment Features 


Too much praise can scarcely be accorded to Carl 

J. B. Currie, of Boston, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, the entire committee and all members 
of the Boston trade who contributed so largely to the 
success of the entertainment features of the conven- 
tion. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 24 delegates inspected 
the Boston Navy Yard and were shown Old Ironsides, 
submarines, destroyers, battleships and cruisers. Later 
they cruised down Massachusetts Bay to. Boston Light. 
John A. Schroeder was in charge of this trip. That 
evening a novelty program was presented, followed by 
dancing. George Catlin was vice chairman in charge 
of this “Chinese Hop.” 

On the afternoon of the second day a sightseeing 
tour was on the program, with Otis E. Lapham in 
charge. The annual banquet was held that evening. 
William F. Garcelon was toastmaster, and speakers 
included Mr. Tapper, Charles P. Howard, who repre- 
sented Alvan T. Fuller, governor of Massachusetts, 
Rear-Admiral Philip Andrews, who presented Mr. 
Sturtevant with a gavel made from the hull of the 
Constitution, Mr. Sturtevant and John Nicol Mark, 
whose subject was “The Touchstone of Success.” A 
musical program was also presented. The dinner was 
elaborate. Favors—pocketbooks for the men and 
bridge pads for the women—were distributed. Each 
guest also received a can of Boston baked beans. 
Henry L. Atwell was in charge. 

Some of the delegates took advantage of submarine 
excursions and airplane trips. The women were taken 
on shopping tours and to theaters, the latter feature 
being arranged by Robert S. Wallace. W. Howard 
Mitchell, Jr., was in charge of the golf tournament. 
Among prize winners were Mr. Mitchell himself, who 
turned his loving cup over to the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange to be competed for hereafter in annual 
tournaments. William Hodge, Ralph Gallagher and 
Frank Greutker also won golf awards. Prizes were 
also given for attendance. 

* * #*# 


Feed Distributors’ Meeting 


HILE members of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association were meeting on the morning of 
Sept. 24, the United States Feed Distributors’ Associa- 
tion held a separate gathering in an adjoining parlor, 
its eighth annual meeting. 

M. C. Burns, of the Traders’ Feed & Grain Co., 
Buffalo, president, briefly reviewed the activities of 
the association. Another report was read by D. J. 
Schuh, secretary-treasurer, Cincinnati. These reports 
furnished those attending with an idea of the year’s 
activities. Mr, Schuh reported that the association 
had progressed financially. Regarding the member- 
ship, he said: “The figures as to the status of our 
membership are rather interesting, while not so flat- 
tering. At the beginning of the year we had 102 
members, which included those elected by the board 
of directors on the day of the last annual meeting. 
Thirteen resignations were received last year, and 
of that number ten became effective, while three will 
become effective later, unless we can cause those 
firms to reconsider. Eleven members were admitted 
during the year. Today we have 103, compared with 
the close of our fiscal year 1927, a net increase of one 
member.” 

Mr. Schuh said further: “Three years ago I made 


the statement that little excuse was apparent for the 
existence of this association, but now I am compelled 
to admit that you have many good reasons for con- 
tinuing, and I hope that every member will firmly 
resolve and faithfully carry out the determination to 
make the United States Feed Distributors’ Associa- 
tion bigger and better.” 

The most important subject before this meeting 
was a recommendation of the board of directors to 
the effect that the question of amalgamating with or 
entirely separating from the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association be submitted to a membership referendum. 
This was agreed, and the question is expected to be 
decided by Nov. 1. 

The fact is that 69 of the feed distributors’ total 
membership of 103 belong to the grain association, and 
it is felt that there is considerable duplication of 
effort and expense. The association was originally 
formed to perfect a set of rules under which feed 
distributors might work. This has been accomplished. 
The grain dealers’ association now handles arbitra- 
tions for the feed men. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that the membership vote will be in favor 
of the amalgamation. 

Officers and directors whose terms were expired 
were all re-elected, as follows: M. C. Burns, president, 
Buffalo; D. G. Lowell, first vice president, Minneapo- 
lis; O. A. McCrea, second vice president, Minneapolis; 
D. J. Schuh, secretary-treasurer, Cincinnati. Direc- 
tors re-elected: John Caldwell, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis; W. O. Fehling, Samuel Bell & Sons, Phila- 
delphia; George W. Hoyland, Hoyland Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City; D. G. Lowell, Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; O. A. McCrea, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis; L. C. Newsome, Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Terminal Weighmasters’ Meeting 


THE eleventh annual meeting of the Terminal 

Grain Weighmasters’ Association was held on the 
morning of Sept. 24. P. P. Quist, Minnesota state 
weighmaster, Minneapolis, president of the organi- 
zation, in his annual address said in part: “While 
competition between two markets is as keen as ever 
today, there is a tolerance which I believe is due to 
an organization which enables the interested parties 
to meet and settle grievances—real or imaginary—in 
an open way. I believe the Terminal Grain Weigh- 
masters’ Association has accomplished much good by 
adopting the shipping weight card system, which 
makes it possible to keep close check on weights be- 
tween the different markets. Many of the markets 
did not have a crosstown movement of grain whereby 
their own weights came in conflict, but depended on 
an annual, or at best, a semiannual scale test which 
was not sufficient to keep scales, built on insecure 
foundations, up to standard. There is almost a con- 
stant settling and heaving which will cause a dis- 
arrangement of the scale leverage, resulting in unre- 
liable weight. I have known scales to change from 
one to two pounds per 1,000 from standard, in filling 
an elevator or in emptying it, and the same is true, 
to a greater extent, of a track scale built on insecure 
foundations.” 

Another speaker, M. H. Ladd, weighmaster at 
Milwaukee, said in part: “The single sheathed box 
car, for the transportation of bulk grain, is so far 
superior to the double sheathed car that there is no 
comparison.” Discussing the single wall car, Mr. Ladd 
said: “This type is practically leakproof. In my de- 
partment we kept a special record over a certain 
period, during which 3,000 grain laden cars were 
unloaded. Of the 1,007 single sheathed ones, we found 
only one that was leaking grain on arrival. Of the 
remaining 2,000 cars, we found 122, or 6 per cent, 
in a leaking condition.” 

A resolution was drawn up, to be presented by 
Mr. Goemann to the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, regarding construction of loading spouts. It 
was pointed out in this resolution that a great many 
shortages could be traced to leaking spouts and that 
these spouts be protected when going through the bins. 
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MILLERS OF INDIANA 
HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Decry Growing Mongrel Wheat—Michikoff 
and Purkoff Varieties Receive Great- 
est Condemnation 


InpIANAPOLIs, Inp.—Condemnation of 
all mongrel grades of wheat featured the 
discussions at the annual meeting of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association, which was 
held in the Board of Trade Building, In- 
dianapolis, on Sept. 18. The accent in 
the condemnation proceedings appeared 
to be on Purkoff wheat, with Michikoff a 
close second, although it is admitted 
the latter variety is disappearing rapidly 
from the state. Purkoff, which averages 
about 60 per cent soft and the remainder 
hard wheat, is on the increase, and 
semed to be the one grade which with- 
stood successfully, or nearly so, the dis- 
astrous winter of last year. For this 
reason farmers are seeding a large vol- 
ume of it, with prospects of a big crop 
next summer. 

The millers made it plain that they de- 
sired to have Indiana in the ranks of soft 
red winter growers, but how this could 
be effected, in view of the admitted 
hardiness of Purkoff and the increased 
yield per acre, was a subject of con- 
troversy. The millers discounted Pur- 
koff this year whenever possible, but it 
appears that the farmers could take the 
discount and make more money growing 
Purkoff than the standard grades of 
soft red winter wheat. 

J. L. Davis, of Seymour, was named 
president of the association, and William 
L, Sparks, of Terre Haute, vice presi- 
dent. O. M. Thomas, of Marion, and 
Isaac E. Woodward, of this city, were 
elected to the board of directors. No 
other officers were elected. 

At the opening of the convention, 
Frank Hutchinson, of Lawrenceburg, 
president of the association, named the 
following committees: resolutions, John 
F. Russell, Greensburg, Newton Busen- 
bark, Crawfordsville, and Charles T. 
Johnson, Mount Vernon; nominating, W. 
N. Loughry, Monticello, Miss Alice Mor- 
gan, Bedford, and Charles B. Jenkins, 
Noblesville; auditing, Carl Sims, Frank- 
fort, and Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis. 

In his annual message, President 
Hutchinson made a plea for more activ- 
ity on the part of the small miller. He 
called the milling business a sport rather 
than a business, defining sport as a lot 
of fun for no profit, and also touched on 
the poor seeding prospects resulting 
from the failure of the present crop. 

Edgar H. Evans, of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the wheat improvement 
committee, said that what was wanted 
was a standard soft red wheat, for which 
the state used to be noted. He added 
that Purkoff was grafted to hard wheat 
for hardiness and sometimes graded hard, 
sometimes soft and sometimes mixed. 
“Specialized baking means specialized 
wheat,” he declared. 

Professor J. H. Skinner, director of 
the agricultural experiment station at 
Purdue University, promised the active 
support of Purdue in perfecting a red 
soft wheat to meet the demand. He 
told of the development of Michikoff, 
and said that there were too many va- 
rieties in Indiana at present. Professor 
A. T. Wiancko, of Purdue, said the at- 
tention of the university now was fo- 
cused on strictly soft wheat. “The or- 
ganization is well prepared for the work,” 
he added. “We now are making selec- 
tions and crosses, and hope to develop 
one which will be successful.” 

Charles B. Jenkins, of Noblesville, re- 
ported that millers and grain dealers 
were the principal offenders in the pres- 
ent mongrel wheat situation. He said 
Purdue tried to please, and it was when 
the millers about 20 years ago began 
blending hard wheat flour into the In- 
diana soft wheat flour that the mischief 
began. 

In his address on “Wheat Varieties,” 
W. M. Moore, president of the Indiana 
Grain Dealers’ Association, declared that 
there was plenty of good seed wheat in 
the state, and no Michikoff in the sec- 
tion around Covington. He said the 
grain dealers naturally were interested 
in big wheat crops, for it meant more 
business for them. 
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Oscar L. Barr, grain dealer, of Bick- 
nell, Ind., spoke of the work being done 
on a Purdue experimental farm near his 
town. Charles M. Yager, president of 
the Modern Miller, Chicago, said that it 
was necessary to select a few proper 
types of wheat, and then effect a com- 
prehensive method of seed distribution. 
W. H. Strowd, of Nashville, secretary 
of the National Soft Wheat Millers’ As- 
sociation, declared that both Purkoff and 
Michikoff were unsatisfactory, and urged 
that some decision be reached as to a 
good grade of soft winter red wheat. 

It was decided to send out posters 
to millers, grain dealers and bankers of 
Indiana advocating the sowing of soft 
red winter wheat. 

A. P. Husband, of Chicago, secretary 
of the Millers’ National Federation, told 
of his recent trip through England, 
Scotland and Ireland, and of conditions 
there. 

oo S 

MOBILE PLANS LARGE ELEVATOR 

Attanta, Ga.—According to a recent 
statement by an official of the Alabama 





ee, 


state docks commission, a survey is in 
progress at Mobile, Ala., with a view to 
the construction next year of a grain ele- 
vator, the capacity of which is expected 
to be around 1,000,000 bus. 
oo 

BAKERY HOLDS ANNUAL OUTING 

PirrssurcH, Pa.—The annual outing of 
the employees of the Harris-Boyer Co., 
wholesale bakers, Johnstown, Pa., was 
held at the Moose Country Home, Sept. 
15. An elaborate program, including a 
baseball game between the single and 
married men, which ended in a tie, was 
carried out. Dinner was served, and in 
the evening an orchestra furnished music 
for dancing. J. H. Harris, James A. 
Harris and D. A. Boyer, executives of 
the firm, were present. 

oo 
LANDIS LEVAN DEAD 

Landis Levan, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., died Sept. 24. 
Funeral services were held on Sept. 27, 
from his home in Lancaster, Pa. 
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A North Dakota Protein Survey 
By C. E. Mangels 


Cereal Chemist, North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE department of milling of the 

North Dakota Experiment Station, 

in co-operation with the county 
agents of the state, is completing the an- 
nual protein survey of the wheat crop. 
In the one made this year about 1,000 
samples will be tested. Progress reports 
on this survey have been issued weekly 
since Aug. 13. 

The samples of wheat handled are 
tested for both moisture and protein con- 
tent. Since variation in moisture con- 
tent affects the protein content, all pro- 
tein results are computed to a 14 per 
cent moisture basis. The 14 per cent 
basis is used, since this is the allowable 
moisture content for No. 1 wheat. The 
average moisture content of different 
wheat crops will vary when matured, due 
to variation in weather conditions at 
harvesting and threshing time. When 
protein results are reported on a definite 
moisture basis, 14 per cent, it is possible 
to make more accurate comparisons be- 
tween different crops, since the moisture 
factor is eliminated. 

The average protein content of 669 
samples of hard spring wheat of the 1928 
North Dakota crop was 12.08 per cent, 
compared to an average of 11.75 for 
the 1927 crop. The average protein con- 
tent of 250 samples of durum wheat 
from the 1928 crop was 11.22 per cent, 
compared with 11.15 for the 1927 crop. 
Both hard spring and durum wheats 
from the 1928 crop are superior in test 
weight per bushel to the 1927 crop. 

The North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion has conducted protein surveys an- 
nually since 1922. A comparison of av- 
erages of this year’s crop with previous 
ones will show more clearly the situation 
regarding protein in wheat this year. 


COMMON WHEATS 


Average Average protein 

test weight (14 per 

Year— per bu cent moisture) 

BOER cv. ce sec dceceus 56.0 13.21 

) |) | Pere ererey t 60.9 11.26 

., SAP 58.8 12.23 

Lg SERRE ER EERE ELL 59.1 14.15 

| SS ere 67.7 11.75 

; eres terre 59.4 12.08 
DURUM WHEATS 

| Are ee 61.3 14.00 

| See 60.1 11.15 

BOO oes vedeccecccs 61.2 11.22 


The 1924 crop is the only one in re- 
cent years which exceeded the present 
crop in test weight per bushel. Two 
have averaged lower in protein content— 
1924 and 1927. Since the hard winter 
crop this year averages about the same 
or slightly lower than last year’s, it is 
reasonable to expect that present protein 
premiums will continue for hard spring 
wheat. The durum crop of North Da- 
kota is only very slightly higher in pro- 
tein content than the 1927 crop. High 
protein durum, therefore, will be scarce— 
and should continue to bring premiums. 

Climatic differences are the principal 
factors causing seasonal variations in 
protein content of wheat. Hot, dry 
weather increases it, while cool, wet 


weather tends to decrease the content. 
The climatic factor, unfortunately, can- 
not be controlled by wheat growers. 

The supply of nitrates in the soil, how- 
ever, is a very important factor affect- 
ing protein content of wheat. The fer- 
tility of the soil is at least partially un- 
der the control of the wheat grower. The 
agronomy department of the North Da- 
kota Station has at Fargo a series of 
plats which are subjected to different 
cropping systems. It is possible to se- 
cure as much as 4 per cent variation in 
protein content of wheat merely by the 
use of different cropping systems. Such 
crops as sweet clover and alfalfa preced- 
ing wheat tend to increase protein con- 
tent, while other crops such as millet 
have a depressing effect. 

The county agents, when securing 
samples of wheat for the protein survey, 
also secure as complete history of the 
wheat field as possible. This data is 
carefully checked by the agronomist to 
determine if results obtained by different 
cropping systems at Fargo are applicable 
to other sections of the state, where soil 
type may be somewhat different. Sweet 
clover and alfalfa give positive reactions 
in many sections. 

Since protein content of wheat is at 
least partially under the control of the 
wheat grower, it is essential to have a 
system of country buying that will re- 
flect protein premiums to the individual. 
Such a method will encourage the use of 
cropping systems which tend to produce 
high protein wheat. Many elevators of 
the Northwest are now endeavoring to 
put into effect a system of buying wheat 
on protein as well as grade. This volun- 
tary action by the elevators is certainly 
commendable, and should mean better 
average wheat quality in the future. 








Kelley Witter, Racehorse 


CEREMONY both formal and 

distinctive occurred last week 
in Chicago, when a_ racehorse 
owned by Joseph Newsome, presi- 
dent of the Newsome Feed & 
Grain Co., Pittsburgh, was chris- 
tened “Kelley Witter,” in honor 
of the Kansas City feed broker of 
that name. 

The christening was with an ap- 
propriate ritual, as Mr. Witter, 
who had been in training for the 
event the entire afternoon, poured 
a valuable elixir over the colt’s 
head and said: 

“I christen you ‘Kelley Witter’; 
run, you son-of-a-gun.” Or words 
to that effect. 

The horse, a yearling, has not yet 
been entered in competition. He 
will be shipped to New Orleans 
about Jan. 1, where he will race 
shortly thereafter as a two-year- 
old. 


‘ 
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AUGUST MILL OPERATIONS 
ABOVE THOSE FOR JULY 


Mills of the United States reportin 
to the Department of Commerce on 
ated at 57.6 per cent of capacity in 
August, compared with 51 per cent in 
the preceding month and an average for 
the calendar year 1927 of 54.2. The Au- 
gust rate was higher than in any pre- 
vious month this year. The reports 
came from 1,029 mills, producing about 
91.2 per cent of the total output for the 
country. 

Wheat ground by the reporting mills 
averaged 275.6 lbs per bbl of flour in 
August, a lower figure than for any pre- 
ceding month this year. The average for 
July was 278.6. 

The average yield of offal for August 
also was lower than in any other month 
of the year to date, figuring 79 Ibs per 
barrel of flour. In July, the feed yield 
was 81.8 lbs. : 

oS 


PUBLIC ELEVATORS STUDIED 
BY CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Curcaco, Itu.—Directors of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade, on Sept. 18, author- 
ized the appointment of a special com- 
mittee by Samuel P. Arnot, president, 
to broadly consider all phases of the 
public elevator problem and seek to de- 
termine the best means of its solution. 
This action follows failure of the Illinois 
commerce commission to grant a license 
to the new corporation formed by the 
exchange under the law passed by the 
last legislature. The committee, which 
will report back to the directors, will 
study, among other things, the advisabil- 
ity of the exchange building or leasing 
elevators or contracting with others to 
operate public elevators in Indiana or 
Wisconsin. Delivery on future contracts 
at outside concentration points on the 
basis of established differentials likewise 
will be considered. 


°C! 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS IN 
MEETING ON NOVEMBER 14 


Kansas Crry, Mo—The semiannual 
meeting of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League will be held here on Nov. 14, ac- 
cording to an announcement by L. E. 
Moses, president. Further details with 
regard to the place of meeting and the 
program will be announced later. 

oS 
DEATH OF W. P. BOWEN 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—W. P. Bowen, fa- 
ther of L. H. and C. E. Bowen, who now 
operate the Bowen Flour Mills Co., In- 
dependence, Kansas, died, Sept. 29, after 
a long illness. 

Mr. Bowen, who was 73 years of age, 
retired from active business about three 
years ago. His father was a miller in 
Ottumwa, Iowa, and he continued the 
business there until he came to Kansas 
in 1882. At first he erected a mill at 
Labette City, but a year later moved to 
Independence, where he built and op- 
erated a mill under the name of the 
Bowen Milling Co. This mill burned 
in 1913. A small mill at Elk City, now 
dismantled, had been obtained in 1907, 
and was largely used for soft wheat 
grinding. 

In 1921 the company purchased an in- 
terest in a mill then under construction 
at Larned, and it is this plant that is 
now operated. 


oS 

WAYNE FEED MILLS, INC., FORMED 

Inp1aNnapPotis, Inp.—The Wayne Feed 
Mills of Buffalo, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
with an initial capital stock of $100,000, 
“to own, construct, maintain and operate 
grain elevators, flour, cereal and feed 
mills,” has been incorporated by D. Ww, 
H. W. and S. W. McMillen, H. D. Egly, 
A. G. Phillips, T. L. McGee, and J. F. 
Kline. 

of! 
PHILIPPINE FLOUR IMPORTS 

Wasnineton, D. C.—Imports of flour 
into the Philippine Islands during Av- 
gust totaled 221,000 49-Ib bags, of which 
193,000 were from the United States, 
states George C. Howard, trade com- 
missioner. Demand for flour continues 
good, and Canadian flour is selling well, 
due to its low price. 
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DECISION GIVEN IN 
BAKER-OWNER DEBATE 


Arbitrator Limits Activities of Union Bakery 
in Philadelphia and Recommends Hiring 
of Workers C tly Dismissed 
Pumavetpuia, Pa., Oct. 2.—(Special 
Telegram)—Jacob Billikopf, acting as 
arbitrator in a dispute between the bak- 
ery workers’ union ‘of Philadelphia and 
the master bakers here, has handed down 
a decision involving the status of a co- 
operative community bakery conducted 
by the union. He has recommended that 
on or before Dec. 1 the co-operative con- 
cern confine itself to the production and 
sale of white bread; and, if the number 
of its employees is thus reduced, the 
master bakers should make an effort to 

employ them. hy 

Arguments presented to  Billikopf 
caimed that the union went into the 
baking business in 1921 to supply union 
made bread to. grocers in case of a 
strike; to have a weapon to use against 
the master bakers in event of a dis- 
pute; and also as a means of unionizing 
the industry. 

The master bakers claimed that the 
union used unfair practices which made 
it impossible for employers to profit in 
business. They also alleged that the co- 
operative company undersold goods to 
grocers and accepted large returns of 
stales. 

Billikopf said that, since the co-opera- 
tive company had been maintained by 
union dues, the master bakers were un- 
doubtedly placed at a great. disadvan- 
tage, as they were thus forced to com- 
pete with their own employees. A fund 
of $5,000 which had been offered by em- 
ployers to extend the use of the union 
label will be turned over to a joint 
committee to be applied toward that end. 


oo D> 


CANADIAN BAKERS OPEN 
CONVENTION AT TORONTO 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 2.—(Special Tele- 
ey the annual convention of the 
read and Cake Bakers’ Association of 
Canada opened at the King Edward 
Hotel here this morning with an excellent 
attendance. The forenoon was devoted 
to registration, followed by a luncheon. 
The afternoon session was opened with 
an address by James J. Dutton, retiring 
president, followed by the reports of H. 
E. Trent, secretary, and J. W. Brandon, 
treasurer. Dr. Robert Harcourt, direc- 
tor of the Canadian School of Baking, 
Guelph, Ont., spoke on “This Year’s 
Wheat,” while Malcolm Cavanaugh, of 
the Stein, Hall Mfg. Co., talked on 
“Good Cakes.” “The Value of Salt to 
the Baker” was the subject of the ad- 
dress by George E. Gollop, of the Cana- 
dian Salt Co., Ltd., and H. C. Maedel, 
assistant director of the Canadian School 
of Baking, spoke on “The Science of 
Baking.” 





oo > 
CHICAGO FOOD SHOW STARTS 


Cuicaco, Iru.—The eighth annual Food 

and Household Exposition, conducted by 
the Chicago Herald & Examiner at the 
Coliseum, Chicago, last week, was about 
the best attended and most successful 
ever held. 
_ The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. was the only concern exhibiting 
flour. This company had a very attrac- 
tive booth, and had two women demon- 
strators, who baked and served hot Par- 
ker House rolls during the show, averag- 
ing about 1,000 a day. The firm gave 
away, as souvenirs, large shopping bags 
advertising Ceresota flour, and at the 
end of the show had distributed about 
65,000. The booth was managed by F. 
M. Heinz, assisted by H. A. Raatz. 

A. E. Cull, district manager, was in 
charge of the Corn Products Refining 
Co’s attractive booth, assisted by J. M. 
Coe, E. Selix, H. Witte and J. A. Fanov- 
sky. This concern served hot rolls with 
Maple sirup, and baked about 1,500 a 
day. The representatives were kept busy 
giving out special sale packages of Karo, 

azola, Argo, and Linit. 

The Quaker Oats Co.’s booth was han- 

by R. B. Knight, of the sales de- 
partment. This firm gave away a silver 
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spoon with every purchase of cereal or 
other products. 

The Thompson’s Malted Milk Co.’s 
booth was in charge of C. D. Hall, state 
representative, assisted by J. Schwartz, 
L. M. Montgomery and R. P. Owen, 
demonstrator. This firm served during 
the course of a day about 2,000 drinks 
of Thompson’s malted milk. 

The Grennan Cake Co. had an attrac- 
tive display of cakes and cookies, and 
served samples of its products. 


oo! 


SANITARY AND SAFEWAY 
STORES PLAN TO MERGE 


New Yorx, N. Y.—E. G. Yonker, 
president of the Sanitary Grocery Co., 
Inc., Washington, last week confirmed 
reports that an offer of three shares 
common stock of Safeway stores for 
five shares Sanitary common stock will 
be submitted to stockholders shortly. It 
is reported that in the meanwhile Safe- 
way common stock will be increased by 
a stock dividend of 400 per cent or by 
a five to one split. In that case one 
share of Sanitary will be exchanged for 
three shares new Safeway stock. 

Mr. Yonker, in confirming the report, 
said in part: 

“Safeway Stores operates 993 grocery 
stores, 289 markets and 6 bakeries, the 
largest chain west of the Mississippi 
River. The gross volume of Safeway 
in 1927 was in excess of $76,000,000. 
The Safeway company first came into 
prominence in 1925 through the acqui- 
sition of several chains in California, 
and in July, 1926, it joined with the 
Skaggs organization. At the time these 
two organizations joined forces they had 
869 stores and total volume of business 
of approximately $38,700,000, while the 
sales in 1928 are expected to exceed 
$100,000,000. 

“Sanitary Grocery Co., Inc., was origi- 
nally established in 1909 with 23 stores. 
At the time of its incorporation in 1927, 
when the present management took 
charge, it had 812 stores and a sales 
volume of about $15,000,000. At the end 
of the calendar year 1927 the company 
had 868 stores and did a business of over 
$17,700,000. I estimate that the volume 
of business of the Sanitary Grocery Co., 
Inc., this year should be approximately 
$25,000,000.” 

oo 


FEDERATION ISSUES WARNING 
AGAINST OVERLOADING GRAIN 


A recent bulletin of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation reminds readers that 
the tariffs of the railroads provide that 
grain must not be loaded nearer than 
24 inches from the roof, the load to be 
properly trimmed and leveled, this space 
being necessary for sampling and inspec- 
tion. This is quite important, for with- 
out an opportunity for inspection grain 
almost invariably sells at a discount. 
The warning was issued following the 
recent advocation of heavier loading of 
all commodities by the American Rail- 
way Association in order to secure the 
greatest efficiency in the use of equip- 
ment. Grain shippers are being urged to 
load to the full limit rather than to the 
marked capacity of the car or to 110 
per cent of the marked capacity, which 
heretofore has been the maximum weight 
allowable under the rules. The Federa- 
tion cautions members against overload- 
ing, which would subject contents to 
transfer by railroads with the expense 
incident to such transfer and possible 
switching costs, chargeable to the owner 
of the grain. 

oS 
GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SELECTS CONVENTION CITY 


Peoria, Ill., has been selected by the 
board of directors of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association as the convention 
city for 1929, Charles Quinn, secretary, 
has announced. Headquarters and the 
dates for the meeting will be revealed 
at a later date. 

<_~ 

PRESIDENT OF OKLAHOMA BAKERS 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—A. R. Cox, 
owner of the Cox Bakeries, Okemah, 
Okla., has been elected president of the 
Oklahoma Bakers’ Association, succeed- 


ing Charles F.. Yost, who is to become 
assistant to Bryce B. Smith, manager of 
the Kansas City plant of the Continental 
Baking Corporation. Mr. Yost formerly 
was manager of the Oklahoma City 
plant. 


oS 

LUCIDOL CORPORATION CHANGES 

According to a recent announcement, 
the ownership of factory and Lucidol 
business of the Novadel Process Corpo- 
ration, Buffalo, has been transferred to 
the Lucidol Corporation as of Oct. 1. 
For the present the sales offices of the 
Lucidol firm will remain in the Marine 
Trust Building, Buffalo, but about Nov. 
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M C. BURNS, of the. Traders’ Feed 

* & Grain Co., Buffalo, was re-elect- 
ed president of the United States Feed 
Distributors’ Association last week at its 
annual meeting in Boston. 
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15 will be consolidated with the factory 
office at 293 Larkin Street. Dr. F. Vis- 
ser’t Hooft, former production manager 
of the Novadel Process Corporation, has 
been elected vice president of the Lucidol 
company and will be in charge of the 
Buffalo office immediately upon his re- 
turn from abroad. 
oS 

REPORTS ON STOCKS REQUESTED 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
issued blanks to millers for its quarterly 
compilation of the stocks of wheat and 
flour on hand as of Sept. 30. A. P. Hus- 
band, secretary, said in the bulletin 
which accompanied the blanks: “The 
promptness with which millers have been 
sending us figures for these quarterly 
reports, and the interest manifested in 
their publication, have been sources of 
much satisfaction to Federation officers. 
With the co-operation of the millers we 
have been able to issue the completed re- 
ports in about four weeks after the 
blanks have been mailed to them.” 


oS 
MICHAEL HOFFMANN SELLS BAKERY 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Michael Hoffmann, 


well known St. Louis retail baker and 
former president of the Associated Bak- 
ers of America, Retail and Wholesale, 
has sold his business at 2309 South 
Grand Boulevard, to his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam Hoffmann, and has sailed for Eu- 
rope, where he will remain until the 
first of the year. Mr. Hoffmann will 
spend much of the time in Germany, but 
while abroad will also visit England, 
Ireland, and possibly other countries. 
He has made no definite statement re- 
garding his future business plans. 


oS] 
CORN IMPORT IN ROUMANTIA 

A report received by the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt from Bucharest says that 
the rapid rise of corn prices in Roumania 
has induced the council of ministers to 
withdraw the prohibition on the impor- 
tation of this article. A special syndi- 
cate under state participation will or- 
ganize the importation and distribution 
of the corn among farmers at cost price. 
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ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS TO 
BE A TOPIC AT MEETING 


At least a part of the sessions at the 
semiannual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to be held at the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 15-16, will be 
devoted to accounting probiems, accord- 
ing to Sydney Anderson, president. No 
discussion of the details of accounting is 
intended, but the question of how ac- 
counting data can be made more effec- 
tive and useful in the managerial, opera- 
tive and sales policies of the mill will be 
a foremost topic. 

“It is my personal observation and be- 
lief that executive and sales officers of 
mills do not make as good use of ac- 
counting data as could be made of them,” 
Mr. Anderson says. “An exchange of 
experience and method might tend to in- 
crease the usefulness of material of this 
kind, and might have a beneficial effect 
upon the general policies of the mills if 
pursued to its logical conclusion.” 

oo 


CHEMISTS OF NORTHWEST 
HEAR CAKE FLOUR TALK 


A survey of the cake industry of the 
United States, undertaken by govern- 
ment departments at the suggestion of 
the American Bakers Association, was 
the subject of a brief address made by 
Dr. J. A. Le Clerc before the regular 
luncheon of the northwestern section of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at Minneapolis, Sept. 28. Dr. 
Le Clerc is in charge of the cereal lab- 
oratories of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, Washington, D. C. 

It is planned by means of the survey 
to trace the disappearance of flour 
through various channels, determine the 
amounts used by bakers and housewives 
in cakes, and make extensive experi- 
ments in the use of ingredients. 

While the commercial cake industry 
has reached the respectable proportions 
of $300,000,000 annually, this business 
might be more than trebled by the inclu- 
sion of cakes still baked in home ovens, 
Dr. Le Clere estimated. He outlined 
proposed experiments with wheats from 
the principal sections of the country. 
The bureau is itself milling flours of as 
short a patent as can be obtained from 
each of these varieties, in order to es- 
tablish their values in cake making. Ex- 
periments also are being carried on with 
mixtures of wheat, corn, rice and soy 
bean flours. 

Following the featured talk, a general 
discussion of protein determinations and 
acidity in flour was held by the chemists. 

oC! 


MARKETING OF NEW WHEAT 
IN CANADA SETS RECORD 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Reports reaching 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce from Canada say that the move- 
ment of the new wheat crop to market 
in that country has been on an unprece- 
dented scale. Receipts of 10,340,000 bus 
by country elevators on Sept. 18 broke 
all previous records, but indications are 
that this may be exceeded. On the cor- 
responding date of last year, receipts 
were only 644,000 bus. Lake and canal 
traffic returns for August record an un- 
usually heavy grain movement for that 
month. 

oo! 


GREAT LAKES VESSEL RATE 
STILL ADVANCES AT DULUTH 


Dututu, Minn.—The vessel rate on 
wheat from Duluth to Buffalo advanced 
again last week, and at the close was 
342c bu for prompt loading, and 3c for 
Georgian Bay delivery. A fair demand 
for tonnage exists. The Montreal rate 
has stiffened somewhat, bringing 10% 
@lle. The wrecking of a Norwegian 
steamer in the Welland Canal last week 
caused considerablé apprehension when 
first announced, for fear the canal might 
be closed for some time, but delay was 
limited to two days. Not much tonnage 
has been chartered for November load- 
ing, outside of the storage cargoes, and 
not much is doing in the line of charter- 
ing storage boats. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


With unprecedented heavy receipts of 
wheat in the Northwest, including west- 
ern Canada, premiums on the cash grain 
have weakened very perceptibly in the 
last few days. On Oct. 1-2 the posted 
receipts at Minneapolis were 2,654 cars 
and at Duluth 2,677, against 1,362 and 
2,449, respectively, on the ae 
days a year ago. Winnipeg at the same 
time received 8,220 cars, against 4,424 
last year. 

Sales of flour by spring wheat mills 
last week were only slightly in excess of 
half capacity. Practically all the mills 
reporting made heavy sales on the ad- 
vance, Sept. 21, but since then bookings 
have been below the average for this 
time of year. For the month of Sep- 
tember, however, spring wheat mills did 
a very satisfactory business. 

The indications are that a good many 
buyers are still waiting until the market 
recedes to a point more in line with their 
ideas. Apparently, many in the trade 
who were thought to be still waiting, 
have already covered, while others, who 
contracted when the market was $1 or 
more a barrel above present basis, are 
hoping for still lower prices so they can 
get in and materially reduce their av- 
erage cost. 

Judging from the reports received, 
spring wheat mills in general are carry- 
ing a fairly heavy volume of business on 
their books—at least, more than a year 
ago. On this business the bulk of them 
are getting directions as needed. There 
are some outstanding exceptions to this 
rule, however. One big city company 
claims it will have to reduce its capacity 
in operation unless shipping instructions 
increase materially this current week. 

Demand for first clear is not as good 
as it has been, but mills are holding 
prices fairly firm. Second clear, on the 
other hand, is wanted. Both domestic 
and export buyers have been in the mar- 
ket recently for spring and durum sec- 
ond clears, and accumulations have been 
disposed of. 

The general export situation, however, 
is quiet. European buyers have an idea 
that prices in the United States will be 
lower after the presidential election than 
at present, and are holding off. At least 
that is the idea expressed by some in 
their letters to local mills. Meantime, 
Latin-American buyers are impressed by 
the heavy movement in the spring wheat 
territory, and are hoping for lower 
prices on flour soon. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 2 Year ago 

SOCROR ccocevscecves $6.60@7.10 $7.35 @7.75 
Standard patent ..... 6.40@6.75 6.95@7.35 
Second patent ....... 6.25@6.45 6.756 @7.05 
Fancy clear, jute*.... 6.00@6.10 6.50@6.65 
First clear, jute*..... 5.35@5.60 6.15@6.40 
Second clear, jute*.... 4.30@4.60 4.25@6.00 
Whole wheat ........ 6.40@6.55 6.90@7.10 
Graham, standard .... 5.55@5.70 6.25@6.50 


*140-lb jutes, 
SEMOLINAS 


Demand for semolinas has fallen off 
again. The eastern trade bought heavily 
two weeks ago so, for the time being, is 
not much interested in mill offerings. 
Directions against recent purchases are 
coming in freely. Apparently, stocks had 
been allowed to run low, and macaroni 
manufacturers are now asking for quick 
shipment. On account of the low pro- 
tein content of new durum, mills are 
finding it necessary to pay a stiff pre- 
mium to get the quality grain that is 
essential to keep grades uniform. Those 
that stick to quality have a nice business 
on their books and anticipate a fairly 
pe we run for some time. Premiums 
aske 


for good milling durum wheat 
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keep semolina prices firm. No. 2 is quot- 
ed at 8%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 
standard 8c, special grade and durum 


atent 27%4@38c, and No. 3 semolina 


ac. 

In the week ending Sept. 29, nine 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 84,- 
845 bbls durum products, compared with 
74,087 im the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 16 were in operation Oct. 2: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Bverett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

King Midas Mill Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Limeoln, Palisade and Phoenix 


Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D and F 
ills. 


fancy 
2 
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MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbis bbls tivity 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 460,800 281,623 61 
Previous week .. 460,800 263,596 55 
Year ago ....... 460,800 312,739 68 
Two years ago... 529,200 294,692 56 
Three years ago. 522,000 358,264 69 
Four years ago.. 559,800 237,813 42 
Five years ago... 561,100 310,890 65 


Direct export shipments by Minneap- 
olis mills were 250 bbls last week, none 
in the previous week, 1,090 a year ago, 
and 5,700 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 276,450 182,931 66 
Previous week .. 409,800 284,873 70 
Year 280 ...cess 428,700 267,770 62 
Two years ago... .423,840 281,141 66 
Three years ago. 459,540 312,472 68 
Four years ago.. 424,890 286,295 67 
Five years ago... 369,600 227,768 62 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -——Output—, -—-Exports— 
ing mills ity 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Sept. 1. 69 69,650 259,641 236,644 11,714 7,761 
Sept. 8. 69 70,200 247,476 233,229 5,625 6,752 
Sept. 15 66 64,050 261,037 257,498 398 3,231 
Sept. 22 67 68,300 284,873 277,498 7,369 3,655 
Sept. 29 46 46,075 182,931 171,678 612 1,828 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 

Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by “outside” mills in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa, from Sept. 1, 1928, 
to Sept. 29, 1928, with comparisons, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 


--Output— --Exports— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis . 1,010 1,243 1 4 
St. Paul ...... 40 53 2 3 
Duluth-Sup. .. 106 118 ace ewe 
Outside ....... 934 1,138 13 17 


CROP IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM 


The Northwest Crop Improvement As- 
sociation has adopted a tentative pro- 
gram for the coming year. The asso- 
ciation, of which H. R. Sumner is ex- 
ecutive secretary, has headquarters at 
408 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis. Mr. 
Sumner was formerly extension agrono- 
mist at the Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Ninety per cent of the grain received 
at northwestern terminals last year was 
penalized and discounted because of 
poor quality and excess foreign material. 
This condition can be prevented at small 
expense, but the resulting profit to pro- 
ducer and consumer is relatively large. 
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The association will co-operate with ag- 
ricultural colleges and other interested 
agencies, particularly in developing crop 
standardization programs. The impor- 
tance of eye good seed on clean 
ground will be impressed upon farmers. 
With the crop improvement association 
has been merged the Northwest Grain 
Smut Prevention Committee. 


CHAMBER BUILDING COMMITTEE HONORED 


In appreciation of the splendid work 
done by the building committee, in con- 
nection with the construction of the new 
seven-story addition to the Chamber of 
Commerce, the membership will tender 
the committee a dinner at the Nicollet 
Hotel on the evening of Oct. 4. The 
committee is composed of H. G. Dickey, 
chairman, James C. Wyman and George 
K. Labatt. 

NOTES 

The mill at Milbank, S. D., has been 
dismantled. 

C. C. Bovey, director of the Washburn 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is at his lodge 
in the Canadian Rockies. 

B. B. Sheffield, president of the Com- 
mander-Larabee Corporation, left Oct. 2 
for his ranch near Miles City, Mont. 

The mills at Richmond, Swift Falls, 
and Lakefield, Minn., and Clark, S. D., 
have ceased making flour, and grind feed 
only. 

Perry T. Wood is receiver for the 
Farmers’ Mill & Elevator Co., Warren, 
Minn. The mill has been idle for some 
months, 

F. Z. Wright, of Chicago, formerly a 
demonstrator for the Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., is in Minneapolis seeking a new 
connection. 

The sales of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. 
Co., Minneapolis, last month, included 28 
Carter disc separators to mills and ele- 
vators throughout the Northwest alone. 

E. E. Schober, formerly secretary of 
the Phoenix Mill Co., Minneapolis, but 
now in the baking business at Santa 
Monica, Cal., is visiting relatives here. 

Cargill elevator No. 1 at Buffalo, N. 
D., burned; loss is estimated at $15,000. 
The elevator at Fort Union, Mont., for- 
merly known as Mondak, also burned. 

W. N. Smith, vice president, and Paul 
R. Trigg, treasurer, of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, passed 
through Minneapolis Sept. 29 on their 
way home from the bakers’ convention at 
Chicago. 

A. S. Pearlstone, New York flour bro- 
ker, who has been visiting his mill con- 
nections in the West, is in Minneapolis. 
He expects to fly by plane to Chicago, 
Oct. 3, and drive home from there in his 
new Marmon car. 

W. J. Morris, Jr., of the New York 
office of the Washburn Crosby Co., and 
H. J. Myers, manager of the company’s 
branch office at Detroit, passed a few 
days in Minneapolis following the bak- 
ers’ convention at Chicago. 

oo 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Inquiry for first and second clear 
spring wheat flour was active last week, 
and buyers were willing to offer good 
prices for any available. With the mill 
output generally contracted for and no 
accumulations, supplies are scarce. 

There were plenty of low bids on pat- 
ent flour, but only a light volume were 


STARVATION DIET FAD 
DECLINES 


MILLERS and bakers, noticing a 

drop in the consumption of their 
products, have put on a campaign 
against the fad of women starving 
themselves to achieve a boyish figure, 
and through this have increased the 
consumption of carbohydrates,” said 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, in an address in Minne- 
polis. He declared that American 


girls are getting away from the star- 
vation diet fad which has swept the 
country in the last three or four 
years, and as a result their health is 
being improved. 
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at the market basis. Mills reported busi. 
ness was harder to book than in the 
revious week, with practically every. 
y fearing a break and hesitating to 
commit themselves. Shipping orders 
were a little slower. 
The advance in durum wheat two 
weeks ago brought in buyers more ac. 
tively, believing that the market might 
advance further. Business last week, 
however, was light, buyers awaiting de- 
velopments. 
Quotations, Sept. 29, at Duluth-sy. 
perior, f.o.b.,"mills, per barrel, in 98-]) 
cottons: 


1928 1927 
First patent ......... $6.95@7.30 $7.30@7.65 
Second patent ....... 6.70@7.05 6.80@7.30 





First clear, jute 6.15@6.50 6.35 @6.60 
Second clear, jute.... 4.50@5.00 5.40@5.65 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


ay Pet. of 
8 activit 
elt, BED in odesscstens tts 34,050 9 
Previous week ............ 23,885 65 
VOGP OBO ccccccccciccccces 21,685 61 
Two years ago ........4+. 28,200 16 


CROP YEAR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Monthly and crop year flour output by 
Duluth-Superior mills, in barrels: 
WHEAT FLOUR 
1927-28 1936-37 1925-26 1924-25 





September .. 99,275 81,235 111,210 108,295 
October ..... 117,425 121,440 141,515 107,750 
November .. 98,000 84,575 94,265 125,615 
December ... 103,730 90,195 93,550 75,990 
January .... 66,115 61,230 68,905 983,670 
February ... 68,650 659,405 65,855 61,480 
March ...... 88,560 657,655 70,380 93,050 
ADFT seccese 67,355 66,050 659,395 62,935 
MOY .ccceses 65,210 61,730 92,475 79,225 
TORS ccacccase 78,445 49,110 63,025 650,435 
TAY cocecese 70,800 83,735 72,165 69,100 
August ..... 103,870 56,270 46,350 84,160 

Totals ....1,017,435 852,630 979,090 991,710 


Crop year and monthly production of 
rye flour at Duluth-Superior, in barrels: 
RYE FLOUR 

1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 


September .. 3,295 1,560 2,735 1,955 
October ...... 4,370 2,690 3,635 940 
November .... 3,160 2,005 2,820 1,610 
December .... 3,970 4,560 2,965 1,525 
January ..... 2,665 65 1,885 1,305 
February .... 2,885 545 2,230 1,075 
March ..<.... 620 1,625 2,345 1,285 
ABOE cccccccs 390 1,090 820 1,235 








BS sctcanc gs 1,655 1,500 580 ‘1,700 

co Sitio tee 1565 9,365 380 1,130 

Ga 0649400060 1,715 4,435 1,085 2,050 

August ...... 11845 2,515 1,935 3,220 

Totals ..... 28,135 31,855 23,415 19,030 
NOTES 


L. W. Leisner, of L. W. Leisner & 
Co., New York, was on ’change last 
week, 


F. S. Lewis, Chicago, of F. S. Lewis 
& Co., grain, visited the company’s Du- 
luth office last week. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
in Duluth last week, making wheat pur- 
chases for his company. 

Among Minneapolis grain men who 
visited the Duluth market last week were 
B. H. Woodworth, of the Woodworth 
Elevator Co., E. H. Mirick, of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., M. E. Grant, of 
the Hallet & Carey Co., and P. B. Getch- 
ell, of the Getchell-Tanton Co. 


F. G. Carson. 
oS 


MONTANA 


Mills again reported flour sales very 
light last week. Inquiry early did not 
result in many bookings, and with the 
gradual decline and somewhat easier 
premiums, flour buyers are resuming 
their attitude of watchful waiting. Ship- 
ping instructions were only fair. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29, f.o.b., mill, cottons: first 
patent, $6.25@6.45 bbl; standard patent, 
$6.05@6.25; first clear, $5.70@5.90. 


NOTES 

J. C. Haglund, of Cut Bank, harvest- 
ed 2,800 bus wheat from a 40-acre field 
last week. 

August Schwachheim, president of the 
State Elevator Co., Cascade, has re- 
turned from a business trip to Spokane 
and Seattle. 

The plant of the Harlem (Mont.) 
Milling Co. has been opened under new 
management, and will specialize in the 
milling of whole wheat flour. 

Paul R. Trigg, treasurer, and William 
N. Smith, vice president, of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, attended 
the bakers’ meeting in Chicago last week. 
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KANSAS CITY 


Last week was the quietest period so 
far as sales are concerned that has been 
rienced this crop year. It is doubt- 
ia if those of local mills averaged more 
than 85 per cent of capacity. Shippin 
directions continued fair, however, an 
nills operated satisfactorily. 

Large Volume Already Sold.—A large 
percentage of sales to capacity cannot 
really be looked for when consideration 
js taken of the fact that orders now on 
nills’ books probably represent full-time 
operation for at least five months. Mill- 
ers may be certain that any volume of 
sales at present could only represent one 
of two things: sales to buyers who al- 
ready have a booked and are buying 
at the present lower levels, or sales for 
long-time delivery. Neither type of 
sales should be welcome to millers. 

Directions Are Fair—Most millers 
say that directions are fair, but they are 
not so free as they should be, consid- 
ering the flour that has been sold. In 
some cases millers have sufficient to in- 
sure full-time operations for a few 
weeks, but it is more common to find 
that they have enough for a few days’ 
run in the next week, and must rely on 
what comes in during that period to 
enable them to run 100 per cent. The 
present firmer wheat market is some 
help to directions, but many buyers are 
probably holding out in hope that wheat 
might possibly go back to where it was 
when they bought. 

Porward Export Sales.—Last week’s 
export sales for near-by shipment were 
slightly better, and in proportion to the 
quiet domestic market they might have 
been termed considerably better. It is 
said that fair-sized purchases have been 
made by foreign importers for future 
shipment, the sales being made much 
further ahead than is usually the case in 
the export business. It would appear 
that importers are willing to take a 
chance on present prices and while this 
type of business usually brings grief 
in its trail, it signifies that foreign buy- 
ers have not forgotten all about hard 
winter wheat flours, as might have been 
imagined from the extremely light ex- 
port sales previously this crop year. 

Operations More Active.—The output 
of mills increased 8 per cent last week, 
going back to the point where it was 
before it fell off so suddenly. Opera- 
tions now average 86 per cent of ca- 
pacity, which is equal to the 10-year 
average at this period and above the 
five-year average. Mills’ expectations 
pointed to a similar rate of operation 
this week, with a slight chance that it 
might be improved upon. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept, 29, 
basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6@6.50 bbl; 95 per 
cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.60@5.70; first 
clear, $4.70@5; second clear, $4.50@4.70; 
low grade, $4.35. 

Production. — The first table below 
shows the flour production and rate of 
activity of 62 representative southwest- 
em mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
Wichita, Omaha, St. Joseph, Salina and 
Atchison. Additional tables give the 
production and activity of principal mill- 
ing centers in the territory. 

62 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 313,560 249,136 79 

Previous week .. 313,560 241,834 17 

Year ago ....... 335,160 187,616 56 

‘© years ago... 330,660 268,245 78 

Five-year average .......+.s-se++% 76 

MPOGE BVOTERS® ce ccccccccccccces 17 
KANSAS CITY 

Sept. 23-29 ..... 197,700 170,223 86 

ious week 197,700 155,279 78 

ers 75,500 154,370 87 

Two years ago... 175,500 141,418 80 


MYOMP AVETAGS .......ccccccseee 81 
Wear average ...........000e0ee 86 
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WICHITA 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 62,400 45,977 73 
Previous week .. 62,400 43,173 69 
Yom? QMO cccecrces 62,400 49,888 80 
Two years ago... 62,400 49,494 79 
SALINA 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 46,800 41,127 88 
Previous week .. 46,800 42,035 89 
Year ago ....... 46,200 43,172 93 
Two years ago... 37,800 31,641 83 
OMAHA 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 27,300 25,523 93 
Previous week .. 27,300 26,719 98 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,520 75 
Two years ago... 27,300 23,695 86 
ST. JOSEPH 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 47,400 37,334 78 
Previous week .. 47,400 28,698 60 
Year ago ....... 47,400 46,371 98 
Two years ago... 47,400 48,084 101 
ATCHISON 
Sept. 23-29 ...... 30,900 30,714 99 
Previous week .. 30,900 24,570 79 
Year ago .....-- 29,700 29,346 99 
Two years ago... 29,700 28,130 96 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 70 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Sept. 28-29 ...cccccccccccccccseseceeees 88 
Previous Week .....ceeeececeecesesseens 82 
VOar AGO .nceccceceseccervceseeccssese 77 


Of the mills reporting, 3 reported ac- 
tive, 13 fair, 11 quiet, 5 slow, and 6 dull. 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
15,907 bbls last week, 19,891 in the pre- 
vious week, 10,207 a year ago, and 81,577 
two years ago. 


NEW YORK AGENTS WITHDRAW 


The Larabee Flour Mills Co. made the 
following announcement last Saturday: 
“Henry Koper & Co., New York, who 
for many years have represented the 
Larabee Flour Mills Co. in that city and 
elsewhere, announce their withdrawal, 
as agents, of the latter company. This 
change will take effect on or about Oct. 
1, and in no way reflects upon the cor- 
dial and friendly relations existing be- 
tween the two concerns.” 


BOARD OF TRADE ADVERTISES 


The local Board of Trade carried a 
full-page advertisement in a recent issue 
of the Weekly Kansas City Star, calling 
attention to the fact that farmers were 
actually using the facilities offered by 
such exchanges for protecting the sale of 
their crops. According to the advertise- 
ment, 50 Kansas farmers sold their an- 
ticipated crop last April for $1.60 bu, 
dealing in the July future, whereas the 
actual price they could have obtained for 
it in July would have been about 42c 
less. The advertisement points out that 
the grain exchanges of the country can 
be used by farmers, just as well as they 
can by millers and others, for hedging 
purposes, 

NOTES 


Fred Wolf, of the Wolf Milling Co., 
Ellinwood, Kansas, was in Kansas City 
last week. 

W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
was at the home office last week. 

J. A. White, a partner in Lamson 
Bros, & Co., Chicago, grain and stocks, 
spent most of last week visiting the local 
offices of the company. 

Effective Oct. 1, the local Board of 
Trade discontinues summer trading 
hours. The floor now opens at 9:30 a.m. 
and closes at 1:15 p.m. 

Benjamin S. Bull, of the local office 
of the Washburn Crosby Co., will be 
married next week to Miss Mercedes 
Krieger, of Kansas City. 

Clarence M. Hardenbergh, president of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., has 
returned from Minneapolis, where he had 
been convalescing for several weeks after 
an operation for appendicitis. 

J. P. Parks, local feed broker, who 


has been on an extended motor tour in 
the East, is expected to return at the 


“end of this week. He attended the grain 


dealers’ convention in Boston. 


Myron E, Humphrey, president of the 
Chickasha (Okla.) Milling Co., was in 
Kansas City last week after having at- 
tended the early part of the bakers’ con- 
vention in Chicago. 

W. H. Sudduth, vice president of the 
Commander-Larabee Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, while in Kansas City last 
week, said that he hoped to leave soon 
on a hunting trip in the Northwest. 


Otto Bresky, president of the Seaboard 
Flour Corporation, Boston, was here 
last week, visiting the Rodney Milling 
Co., of which he is president. He came 
west after attending the bakers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago. 

Robert T. Browne, who recently re- 
signed from the Vanderslice-Lynds Co., 
grain, Kansas City, returned last week 
from Minneapolis. He has joined the 
wheat buying department of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. 


George E. Hincke, president of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., returned re- 
cently from a trip to California, where 
he went, accompanied by Mrs. Hincke, 
to see his recently born and first grand- 
son. Mr. Hincke expects to go to his 
home at Pinckneyville, Ill., soon. 


Wheat seeding is well under way in all 
parts of Kansas, and in the more north- 
erly sections it is nearing completion. 
The extremely fine, dry fall has not 
helped the seed bed, and, although sum- 
mer fallowed lands are in excellent con- 
dition, rains are badly needed to moisten 
the surface soil. 

A. D. Acheson, president of the Ache- 
son Flour Co., Inc., Philadelphia, repre- 
sentative in Philadelphia for many years 
for the Midland Flour Milling Co., was 
here last week visiting the Midland com- 
pany in connection with the branch office 
that it is opening in Boston in order 
to represent the milling company in New 
England territory. 

oo 


WICHITA 


There was a noticeable improvement in 
shipping instructions last week, due to 
a stronger wheat market. Besides this, 
millers reported total sales in excess of 
60 per cent of capacity, mostly to job- 


’ bers, little interest being manifested by 


bakers. There was little, if any, im- 
provement in export business. 

Short patent flour was quoted, Kansas 
City basis, Sept. 28, at $6.80 bbl, cot- 
ton 98's. 

NOTES 


Fred Burrall, field representative for 
the Wichita Flour Mills Co., passed the 
week end at the home office. 

Wiley T. Hawkins, sales manager for 
the Consolidated Flour Mills Co., is in 
Jefferson City, Mo., on business. 


O. H. Hawkins, southwestern sales rep- 
resentative for the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., has been called to the gen- 
eral offices, to serve as assistant sales 
manager. 

<_<! 


OKLAHOMA 


The advancing price of wheat last 
week stimulated trading in flour, which 
was advanced 20c. All classes of trade 
were affected, with the exception of ex- 
ports, which were lighter, except to Lat- 
in America. Quotations, Sept. 27: hard 
wheat short patent, $6.90 bbl; soft wheat 
short patent, $7.10; standard patent, 
$6.40. 


NOTES . 

John N. Windburn, of Marlton, Ark., 
Arkansas representative of the Bob 
White Flour Mills, visited Kingfisher 
last week. 


The cash trading market for wheat 
opened by grain men and millers in 
Enid, Okla., in July, has proved a suc- 
cessful experiment, according to local 
opinion. 

The Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co. is 
adding equipment to its plant which will 
double the present output of flour. A 
new 100,000-bu elevator will be built next 
spring. 

Charles Gilbert, formerly salesman for 
the Bob White Flour Mills, Kingfisher, 
Okla., has resigned to become connected 
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with the Model Grocery. He is suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Martin, formerly of the 
Vaughn Bakery. 

Sowing of wheat in northwestern Tex- 
‘as has begun, some localities having prac- 
tically finished. This is unusually early 
for wheat planting. It is expected that 
the 2,629,000 acres sown in 1927 will be 
exceeded this year. 

Most of the ground has been prepared 
for wheat planting in northern and 
northeastern Oklahoma, and in some sec- 
tions actual planting is under way. How- 
ever, the larger part of the acreage will 
not be planted before Oct. 15. The soil 
is too dry in some localities. Some farm- 
ers, are cutting their corn in order to 
have more ground for the planting of 
winter wheat. Corn is maturing rapidly, 
and promises an unusually heavy yield. 

oo > 


ATCHISON-LEAVEN- 
WORTH 


Flour demand last week continued to 
decline, and sales were limited, being for 
the most part confined to those who 
have adopted a hand-to-mouth policy and 
are only buying when forced to, regard- 
less of price. While dealers are slightly 
bullish, they are not inclined to take on 
additional purchases, as most of them 
are fairly well loaded on flour for which 
they must furnish directions before Jan. 
1, or pay carrying charges. The strength 
of the market is just as much a relief to 
the trade as it is to the mills. 

Shipping directions were fairly good, 
although mills still complained about 
slow: specifications on some contracts, 
There are occasional evasions of con- 
tracts, but most buyers seem to be taking 
out their requirements as quickly as 


_could be expected. 


NOTES 

W. H. Hinkle, sales manager for the 
Blair Elevator Corporation, Atchison, is 
in Iowa, calling on the trade. 


H. S. Pearlstone and Mrs. Pearlstone, 
of New York City, visited the offices 
of the Cain Bros. Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, last week. 


Victor A. Cain, president of the Cain 
Bros. Milling Co., Leavenworth, the first 
of last week was in Chicago, attending 
the bakers’ convention. 


oo 


NEBRASKA 
A fairly good business was reported 
last week. Nearly all was in compara- 
tively small lots for current use and for 
October, November and December ship- 
ment. All Omaha and country mills con- 
tinued to operate at about capacity. The 
trade showed very little interest in long 
deferred contracts. Shipping instruc- 
tions were fairly satisfactory. 
NOTES 
John P. Stone, of J. P. Stone & Co., 
Clarksburg, W. Va., representatives of 
the Blackburn Milling Co., was in Omaha 
last week. 


The addition to the elevator of the 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., which 
was begun several months ago, has been 
completed and is now in use, increasing 
the capacity of the elevator 275,000 bus. 

As a wheat flour manufacturing state, 
Nebraska now occupies ninth place, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Commerce. In 
1927 she occupied tenth place. With 42 
mills reporting, Nebraska in July of this 
year ground 1,068,797 bus wheat and 
produced 232,844 bbls flour. 

oo 


SALINA 


Flour trading last week improved 
somewhat, and an increase was shown in 
shipping directions, as well as in export 
business. Prices remained unchanged. 
Quotations, Sept. 27, basis Kansas City, 
cotton 98’s: short patent, $6.10@6.40 bbl; 
95 per cent, $5.80@6; straight, $5.70@ 
5.85. 


NOTES 

Kansas has enjoyed fine weather for 
wheat drilling during the past few weeks, 
with a tendency toward dryness now. A 
normal acreage will be sown. 

W. L. Shellabarger, secretary of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., and 
his family, have gone to Decatur, IIl., to 
visit Mr. Shellabarger’s mother. 
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Concluding Sessions of the Bakers’ (onvention 


Large Attendance and a Well-Planned, Efficiently Engineered 


October 3, 1928 


Program Featured the Annual Meeting of the American Bakers 


Association at Chicago. 


Opening Sessions Were Reported in 


The Northwestern Miller and American Baker of Sept. 26. 


MONG the most constructive fea- 
tures of the annual meeting of the 
American Bakers Association at 

Chicago, Sept. 24-28, was the trade prac- 
tices conference called by the presidents 
of the American association and the As- 
sociated Bakers of America, Retail and 
Wholesale. Matthew H. Carpenter, of 
Milwaukee, presided. 

Mr. Carpenter explained the purposes 
of the conference, and discussed some of 
the problems confronting the baking in- 
dustry today. After a frank and de- 
tailed discussion in which many bakers 
participated, a committee on resolutions 
was appointed and the meeting then ad- 
journed until late in the afternoon. 
Upon reassembling, the committee re- 
ported resolutions decrying the return 
of stale goods, free bread, and the use of 
coupons and premiums. The resolutions 
stated that these practices should be 
eliminated, and called upon the two na- 
tional associations to lend their aid in 
abolishing them. It was also recom- 
mended that both organizations appoint 
a committee to act as one in carrying 
on this work. 


ASSOCIATED BAKERS’ EXECUTIVES MEET 


The executive committee meeting of 
the Associated Bakers of America, 
Wholesale and Retail, was held on the 
afternoon of Sept. 24, with Charles F. 
Pfeffer presiding. C. J. Kremer, Wis- 
consin dairy and food commissioner, of- 
fered suggestions on the standardization 
of jellies to clarify differences between 
food authorities and bakers. A review 
of the co-operative efforts of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of America and the Amer- 
ican Bakers Association to solve the 
question of secondhand flour sacks, was 
presented and indorsed. A committee 
was appointed to aid a similar commit- 
tee of the American Bakers Association 
in arranging the trade practice confer- 
ence of the baking industry which was 
held on Sept. 24. 


AMERICAN BAKERS FOUNDATION 


The management of the American 
Bakers Foundation remains in the hands 
of those who have so ably handled its 
affairs up to the present. Lewis F. 
Bolser, of Minneapolis, is chairman, L. 
J. Schumaker, of Philadelphia, vice 
chairman, M. Lee Marshall, New York, 
treasurer, and Senator Rabenold, New 
York, secretary. Five members were 
elected from the board of governors, as 
follows: L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, and 
Richard Wahl, Louisville, three-year 
term; M. Lee Marshall, New York, and 
L. J. Schumaker, Philadelphia, two-year 
term; Frederic H. Frazier, New York, 
one-year term, succeeding Henry Stude, 
resigned; J. M. Livingston, Chicago, and 
Senator Rabenold, New York. 


BAKERY SALES PROMOTION SESSIONS 


On Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 25, the 
initial session of the Bakery Sales Pro- 
motion Association was called to or- 
der in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, by Charles S. 
Goodman, of the Bricker Baking Co., 
Lancaster, Pa., president. After intro- 
ducing James S. Parry, honorary allied 
trades chairman, and S. S. Watters, hon- 
orary bakers’ chairman, he addressed the 
meeting on the purposes of bakery sales 
promotion work. 

Before deciding upon the kind and 
form of advertising to use, bakers should 
make up their minds what type of prod- 
ucts they intend to produce, Mr. & - 
man said, pointing out that bakers who 
have advertised sincerely and consistent- 
ly are forging ahead in their communi- 
ties. He further said that all forms of 
merchandising are changing rapidly, and 
that the baking industry, both collective- 


ly and individually, must adapt itself to 
these changes as quickly as they are 
made. 

Mr. Goodman spoke of the competition 
that baking is encountering from other 
foods, and emphatically stated that it 
will require a national advertising cam- 
paign to overcome competition of this 
character. At the outset, however, bread 
has one big advantage in its favor, be- 
cause it is a food article of universal 
consumption. 

He explained that during the coming 
year the Bakery Sales Promotion Asso- 
ciation will offer more service for its 
members, as a bureau will be operated 
to which a member may send any per- 
plexing sales problem for discussion and 
answer. 


NEED OF HELP IN RETAIL SELLING 


In his address he next stressed the 
necessity for help in retail selling chan- 
nels, pointing out the fact that the retail 
grocer is the most important phase in 
the distribution of wholesale bakery 
products. He closed his address by de- 
claring that bakers are paying more at- 
tention to sales than ever before. Im- 
mediately after this he turned over the 
direction of the meeting to A. T. Tobey, 
of the Spaulding Baking Co., Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., who immediately called upon 
Gerard R. Williams to answer the ques- 
tion, “Is market analysis of value to the 
production department?” 

Mr. Williams answered this affirma- 
tively, saying that it is not only advis- 
able but necessary. He said that an 
analysis should be. made both of the gro- 
cery field and of consumers, as the re- 
sulting information should be used to- 
gether. He said that a community’s de- 
sire for variety can be determined 
through analysis of the market, and that 
through offering a varied line of bakery 
goods much can be done to increase the 


consumption of these products. How- 
ever, this cannot be accomplished without 
a careful study of the market. 

Mr. Williams declared that all forms 
of analysis should be made by an outside 
and disinterested party, for otherwise the 
information will be colored. He pointed 
out that such an analysis gives advance 
notice of changing desires on the part 
of consumers. In closing he said that 
market analysis is not a cure-all for the 
ills of the baking industry, but that when 
backed up by intelligent management it 
is of outstanding value. 

This question was carried on by Walt- 
er Dietz, who discussed how an analysis 
should be made. He advised that care 
be used in the selection of those who 
are to do the work; that they should be 
experienced investigators; that men 
should be used for a grocery canvass and 
women in a house-to-house investigation. 
He said that it is not necessary to visit 
every store or house, but all different 
7 should be investigated and classi- 

ed. 

One of the most important questions, 
he said, is to ask the grocers if the cut 
prices of chain stores materially affect 
the sale of the same product in their 
stores. He added that the investigators 
should not reveal for whom they are 
working, for otherwise the information 
gained might be biased. 

Mr. Williams was again called upon, 
and this time he discussed the subject 
of complaints. He said that they should 
be investigated quickly and thoroughly, 
and settled in the same manner. He 
warned that complaints about quality 
coming in through salesmen should be in- 
vestigated very carefully before being 
turned in to the prdduction department, 
and that telephone and mail complaints 
should receive the same courteous con- 
sideration that is given to personal ones. 
Whenever possible, however, all com- 





THE accompanying illustration shows a group of girls from Marshall Field 

& Co.'s, who displayed uniforms for sales girls at a meeting of the cake and 
retail section at the Chicago convention of the American Bakers Association. 
The uniforms were considered by those present to be extremely attractive, and 
considerable astonishment was caused by the fact that one of them could be 
purchased for the low sum of $1.98. The most expensive, a silk dress, was priced 


at $12.75. 


plaints should be handled by a personal 
representative of the bakery. 

From this subject he went to that of 
the sales value of cleanliness, in connec- 
tion with which he said that shops should 
be kept clean and sanitary at all times, 
and that keeping them clean should be 
made a definite part of the shop sched- 
ule, the same as production and sales, 
He described the employees as being the 
best means for gaining this end, but said 
that they must be directed in the work, 
and added that they must be thoroughly 
sold themselves on the value of cleanli- 
ness. 

He said that the sales value of cleanli- 
ness can be capitalized upon by organiz- 
ing a drive to get consumers to visit the 
plant, and always keeping it open for 
inspection. He continued by saying that 
cleanliness should extend to the personal 
appearance of the sales representatives 
of the companies, and at this point in 
his address he had several different types 
of uniforms displayed. 

At the close of Mr. Williams’ remarks 
Mr. Goodman read the answers to a 
series of questions that had been pre- 
sented to bakers, which clearly showed 
that they are in favor of a national ad- 
vertising campaign, to be carried on 
both by bakers and the allied trades, 
covering a period of several years. Some 
were in favor of advertising bread alone, 
and others thought that all bakery prod- 
ucts should be included. No definite ac- 
tion was taken on the question. 

This concluded the addresses of the 
afternoon, and was followed by the pres- 
entation of a skit, which was one of the 
outstanding features of the session. Its 
purpose was to show the untruthfulness 
of the charges that are made against 
white bread, and that the present agita- 
tor is simply a development of the old- 
time medical faker. The skit was en- 
titled “Buy a Bottle of Oil,” and the 
cast was as follows: prologue, Murray 
K. Guthrie; “You Little Boys Stand 
Back,” Ellis Baum; “Buy a Bottle of the 
Oil,” William J. Morris, Jr; epilogue, 
Dr. R. E. Lee. 


SECOND SALES PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


Organization and advertising were the 
features stressed at the second session 
of the Bakery Sales Promotion Associa- 
tion, held Wednesday morning. The sub- 
ject of organization was presented in the 
form of a skit, in which an applicant 
applied for a position as a bread sales- 
man, and the important factors entering 
into such a situation were stressed. 
Those who played parts in this act were 
W. E. Long, Talbot Denny, C. W. Wil- 
liams, Guy Burns and W. G. Martin, Jr. 

Various phases of advertising were 
discussed in detail and their application 
to the baking industry pointed out. 
Traver Smith, of The Fleischmann Co. 
pointed out that other foods are offering 
keen competition to breadstuffs, and that 
they are being actively advertised and 
merchandised, and added that as a result 
of this situation the consumption of 
bread has declined in the United States 
in recent years, and it is imperative that 
the baking industry take steps to over- 
come this situation. Mr. Smith pictured 
advertising as being thé solution to this 
problem, and following his address other 
speakers went into some of the details of 
this angle of merchandising. 

Murray Guthrie, of the Harrison- 
Guthrie Agency, Minneapolis, took up 
the question of the advertising budget 
after first stressing the necessity of such 
control. He said that 8 per cent of sales 
is the average amount set aside for such 
a fund, although the total will vary u0- 
der different conditions, as, for instancé 
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Above are two views of the cake section at the Chicago convention of the American Bakers Association, showing the large variety of cakes that were on display and 
special advertising exhibits arranged by Frank J. Nemetz, secretary of the cake and retail section of the association. 


when a new product is being placed upon 
the market a higher per cent will be re- 

red at first than after it has become 
established. Whatever budget is decided 
upon, however, should be closely fol- 
lowed, Mr. Guthrie said, and it is dan- 
gerous to exceed it. 

One of the fundamental principles in 
advertising, according to Mr. Guthrie, 
is concentration. Scattered efforts will 
not be as effective as those centered in 
one district or upon one product. He 
mentioned billboards, newspapers, and 
merchandising helps at the place of sale, 
as the leading advertising mediums, but 
added that each market must be studied 
individually, as peculiarly local problems 
are encountered in every district. He 
concluded by saying that advertising 
must be carried on consistently, because 
no product is ever permanently estab- 
lished, and all require continuous selling 
efforts to be kept in the front. 

“Media,” the next subject discussed, 
was defined by Walter Warrick, of the 
W. E. Long Co., as vehicles for carrying 
messages to dealers and consumers. He 
said that media are newspapers and 
magazines, outdoor advertising, contact 
at point of sale, dealer advertising, di- 
rect mail, house organs and gift adver- 
tising, such as church and school pro- 
grams. 

In speaking of advertising at the point 
of sale he said that it is necessary for 
the package to be attractive, and that a 
design, once adopted, should be retained. 
He mentioned cases wherein it had been 
disastrous for bakers to change brands 
and package designs unnecessarily. The 
appearance of trucks and salesmen is al- 
so an important part of advertising, if 
properly employed. House-to-house can- 
vassing, Mr. Warrick said, provides an 
opportunity for concentrating where dis- 
tribution is low, but it is an expensive 
procedure. He classed direct mail as of 
questionable value for advertising bakery 
products, saying that in some cases it 
has been successful and in others not. 

Mr. Warrick stated that a wise selec- 
tion of media will be of little value un- 
less the whole question of advertising 
practice is carefully considered, this be- 
ing particularly true for the preparation 

copy. He classed newspapers and 
billboards as effective means for adver- 
tising bakery products. Program adver- 

g, Mr. Warrick declared, should be 
classed under donations rather than ad- 
vertising. The giving of premiums, cou- 
Pons and free bread were all cited as 
bad trade Seeetiows and resulting in un- 
settled conditions in markets. 

The necessity for close co-operation 

ween the advertising and sales depart- 
ments was the subject of an address by 
Loyd W. Baillie, of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., New York, who said that 
advertising alone can sell some commodi- 
ties, but not bakery products. He de- 
clared that it is up to bakers themselves 
to make advertising an important part 
of their businesses, and stressed the ne- 
cessity for close supervision of their or- 


ganizations. 


Mr. Baillie pointed out that it is im- 
possible for advertising to succeed unless 
it has the backing of the company’s sales 
organization, and that before a campaign 
is started the management should see 
to it that the entire organization is thor- 
oughly familiar with it and ready to sup- 
port it at every opportunity. 

One of the interesting features of this 
session was the reading of the answers 
made by various members of the allied 
trades regarding the advisability of a na- 
tional advertising campaign for bread- 
stuffs at this time. When summarized, 
one group expressed the thought that it 
is necessary to advertise in this manner 
immediately, as other foods are advanc- 
ing through this means. This group 
thought that the initial effort should cov- 
er a period of several years and involve 
the expenditure of a sufficient sum of 
money to make the advertising outstand- 
ing. 

Rector group, however, maintained 
that the membership of the American 
Bakers Association was too limited for 
such an undertaking and that the money 
could not be made available. It was felt 
that existing trade evils should be ironed 
out first and that the industry should be 
almost unanimously in favor before a 
campaign was undertaken, for otherwise 
it would be a failure. 


LAST SALES SESSION 


The final session of the Bakery Sales 
Promotion Association, held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, was devoted to a distri- 
bution meeting under the direction of 
Carl Bergquist, of St. Paul. In dis- 
cussing the subject, D. P. Chindblom, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., said that many 
bakers have neglected to study the sub- 
ject of delivery equipment in the past, 
and have been guided rather by inclina- 
tion than need, and pointed out that 
primarily bakers were dealing with gas 
cars, as the use of electric ones was only 
possible when a sufficient number were 
operated to warrant the maintenance of 
a company service department. He also 
declared that many bakers were using 
ears which were larger than necessary, 
pointing out that lighter equipment, with 
a large cubic storage space, could be 
operated more economically. 

“Distribution Survey and Route Analy- 
sis” was the subject on which Carl D. 
Wilke, of Beatrice, Neb., addressed the 
association, and declared that distribu- 
tion was the biggest problem today. By 
both old and new bakers, said Mr. Wilke, 
the proper sort of market surveys and 
adequate zoning should be regarded as 
the first consideration, and information 
gained through these surveys should be 
fully used. 

Some of the necessary information in 
guiding the distribution of bakery prod- 
ucts was listed by Mr. Wilke as fol- 
lows: location of the plant, total number 
of dealers in the territory, potential pos- 
sibilities, average number of stops per 
route, class and nationality of dealers, 
type of equipment best suited to the 
route, t of salesman, seasonal condi- 
tions, and dealer tendencies. 


In discussing sales development, B. N. 
Spencer, of St. Paul, said that bakers 
must effect a closer ce-operation with 
grocers, and each must appreciate the 
responsibilities of the other. He de- 
clared that bakery salesmen must ac- 
quire a better knowledge of the prob- 
lems of the grocers and aid them in op- 
erating their stores after the best modern 
methods, helping them to get their stock 
within reach of the public, to make more 
attractive use of color and to provide at- 
tractive cases for the display of prod- 
ucts. Mr. Spencer said that in instances 
where this system had been tried it had 
resulted in increased sales. 

As the concluding item of the program 
of the association, a two-act skit, “Red 
Ink,” was presented, and emphasized the 
particular sales problems which had been 
discussed. 


CAKE AND RETAIL SECTION MEETINGS 


The opening session of the cake and 
retail section, conducted in connection 
with the Chicago convention of the 
American Bakers Association, was held 
on Tuesday afternoon, Sept. 25, with 
about 300 bakers and others present. 
Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, presided, and in 
her opening remarks reviewed the forma- 
tion of the section, what it has accom- 
plished, and discussed the platform 
adopted for future activities. Much good 
work had already been done, and data 
and suggestions made at this meeting 
should give the officials and committees 
plenty to work on before the next meet- 
ing. Mrs. Brooke, in introducing Dr. 
J. A. Le Clere, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated that the 
department was doing splendid research 
work on various types of butter, flour 
and milk. 

Frank J. Nemetz, secretary of the cake 
and retail section of the American Bak- 
ers Association, told of the questionnaire 
sent out to a representative number of 
bakers in all parts of the country. He 
discussed, briefly, certain of the answers 
received, and distributed to those pres- 
ent a resume of those received as to the 
reasons for using ingredients. 

P. G. Pirrie, of Bakers Weekly, spoke 
of the special equipment needs of the 
cake baker, and led in a discussion that 
followed. He strongly urged quality in 
cake baking, tracing the parallel be- 
tween the present status of commercial 
cake baking and the position of bread 
baking before the modern movement to- 
ward better bread. There was, he be- 
lieved, too much hand work in cake mak- 
ing. 

DEMONSTRATION ON EGG WHITES 


One of the features of this section was 
a demonstration led by W. E. Broeg, 
head of The Fleischmann Co.’s Traveling 
School, assisted by Mr. Kinney, of the 
Procter & Gamble Co. The subject was 
egg whites, suggested by the large sur- 
plus in this country. Articles displayed 
along the sides of the hall were made 
with egg whites. Mr. Broeg distributed 
to those present a number of formulas 


on various kinds of cakes and icings. 

The meeting hall in the east section of 
the exhibit room was a very fine place to 
hold this session, and Mr. Nemetz had 
prepared a splendid exhibit of cake ad- 
vertising, as well as a fine display of 
many kinds of cakes, etc. 


THE WEDNESDAY SESSIONS 


The excellent attendance at the second 
session of the cake and retail section 
on Wednesday morning showed the gen- 
uine importance of this branch of the in- 
dustry’s work, and bakers by their in- 
telligent questions and close attention to 
the speakers evidenced their belief in the 
future of this type of product. A. W. 
Lantz, of the Lantz Bros. Baking Co., 
St. Louis, was an efficient presiding 
chairman, holding speakers to their ap- 
pointed time limit. 

Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, of the research 
department of the Purity Bakeries, con- 
tinued her report, pointing out that mill- 
ers are working very hard to eliminate 
lack of uniformity in flour, since the 
difficulty of changing a cake formula 
makes this of primary importance. She 
touched briefly on new crop cake flours 
and reviewed the variety and character- 
istics of soft winter grades. The ensu- 
ing discussion brought out the great de- 
sirability of knowing the relation of flour 
characteristics to the finished cake so 
that changes in formulas may be made 
with variance in the flour. 

Carl Ritter, of the T. F. Bayha Bak- 
ery, Wheeling, W. Va., spoke on baking 
time and oven temperature, showing that 
their proper regulation is an important 
contribution to quality products. He 
assumed that a good oven and an accu- 
rate thermometer were used, and then 
divided cakes into five classes—layers, 
sheets, loaf, pound and box—and dis- 
tributed charts that gave for each proper 
mixing temperature, baking temperature, 
and baking time, with respect to the 
quantity of batter in the pan and the 
size of the pan. These schedules are the 
result of careful study, and copies may 
be obtained from the American Institute 
of Baking. 

The third speaker was P. E. Minton, 
of the Southern Cottonseed Oil Trading 
Co., whose experiments with sugar have 
been most extensive and have developed 
many most interesting facts. The rela- 
tion of these experiments to cake has 
been to show the effect of various granu- 
lations on the creaming quality. He 
tested coarse granulated, fine granulat- 
ed, standard powdered and XX XX pow- 
dered sugars, with an even temperature 
of 78 degrees with hydrogenated fat, 
=a and lard. The results showed 
conclusively that at all times the fine 
granulated sugar, with a 100 mesh gran- 
ulation gave the best volume and 
creamed most readily, and should be 
used by the baker. This fine natural 
granulation was to be preferred to pow- 
dered, because of the sharp angles these 
granules possessed in comparison with 
the tiny round granules of powdered. 

Dr. Stanley Wycoff, of the Fairmont 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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TOLEDO 
Soft winter wheat standard patent 
flour was quoted, Sept. 28, at $6.40@ 
6.50 bbl, and local springs at $6, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 120,900 99,065 82 

Previous week .. 120,030 79,349 66 

Year ago ......+. 63,900 35,709 56 

Two years ago... 46,110 25,416 55 

Three years ago. 64,800 33,238 61 
NOTES 


Fred Adams, who formerly conducted 
a flour and feed business in Toledo, as 
Fred Adams & Son, for more than 50 
years, died Sept. 27, aged 88. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
vator & Mill Co., Toledo, and Mrs. Coup, 
left last week on a trip to St. Louis and 
French Lick Springs, Ind. 


o> 
INDIANAPOLIS 


There was a fair demand for flour for 
the family trade last week to fill current 
needs. It is believed that future buying 
will come a little later, but there is no 
present evidence of it. Soft wheat flour 
prices are well stabilized, and are consid- 
ered high by the buyers. Bakers are 
very cautious, and little future business 
is being done. Millers believe that hard 
wheat flour has reached its low point for 
the present crop. There was little ex- 
port demand. Some scattered sales were 
reported from Latin America and the 
West Indies, but European buyers were 
difficult to please. Quotations, Indian- 
apolis, Sept. 29: soft winter short patent 
$7@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.30, first clear 
$5.25@5.75; hard winter short patent 
$6.50@7, straight $5.40@5.90, first clear 
$4.90@5.40; spring first patent $6.25@ 
6.75, standard patent $6@6.50, first clear 
$5.50@6. 

NOTES 

Professor H. S. Jackson, head of the 
botany department of the Purdue Uni- 
versity agricultural experiment station, 
has resigned, to accept a professorship at 
the University of Toronto. 


The plant and business of the George 
W. Kennedy Milling Co., Shelbyville, 
Ind., will be taken over, Nov. 1, by a 
group of farmers who plan to operate 
it as a co-operative market for their 
products. 

oo > 


NASHVILLE 


Practically all southeastern mills re- 
ported a fair volume of business last 
week, The strong tone of wheat bol- 
stered the position of the mills. There 
were few complaints regarding specifica- 
tions on old contracts. Mills have been 
increasing production, and flour is being 
moved without leaving any surplus. 
September output has been running 
ahead of the preceding year for the first 
time in a considerable while. Forecasts 
of a larger business for this crop year 
than the previous one are being made. 

The strong position of cash wheat has 
resulted in an upward tendency in soft 
winter flour prices. However, the high 
prices of feed have prevented a great 
advance. Quotations, Sept. 29: best soft 
winter wheat short patent, 98-lb cottons, 
f.o.b., Ohio River stations, $8.75@9.10 
bbl; standard patent, $7.50@7.75; 
straights, $7.25@7.50; first clears, $6@ 
6.50. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours reported a quiet demand last 
week, Sales of western hard winter 
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brands were most active. Local stocks 
are about normal for this period. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, 
$7.50@8 bbl; standard patent, 25@40c 
less; hard winter wheat short patent, 
$7@17.50; standard patent, 50@75c less. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 149,520 103,496 69 

Previous week .. 148,320 101,603 69 

Year ago ....... 139,920 97,999 70 

Two years ago... 170,820 109,639 64 

Three years ago. 163,020 118,659 72 
NOTES 


Carl Sims, president of the Sims Mill- 
ing Co., Frankfort, Ind., was in Nash- 
ville last week, investigating trade con- 
ditions. 

R. H. McClelland, president of J. H. 
Wilkes & Co., flour and feed manufac- 
turers, is in Rochester, N. Y., where he 
recently underwent a serious operation. 


The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
will hold its regular quarterly meeting 
at the Brown Hotel, Louisville, Oct. 16. 
Dr. J. W. Sample, secretary, stated that 
routine business will be transacted, no 
special program having been arranged. 


oo 


EVANSVILLE 


Both domestic and export flour busi- 
ness showed new life last week. Ship- 
ping instructions were brisk. Prices re- 
mained firm, despite the increased de- 
mand. Quotations, Sept. 29, f.o.b., Ev- 
ansville, 98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft 
winter wheat, best patent $8 bbl, first 
patent $7.50, straights $7; Kansas hard, 
$7.75; first clears, in jute, $6.50; second 
clears, $6. 

NOTES 


R. D. Wallace, of the Wallace Milling 
Co., Huntingburg, has returned from a 
business trip to Indianapolis and Louis- 
ville. 

Miss Thelma Catherine Lauterbach, 
Evansville, and Elmer Dormeier, of the 
advertising department of Igleheart 
Bros., Inc., were married here late last 
week, 

Suit for $26,000 damages has been filed 
by Benton Moseby in the Gibson County 
circuit court against Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., for alleged injuries received when 
he was struck by a company truck driven 
by an employee. 

Engineering students of Evansville 
College will have an opportunity to work 
in the Cincinnati (Ohio) Milling Machine 
Co. plant. Max B. Robinson, former 
head of the engineering department of 
the local college, who is now with the 
milling machine company, made the ar- 
rangements. . 
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ATLANTA 


Flour last week showed an improving 
tendency, some of the larger bakers and 
jobbers placing a few bookings up to 60 
and 90 days. Hard winter short patents 
were in the best demand, with fair sales 
reported of standard and straight pat- 
ents. There was little call for spring 
wheat flour. Bakers were more active 
than jobbers. 

There was a further improvement in 
sales of soft wheat flour. Standard pat- 
ent and clears were moving unusually 
well, with short and straight patents 
fair. This enabled the mills to further 
increase production, and output was over 
70 per cent of capacity, about equal to 
last year and 10 per cent better than a 
fortnight ago. Export shipments were 
less than usual at this period. 

Directions have fallen off, although 
movement of flour in the Southeast is 
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fair, as most present orders ask for de- 
livery at once. 

Flour prices have been showing a 
tendency to advance, and quotations at 
the close averaged about 15@20c higher 
than the previous week for hard and 
soft wheat flour, while spring wheat flour 
was marked up about 10@l5c. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta, basis 98-lb 
cottons: hard winter short patent $87@ 
7.30 bbl, standard patent $6.70@7, 
straight patent $6.55@6.75; soft winter 
short patent $8.25@8.50, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.45@7.70, straight. patent $7.25@ 
7.50, fancy clears $6.90@8.10, second 
clears $6.30@6.50; spring wheat short 
patent $7.20@7.40, standard patent $6.90 
@7.15, straight patent $6.75@6.95. 


NOTES 

A new brokerage concern has been 
formed at Tampa, Fla, by A. M. 
Pridgen, of that city, the company op- 
erating as the Pridgen-Edwards Bro- 
kerage Co. 

Mack Trammell, who recently became 
vice president of the Southern Broker- 
age .» flour, feed and grain broker, 
has returned from a trip through north- 
ern Georgia and eastern Tennessee. 

M. L. Rechenbach, representing John 
A. Ferger, a hay, grain and feed shipper 
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of Cincinnati, was in Atlanta last week, 
visiting the Southern Brokerage Co., dis. 
tributor for the Ferger company in this 
district. 


The Atlanta (Ga.) Milling Co, ang 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., millers, Knox. 
ville, Tenn., both had attractive displays 
at the Southeastern Fair which opened jn 
Atlanta Sept. 29, and will continue 
through this week. 


B. F. Parker, Atlanta flour broker, and 
Ben E. Ricketts, manager of the south- 
eastern branch for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, have re- 
turned from Chicago, where they attend- 
ed the annual meeting of bakers, 


E. W. Morrison, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor on his way to Chi- 
cago for the bakery convention after a 
trip in Florida. He was in Jacksonville, 
Fla., at the time of the recent hurricane, 


A large Atlanta milling company 
states that this year’s crop of soft win- 
ter wheat contains a higher protein con- 
tent than last year’s, and that the spe- 
cial ruling of the Georgia agricultural 
department last year that wheat bran 
must contain 12.5 per cent protein and 
wheat shorts 14 per cent has therefore 
been rescinded, 


<>< 


President of Southwestern Millers’ League 
Urges Use of Short Patent Flour 


PEAKING before the recent annual 
meeting of bakers at the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, L. E. Moses, presi- 

dent of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
urged bakers to take advantage of the 
present low wheat markets by using 
short patent instead of straight grade 
flours in their bread. His complete ad- 
dress follows: 

I sincerely hope that the remarks that 
I am privileged to make will be of in- 
terest, and some of the thoughts con- 
structive. It is a privilege to address 
your business and financial executives on 
the subject of “The Baker and Short 
Patent Flour,” and the invitation extend- 
ed by President Stude is thoroughly ap- 
preciated. 

The remarkable trade development of 
recent years can only be continued by 
the close association of the members of 
any industry, and I congratulate you on 
this remarkable gathering and on the in- 
creased prominence of the baking indus- 
try in constructive development. The 
milling and baking industries are allied, 
and one cannot survive without the other 
being conducted on a profitable pro- 
gressive basis, with mutual understand- 
ing and individual determination of those 
engaged in both to recognize the impor- 
tance of one to the other. 

Being associated with the milling in- 
dustry, it is possible my thoughts will 
not be altogether altruistic and some 
may consider that my ideas are some- 
what inimical to your best interests. 
From a financial point of view, I am 
more heavily interested in the baking 
business than in the milling industry, but 
we should not consider our efforts in 
trade altogether from that angle. We 
must consider the responsibility of our 
business efforts to the demands of the 
public in the conversion of wheat by 
the mills into flour for your use, and by 
your industry into the various forms of 
food that you produce for consumption. 
The demands of the public require con- 
stantly increasing service from any well- 
regulated business industry. 

We are all familiar with the mechani- 
cal: development in the manufacture of 
wheat into flour and the baking of flour 
into bread, and its distribution. You, as 
an industry, can well be proud of and 
satisfied with keeping pace with the ad- 
vanced methods in mechanical develop- 
ment. But are you, as an industry, tak- 
ing advantage of scientific research pos- 
sibilities? Academic questions are some- 
times hard to adjust to practical finan- 
cial situations. Are you taking full ad- 
vantage of the business and financial 
situation that now exists? Our western 
civilization of today is based on mechani- 
cal development and scientific research, 
and upward evolution in living condi- 
tions as compared with antiquity would 





not be possible without these two great 
factors. An industry that does not avail 
itself of the possibilities of this age can- 
not continue to advance. 

You have kept pace with the mechani- 
cal development of bakery equipment, 
now keep pace with the scientific use of 
short patent flour in bread baking, and 
through your research department con- 
vince your members that by so doing the 
increased trade will more than offset the 
little increased cost of this principal in- 
gredient used in making wheat bread. 

The price of flour is not the only fac- 
tor to consider in placing your orders 
with millers. Protein and ash percent- 
age are not the only factors indicative 
of flour quality. Protein gives the baker 
an idea of the strength of the flour and 
governs, to some extent, the time of fer- 
mentation and method of handling the 
pore og Ash is only indicative of the 
grade milled, and will vary according to 
the character of the wheat raised in one 
crop compared with another. It gives 
the baker an idea of whether he is get- 
ting a short patent, straight grade or 
clear grade flour. A few more or less in- 
soluble particles in flour are not reflected 
when baked into bread. 

The science of baking will advance and 
the baker of tomorrow will have a great- 
er knowledge than the one of today, and 
that science should be utilized to a great- 
er degree in the purchase of flour than 
any other shop or financial factor. 

I do not believe that the scientific and 
thinking baker can justify the use of a 
straight grade of flour when it is possible 
to obtain a short patent flour at the com- 
paratively increased price of today. 
From present indications we can assume 
that for a year or more wheat will be on 
a lower price level than during the past 
four years. It is a known fact in the 
milling industry that as the price of 
wheat declines the nearer together are 
the selling prices of clear and low grade 
flours compared with the straight grade 
and with a comparatively higher price 
of clears, it follows that the short patent 
and the straight grade draw closer to- 
gether. 

Short patent flour always runs more 
uniform than straight grades, as any 
variance in wheat conditions is trans- 
ferred to the clear and low grade. In- 
creased uniformity is assured in short 
patent flour. 

There is no question of a long patent 
or so-called 95 per cent grade or straight 
grade flour not making a good loaf of 
bread, but it is not merely a good loaf 
that should be your ultimate aim. The 
bakery loaf cannot equal mother’s bread 
in texture or flavor unless you use 
grade of flour that the family trade or- 
dinarily buys and from which the family 
loaf is produced. The home trade is 
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where your increased consumption must 
obtained. 

“ee trend of the time is for quality 
fatereer Labor is well — bee 
rosperity, and the people of the 
waited States cena quality in every- 
they consume or use. We have 

es of increased consumption in 
lines of food, but where that in- 
crease is obtained it has been due to 
of bettering the quality of the 

gticle produced, That infinitesimal dif- 
ference in flavor and texture that pro- 
duces increased bread consumption in 
the home can only be obtained by using 
shigh grade short patent flour. It is a 
gientific flour milling fact that the un- 
desirable bread making qualities of 
wheat are removed in feed, low grade 
and clears, and the better part of the 
four is a product termed “short patent.” 

You cannot go too far in this quality 

ion. You have made wonderful 
strides in increasing volume of output, 
but yet, as a growing industry, you can- 
not be satisfied until you have practically 

anted the housewife’s bread with 
your bakery loaf, and it is only through 

ity that this can be obtained. Are 
you taking advantage of the possibilities 
when you let the price factor of your 
raw material be a controlling influence? 
You undoubtedly have figures available 
of your net cost of a loaf of bread when 
delivered to the retailer or consumer, 
and while I am not familiar with these 
figures, I venture to state that your 
overhead, labor, upkeep of plant and in- 
cidental expenses are considerably in ex- 
cess of the cost of the material used. 
Can you justify the position taken 
wherein you use anything less than the 
best of raw material to go into your 
loaf? 

The use of short patent lessens the re- 
quired use of oxidizing agencies in the 
dough, rendering a better flavored loaf, 
and gives the loaf that look of vitality 
which is so much desired. 

Owing to the previous high cost of 
wheat and flour, you have established 
your products on the present price mar- 
ket, and you can rightfully be apprehen- 
sive of a decline in wholesale and retail 
prices if the present low price of wheat 
and flour prevails for any length of time, 
unless you take the present opportunity 
to increase the quality of your bread. 
Good wheat is the basis of good flour, 
and a miller cannot make a high grade 
flour out of questionable wheat. Good 
flour is the basis of good bread, and you 
cannot make a high grade loaf out of 
ordinary flour. Why not take advantage 
of the present price situation of your 
products and increase your loaf quality 
by using a short patent flour? 

You can depend upon the flour millers 
of the United States to co-operate with 
you in supplying a quality flour with 
any percentage of low grade and clear 
grade products taken off their run, and 
furnish a short patent flour as you in- 
dividually may demand. They would 
necessarily be keenly interested, as such 
procedure would increase their total out- 
put in milling your requirements. The 
flour milling industry can advantageously 
market any amount of low grade and 
clears produced, through foreign trade 
connections, and such an increased pro- 
duction of flour would require an in- 
creased exportation of United States 
manufactured goods instead of our sur- 
plus wheat being exported as raw ma- 
terial. 

Before the gigantic development of 
your industry in large units, and through 
your increasing and progressive facilities 
of distribution and the supplanting of the 
family loaf consumption, the flour mills 
of the United States produced a larger 
Percentage of short patent flour than 
straight grade. I am informed that at 
least 75 per cent of the bakers’ flour sold 
in the United States today is of a 
straight grade, which indicates that you 
are depending too much upon better 
methods of baking and possibly admix- 
tures, as well as allowing the price fac- 
tor of your flour to enter too much into 
your calculation. 

Why not take advantage of your su- 
Perior baking methods as compared with 

housewife’s, and by the use of the 
Same grade of flour that she uses pro- 
a loaf so much better in flavor and 
“ppearance that you will in a measure 
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totally supplant the family loaf? Your 
distribution service is increasing, and 
with prosperity of our entire people, the 
use of bakery products will increase if 
you will take advantage of this golden 
opportunity. 

I am positive that the use of a short 
patent flour will serve two purposes: 
first, increase the consumption of bread 
to such an extent that the increased cost 
will be more than equalized in the less- 
ened overhead charge; second, it will 
place the bakers that use a short patent 
quality of flour in a class by themselves, 
so that even if some part of your indus- 
try should undertake to lessen your price 
on account of decreased cost of raw ma- 
terial, your quality bread would sell at 
the higher price, and your price basis, 
now established, could be maintained and 
not interfere with a reasonable profit 
should the price of wheat and flour ad- 
vance from its present level. 

The food faddist idea that white flour 
is unhealthful is falling by the wayside. 
Our two industries are deeply interested 
in the consumption of white bread, and 
some of the foremost dietitians are advo- 
cating the use of the highest grade of 
white bread that can be obtained, in- 
stead of whole wheat bread or offal 
products. 

Your road is clear for increased pros- 
perity through higher percentage of pro- 
duction and consumption. This consump- 
tion problem is a paramount one for 
the baking and milling industries to 
solve. You can by concerted effort in- 
crease the consumption of bakers’ bread 
in the homes of American families. 

I realize that this quality flour plea 
has been considered by your industry 
many times and presented through many 
channels, and my only hope is that I 
have given you some new business and 
financial thoughts that may be of mutual 
benefit. 

oo 


HUTCHINSON 


Flour sales ranged from poor to fair 
with mills of central Kansas last week. 
Bookings generally were below capacity, 
with the trade very little interested in 
new commitments. Foreign inquiry was 
light. A small quantity of flour was 
worked to Latin America at fairly satis- 
factory prices. Shipping directions were 
a shade easier, and some mills were able 
to operate on a full-time basis. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 28, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $6.70 bbl; straight, 
$6.20; first clear, $4.95. 


NOTES 


A Diesel engine has been installed by 
the Attica (Kansas) Mills. 


A. L. Jacobson, manager of the Arnold 
Milling Co., Sterling, is making a long 
visit in the eastern markets. 


Charles Hunter, manager of the Attica 
(Kansas) Mills, has gone to the Pacific 
Coast on an extended vacation trip. 


Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling Co., 
made a business trip to St. Louis last 
week, 


H. O. Davis, manager of the Imperial 
Flour Mills Co., Harper, is on a several 
weeks’ trip through central and eastern 
states. 


J. G. Pfister, sales manager for the 
Newton (Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., 
was married last week to Miss Lydia 
Rodenburg, of Halstead. 


J. M. Blair, manager of the Lyons 
(Kansas) Flour Milling Co., went to 
points in the East to call on the trade 
after attending the bakers’ convention in 
Chicago. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president and man- 
ager of the Goerz Flour Mills Co., New- 
ton, has returned from Chicago, where 
he attended the bakers’ convention. He 
described the meeting as one of the best 
he had ever participated in. 

The William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, let a contract last week to the 
Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, for in- 
stallation of a complete line of boltin 
machinery at the B mill. The work w 
start about Jan. 1, unless operations make 
it impossible. The improvements will 
slightly increase the capacity of the 
plant. 


€HICAGO: 
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CHICAGO 


Prices of bread flours showed little 
change last week, but soft winter wheat 
mills advanced their levels. Business 
done was fair, but dealers and mill rep- 
resentatives were far from satisfied. 
The bakers’ convention took up the time 
of many local dealers, and at such a 
gathering there is little opportunity to 
make sales. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—There was not 
much activity reported in spring wheat 
flour. Buyers in the main have con- 
tracted ahead, and the upward trend of 
the market was not conducive to buying. 
Sales were mostly in single car lots up 
to 500 or 600 bbls, and one sale of 5,000 
bbls clears was reported. Shipping di- 
rections were fair. * 

Hard Winter Flour—tThe trade is 
heavily booked on hard winter flour, and 
trouble had been experienced in obtain- 
ing directions. There has been a decid- 
ed improvement in this respect, however, 
and most mill agents and brokers now 
say specifications are satisfactory. 

Soft Winter Flour—Soft winters were 
not moving in any volume, few jobbers 
or bakers taking on more than one to 
three cars at a time. Business was well 
divided between mills in the central 
states, Missouri, Illinois and the Pacific 
Coast. 

Flour Prices —Quotations, Sept. 29, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes: spring top patent $6 
@6.55 bbl, standard patent $5.75@6.35, 
first clear $5.20@5.60, second clear $4.25 
@4.50; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@6.40, 95 per cent patent $5.40@6.10, 
straight $5.25@5.70, first clear $4.90@ 
5.15; soft winter short patent $6.30@ 
7.85, standard patent $6.10@6.70, straight 
$5.90@6.10, first clear $5.50@5.70. 

Durum.—The annual buying has taken 
place, and large amounts of semolinas 
have been sold to macaroni manufactur- 
ers. Buying started in a large way on 
Sept. 22 at 3%c for No. 2, and prac- 
tically all large manufacturers have cov- 
ered their requirements. Sales were 
mostly for four to six months’ delivery, 
some contracting for supplies for the 
whole crop year. On Sept. 29, No. 2 
semolina was quoted at 3%4c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 344c; No. 8 semolina, 
3c; durum patent, 2%c, special grade, 3c. 

TEXTILE BAG OFFICE MOVED 

The Textile Bag Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has moved its headquarters from 
Detroit to Chicago. Offices have been 
secured at 205 West Wacker Drive, 
where T. O. Doremus, secretary, and E. 
H, Tracy, traffic manager, will be locat- 
ed. The association will also have a 
large clerical staff there. This associa- 
tion was organized about four or five 
years ago, and is composed of manufac- 
turers of cotton and fiber bags. 


PARTNERSHIP DISSOLVED 


The partnership of W. H. Cahill and 
Fred F. Barkow, who have been operat- 
ing as the Cahill-Barkow Flour Co., Mil- 
waukee, has been dissolved. Mr. Cahill 
will operate a jobbing business under 
his own name, and Mr. Barkow will en- 
gage in the brokerage business in that 
city, and will also do some jobbing. 
Both of these parties were connected 
with Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, for many years, and when that 
company discontinued business in 1926, 
Messrs. Cahill and Barkow entered the 
jobbing field. 

Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

DOHt. BBoBD oc rccsccsssoeves 40,218 100 
. Previous week ............ 35,653 89 
WORF BHO ccccccccccccveces 37,000 92 
BOS FORTS GSO « vcaccsceces 37,000 92 
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NOTES 


J. S. Stewart, president of the Banner 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, was in Chicago 
on Sept. 26. 


Frank W. Funk, of the Commercial 
Grain Co., Minneapolis, recently was in 
the Chicago market. 


C. A Wenz, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., returned last week from a two 
weeks’ vacation spent in the East. 


Paul C. Rutherford, of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., Minneapolis, was on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Sept. 25. 


Miss L. Beardsley, of the Beardsley 
Brokerage Co., is in the East on busi- 
ness, and will return about Oct. 1. 


H. H. Hanneman, Minneapolis, cost 
analyst of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, visited the Federation’s local 
headquarters on Sept. 29. 


H. W. Kleinsteuber and Max E. Mar- 
quardt, brokers, and P. Orth, Jr., of the 
Ph. Orth Co., represented the Milwaukee 
on trade at the bakers’ convention last 
week, 


P. J. McLaughlin, of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was in 
Chicago several days last week, and ex- 
pected to visit Detroit before returning 
to the mill. 


B. A. Evans, vice president of the 
Union Machinery Co., Joliet, Ill., and 
wife, returned Sept. 23 from a four 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 


A. B. Anderson, vice president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
and his wife, passed the last few weeks 
on a vacation in the East. He stopped 
in Chicago on his return, and visited the 
bakers’ convention. 


oo S 


MILWAUKEE 


Car lot buyers of flour were out of the 
market last week, awaiting the Canadian 
movement. They remain under the im- 
pression that cash wheat is being manip- 
ulated, and their policy is to stay out 
of the flour market until wheat prices 
are established. Until they reach a level 
which buyers like there will not be much 
business done. Low limits on flour 
dropped 25c, and top ones 20c. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $6.15@6.40 bbl, 
Straight $5.95@6, first clear $5@5.05 and 
second clear $4.20@4.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

No sales of southwestern flour were 
made, and with the prices on northwest- 
ern ranging so close to Kansas there is 
little opportunity to dispose of the lat- 
ter. Top prices on patents went up 45c 
and those on straight 35c, while the low- 
er limits remained unchanged. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: fancy brands hard winter 
patent $5.95@6.60 bbl, straight $5.80@ 
6.30 and first clear $4.60@5, in 98-lb 
cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


NOTES 

John Anderson, for many years a mill- 
wright for the Wisconsin Milling Co., 
Menomonie, Wis., dropped dead on Sept. 
23. 


Paul C. Rutherford, vice president of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis, has been elected to transact busi- 
ness through the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Orlando B. Saner, secretary of Bick- 
ley, Mandeville & Wample, Inc., Chicago, 
brokers, has been elected to membership 
in the Chamber of Commerce, and will 
be represented here by William E. 
Schroeder. 

L. E. Meyer. 
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Concluding Sessions of 
Bakers’ Convention 


(Continued from page 43.) 


Creamery Co., presented some facts on 
eggs in relation to cake volume. He 
urged bakers to use eggs laid during 
March, April and May, the time of maxi- 
mum production and maximum strength 
for quality goods. Summer eggs were 
best used for large volume of yellow 
goods, and he urged broader use of 
whites and mixed eggs to prevent undue 
rise in yolk prices. “Frozen eggs,” he 
said, “should be used immediately after 
thawing.” 

H. E. Turley, of the Stein, Hall Mfg. 
Co., who has made a careful investiga- 
tion of recent poisonings from bakery 
products, read a brief paper giving pre- 
ventive measures for a recurrence of the 
recent cream puff poisqnings. These, he 
reported, were the result of contamina- 
tion from a custard handler who was a 
poison germ carrier, and he urged ex- 
amination, twice yearly, of such people, 
utmost sanitation and sterilization of 
equipment, protection against insects and 
contamination, etc. 

Charles Glabau, of Bakers Weekly, 
was the closing speaker of the morning 
session. He presented the answers to 
the cross sectional survey compiled by 
Frank Nemetz. This showed the reasons 
bakers had given for using each cake in- 
gredient, from sugar, eggs and flour and 
milk to cornstarch, glycerin, molasses 
and honey. Mr. Glabau explained in 
detail the action of the different ingredi- 
ents in the cake mixture, and by a chart 
showed the specific volume resulting 
from different mixing periods, the maxi- 
mum point being shown to be as soon as 
the flour was incorporated into the mix- 
ture. 

SOMEWHAT IN LIGHTER VEIN 


The first part of the afternoon session 
was in lighter vein. The meeting was 
opened by Russell Varney, of The 
Fleischmann Co., producer, monologist,— 
the Joe Cook of the baking trade,—who, 
assisted by an attractive brunette, Miss 
Redler, presented the skit, “Ophelia.” 
This showed proper retail store opera- 
tion in an up-to-date bakery, with a run- 
ning fire of comment from Russell and 
capable help from Miss Redler. 

The act that followed “Ophelia” car- 
ried the baker out of the purely com- 
mercial atmosphere into artistic fields. 
Miss Anne McEwen, of the promotional 
advertising department of Marshall 
Field & Co., touched briefly on the 
changes that have come into commercial 
art and, infringing on the department in 
which Henry Stude is usually quoted, 
the feminine figure. She said that not 
only had women changed from the bux- 
omness of the Venus de Milo to the boy- 
ish form of Dorothy Knapp, but their 
ideas in store decoration had grown from 
the original wooden gingerbread effect, 
then the surgically white tile, into an 
appreciation of color in the shop. To 
illustrate an attractive means for the 
baker to employ this, costumes were dis- 
played by models from Marshall Field 
& Co.’s. At this point bakers, worn out 
by the rigors of business sessions, rap- 
idly forgot they had a “head” or a dark 
brown taste, and sat up and thought, 
along with Henry Stude’s friend, the 
Kentucky judge, about spring, the birds 
and flowers, blue sky and fleecy clouds. 
Indeed, the delicate colors of the dresses, 
green, maize, orchid, peach, blue, in en- 
trancing combinations, looked not unlike 
a flower garden, and as for the models— 
well, they alone were sufficient reason for 
holding the convention in Chicago. 


THE FOURTH MEAL AT FOUR 


When these happy moments were 
past, A. W. Lantz gave suggestions for 
the fourth meal at 4 p.m., urging bak- 
ers to avail themselves of the need of 
children for this extra food. He said 
that in a check among housewives, all 
agreed that this was customary, but it 
was found that it usually consisted of 
bread, butter and jellies. With attrac- 
tive and nourishing cookies available, 
children would soon find them and be- 
come good consumers. 

The demonstration in the model bake- 
shop was then continued by W. E. Broeg, 
of The Fleischmann Co. He explained, 
while others prepared, the production of 
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varied and appetizing sweet goods. 
These are made from recent formulas 
that have been worked out very carefully 
and have proved attractive to the house- 
wife. Care in making them, Mr. Broeg 
said, would result in a product equal or 
better than home made goodies. 

This session, like all of the cake meet- 
ings, drew a large and closely attentive 
audience, and it was increasingly evident 
at this convention that the baker feels 
that the way to expansion and increased 
consumption is through such products, 
The problems pertaining to wholesale 
cake production were also discussed very 
frankly by a small group of manufac- 
turers with the assistance of Ellis Baum, 
of the cake department of the Continen- 
tal Baking Co. 

The final session of the cake and re- 
tail section was held on Thursday after- 
noon. Mrs. Mary M. Brooke again pre- 
sided, and gave a report on the plans for 
the next cake conference, which will be 
held at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, the 
latter part of February, at which time 
three days will be devoted to discussion 
of the problems of this branch of the in- 
dustry. One day will be given over to 
wholesalers for the general discussion of 
sales, advertising, perpetual inventory, 
etc., and one to retailers, in which they 
will consider their particular problems. 
The remainder of the time will be de- 
voted to a thorough study of ingredients, 
processes, and equipment needs. Before 
the announcement of the. next meeting 
program, W. E. Broeg, of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., completed his demonstrations 
and explanations of special sweet goods 
formulas. 


GENERAL SESSION THURSDAY 


At the general session, Sept. 27, it 
was announced that papers on account- 
ing and results would be prepared 
and published later. The report of the 
national campaign committee will be 
submitted to the board of governors and 
the Bakery Sales Promotion Association 
and, after consideration, action will be 


taken by the board at a meeting on Nov. 
19. 


Extracts then were read from letters 
from leading men within and without 
the industry, the gist of which was that 
bakers who use first class materials and 
charge a fair price for their products 
have nothing to fear in the future. 

The opinion was expressed that the in- 
dustry is not yet ready for a national 
advertising campaign, but that the time 
is near at hand when the true story of 
bread will be broadcast—its healthful- 
ness and true place in diet exploited. 

John C. Summers discussed some com- 
monplace problems in bakeshop produc- 
tion, and told what engineers were doing 
to solve them. He enumerated three im- 
portant steps: choice of materials and 
proportion of formulas; selection of 
equipment; and adoption of methods. 
He warned millers to guard against 
overbleaching or overmaturing, so as 
to prevent deterioration of flour in stor- 
age during the summer months. Bar- 
gain hunting seldom pays in buying 
flour, he said. 

E. G. De Coriolis, representing the 
American Gas Association, next told of 
research work under way to determine 
when bread is baked. He described a 
perfected instrument that will deter- 
mine this, much the same as a baker 
does by touch. While the question has 
not yet been answered scientifically, it 
has been determined that bread is baked 
when the fermented dough, after going 
through the oven, has acquired the vol- 
ume, texture, color and feel that the 
baker desires. Moisture loss in baking 
is one important characteristic to be 
considered before a full answer is pos- 
sible. 

Mrs. Mary M. Brooke, of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, discussed the cake 
conference and results attained from it. 
Cake bakers, she said, are doing re- 
search work on various ingredients and 
equipment, and the results of these ex- 
periments will be made known at a 
meeting early next year, with the idea 
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of supplying the public with the kind 
of cake wanted. 

Charles S. Goodman, president of th. 
Bakery Sales Promotion Associatioy 
was the next speaker. He took a loa 
of bread and explained that there wer 
160,000,000 people in the United State, 
At 18 slices per loaf, it would requir 
13,000,000 loaves to give each person , 
slice. He then demonstrated easily hoy 
through quality, a $120,000,000 increas. 
annually could be attained. 

W. S. Allison, chairman of the operat. 
ing committee of the Quality Bakers of 
America, said that the success of any 
business was measured largely by the 
ability of its management. Management 
meant to organize, deputize and super. 
vise, with the interest of the employer 
and employee mutual. The line between 
capital and labor is breaking down, the 
speaker said. Present trends are toward 
a higher plane which is developing qual- 
ity markets, and quality is the backbone 
and salvation of the baking trade. 

L. E. Moses, president of the South- 
western Millers’ League, made a plea 
for quality flour. He said that it is just 
as impossible for the miller to make 
quality flour from poor wheat as for 
the baker to make a quality loaf from 
poor flour. He declared that it is im- 
possible to increase the consumption of 
bread made from other than white flour. 
Today it is possible for the baker to 
improve his quality because of the de- 
creased price of flour, and Mr. Moses 
urged the substitution of short patents 
for straight grades, if uniformity and 
quality is wanted. 

James Parry, newly elected president 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, said that the only purpose of his 
association was to advance the interests 
of and -to serve the baking industry. 
President Stude, speaking briefly, com- 
plimented the committees responsible for 
the smooth working of the convention. 
He announced a total registration of 
1,128. 

Before adjourning, a roll call of bak- 








by Marshall Field & Co. 











A N outstanding feature of the bakers’ convention in Chicago was the display of bread of all nations arranged 


A group of 10 pretty girls costumed to represent the various nations paraded 
through the convention hall carrying bread typical of the section of the world they represented. Seen above 
are the girls who took part in this display. Seated, from left to right, are the representatives of France, western 
United States, southern United States, northern United States and eastern United States; standing, from left 
to right, Holland, Austria, Germany, Sweden, and Italy. 
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erg and dllied trades representatives who 
died during the year was given. 

committee on trade practices went 

on record against the return of stales, 

free bread, coupons, and other abuses, 

recommended the establishing of a 

al within the wholesalers’ and re- 

tailers’ associations to assist in settling 


trade wars. 


MEETING OF BAKERY ENGINEERS 
George W. Tassie, St. Paul, president 
of the American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, opened the society’s session, 
which was held on Wednesday afternoon. 
He said a few words about the origin 
and purposes of this body for the benefit 
of the large number of nonmembers who 
were present. He announced that a 
ignior national convention is to be held 
Jan. 21, 1929, in San Francisco, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary annual meeting that 
is always held in Chicago in March. 

He then introduced M. Lee Marshall, 
New York, honorary bakers’ chairman in 
the society, and Joseph A. Lee, New 
York, honorary allied trades chairman. 
Bach had a few suitable words to say. 
The meeting was then turned over to 
G. Cullen Thomas, Minneapolis, who 
served as chairman during the after- 


noon. 

After commenting on the fact that he 
believed that this convention was seeing 
more honest, hard. work done than any 
other three previous ones, Mr. Thomas 
introduced Ralph S. Herman, Kansas 
City, who spoke on the subject of new 
crop flour in the Southwest. He said 
that of 38,000 samples tested it had been 
found that the protein in the wheat was 
lower this year than last, averaging 11.96 
per cent this year, compared to 12.38 in 
1927. The flour, on the other hand, 
owing to a better milling condition, is 
not lower in protein, as more of it was 
being recovered in the grinding process. 
At present the ash content is lower, 
although it probably will increase later 
in the crop and be on a par with that 
of last year. The fermentation period 
is about the same as at the end of last 
crop year, and probably will have to be 
cut down later. The absorption is slight- 
ly larger than last year and the color is 
unusually good, Mr. Herman said. He 
emphasized the fact his observations 
were based on the present maturity of 
the crop. 

Mr. Herman having painted the situa- 
tion in the Southwest, M. A. Gray, Min- 
neapolis, gave a description of quality 
in the Northwest. He said that the pro- 
tein of the wheat is about 4% per cent 
higher this year in the spring wheat ter- 
titory. Much of the wheat, however, 
has been damaged by a wet harvest. 
The color of this year’s flour is slightly 
better than that of last year, while fer- 
mentation is oer, longer and will 
probably shorten up later on. He added 
that the stability of the flour was ex- 
ety good. 

r. J. L. Sporer gave an account of 
the various types of flour on the Pacific 
Coast. He said that the soft white 
Wheat was producing flour which was 
about 4% per cent higher in protein than 
last year, while the color was good and 
the quality of the gluten slightly better. 
Flour made from Turkey hard red wheat 
was of good strength, while the gluten 
quality was better and the color about 
the same as a year ago. There had been 
a very small crop of blue-stem and 
Baart wheat, but its flour showed about 
% per cent more protein. Spring wheat 
flour was slightly better in protein and 
gluten quality than it was last year. 

Commenting on the remarks of these 
three authorities on flour quality, Mr. 

as said he thought that all bakers 

uld be warned against storing up too 

Much old crop flour at the end of the 

crop year. He also said that it had been 

found that this year’s crop would not 
stand too long a mix. 

The next speaker on the program was 
Edward H. Shields, Jr., of The Fleisch- 
mann Co., who told of the results of a 
questionnaire that his company had sent 
out asking the opinion of Teupecives on 
bread. The complaints were that it 
lacked nourishment, it was dry and 
crumbly, not satisfying, and lacked fla- 
vor. Mr. Shields said that it seemed 
certain that housewives want more flavor 
in bread, and told the production men 
that it was up to them to see that the 
Women got what they wanted. Mr. 
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Thomas seconded Mr. Shields’s remarks, 
saying that many bakers were kidding 
themselves that the quality and flavor of 
their loaves were all that they should be, 
just because they were judging them by 
their own standards rather than the 
standards of the ultimate consumer. 
Bakers should find out what the house- 
wife actually thinks about their bread, 
and then they should try to make a loaf 
that would meet the requirements of the 
public in their particular district. 

E. B. Nicolait was on the program to 
speak on “Types of Quality Bread,” but 
he was called away from the convention 
suddenly the night before he was due 
to speak, and so C. J. Patterson was 
asked to pinch hit for him. Mr. Patter- 
son’s address was along the same lines 
as the remarks of Mr. Thomas just men- 
tioned. He said the production man’s 
first duty was to build up a loaf that 
had the flavor, keeping quality and other 
distinctions that suited the particular 
taste of the public which he was to serve. 
Then he should see that his loaf had 
some individuality—that it was slightly 
different from his competitor’s. He then 
should remember that, regardless of the 
type of loaf that he selected, he must 
keep before him the golden rule that 
quality can be built into any type of 
bread. 

Richard Wahl, a former president of 
the society, heartily indorsed the remarks 
of former speakers on suiting the loaf 
to the public’s taste rather than to the 
taste of the baker. He said that too 
many bakers took the loaf of their most 
successful competitor as the one which 
they should strive to make. This, he 
said, was folly. What they should do 
was to make something original which 
might prove even more successful than 
the bread of their competitor. 

A talk on some of the common faults 
in the baking of bread was given by 
Peter G. Pirrie, who used some poorly 
baked loaves to illustrate his remarks. 
He said that the production man who 
had been well trained should be able to 
tell almost at a glance the faults of a 
loaf of bread and what had probably 
caused those faults. He emphasized the 
fact that it is very seldom that the in- 
gredients can be blamed, as manufac- 
turers supplying bakers are turning out 
good, uniform products that rarely 
caused trouble. Some of the causes to 
which he laid faults in bread were dirty 
pans, overproofing, lack of humidity in 
the proof box, wrong temperature of 
dough, incorrectly timed fermentation, 
and burned upper crusts. Mr. Pirrie 
recommended that all bakers should in- 
stitute a daily scoring system in their 
plants. He showed, with a practical 
demonstration, how the scoring of bread 
should be carried out. He impressed on 
bakers that if bread were scored daily 
it would eliminate much of the poor 
quality loaves that they bake. 

At the conclusion of the meeting Dr. 
Sporer extended a personal invitation to 
all members of the society and to bakery 
owners to attend the junior national con- 
vention which, as has already been men- 
tioned, will be held in San Francisco on 
Jan. 21, next. 


ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES CONFER 


The secretaries of a number of state 
and local associations held a conference 
on Monday afternoon. Tom Smith, act- 
ing national secretary, called the meet- 
ing to order and outlined the object of 
the conference. He said that it was 
hoped to obtain more systematic co- 
operation among associations for the wel- 
fare of the baking industry by united 
action of all state secretaries. Arrange- 
ments of dates for conventions, the ex- 
change of bulletins, and other matters 
affecting bakers’ associations were dis- 
cussed at length. The secretaries agreed 
that similar meetings should be held at 
every national convention, and Mr. 
Smith stated that the American Bakers 
Association was always prepared to give 
all possible assistance to local associa- 
tions. The meeting closed with a din- 
ner, at which the following were present: 

C. C. Latus, secretary Pennsylvania 
Bakers’ Association; T. C. Hull, secre- 
tary Southern Bakers’ Association; C. P. 
Ehlers, secretary Indiana Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. H. Fischer, secretary Texas 
Bakers’ Association; B. P. Schmidt, sec- 
retary Milwaukee Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation; H. R. Thomas, secretary Poto- 


mac States Bakers’ Association; J. G. 
Garcia, secretary Bakers’ Association of 
Guatemala; C. L. Rogalsky, secretary 
Grand Rapids Bakers’ . Association; 
Frank A. Lyon, secretary New York 
Bakers’ Association, Inc. 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


The big ballroom of the Stevens Hotel 
was filled for the annual banquet on 
Tuesday evening. After the dinner was 
over and the bakers’ quartet, which 
proved to be a double sextet, had sung 
its quota of old favorites, Frederic 
Frazier, toastmaster, introduced Henry 
Stude with a graceful tribute, whereupon 
the audience rese en masse as a. tribute 
to his popularity and ability. President 
Stude’s remarks were very brief, and he 





R. McLAUGHLIN, of the Wash- 
¢ burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis, is 
among the newly elected members of the 
executive committee of the Allied Trade 
of the Baking Industry. 


H. 


concluded by showing the reason for his 
statement, made at the convention at 
Atlantic City two years ago, that he 
preferred brunettes, as he presented to 
the gathering his charming and attrac- 
tive wife. 

W. J. Morris, Jr., official story teller, 
was then turned loose, and he proceeded 
to inaugurate a contest among the five 
greatest story tellers in the United 
States. After a vote by tables, Edward 
Long’s solution of the farm problem by 
more and better “likker” was awarded 
first prize, with Alex Osborne, Samuel 
McDonald, Robert Gantert and Frank 
Bamford runners-up. Ellis Baum, hav- 
ing been barred from the contest, gave 
a typical New York version of the his- 
tory of the world, and with Henry 
Stude’s classic of the industry, and 
Emanuel Sanchez Gonzales’ sentence, 
dinner was adjourned for dancing. 


THE MONDAY NIGHT DINNERS 


On Monday night a number of dinners 
were held, including one for the past 
presidents, at which 11 of the 20 former 
presidents were present. The alumni of 
the Siebel Institute of Technology met 
at dinner, when some 30 members of the 
faculty and old pupils of this school 
were in attendance. The Bakers’ Quar- 
tet Society filled the halls on the third 
floor of the hotel with music while they 
dined. Alumni of the Dunwoody Insti- 
tute of Minneapolis and the American 
Institute of Baking also recalled former 
days at dinner gatherings. 

The Fleischmann Co. held a_get- 
together dinner at the Blackstone Hotel, 
which was attended by the company’s 
representatives, who were here in great 
force, and many of their friends in both 
the baking and allied industries. Vari- 
ous forms of musical entertainment were 
provided. 


PITTSBURGH ROUNDUP DINNER 


The Pittsburgh delegation was ten- 
dered the usuai “Pittsburgh Roundup” 
dinner by Jesse C. Stewart, of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., and Harry C. Elste, of 
The Fleischmann Co. The event is an 
annual feature at the national conven- 
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tion. This year the guests were taken 
to the Chez Pierre, a well-known cafe, 
where covers were laid for about 50. 
Among the guests was J. B. Dwyer, of 
Erie, president of the Pennsylvania Bak- 
ers’ Association. Louis Storck, of the 
Storck Bakery, Parkersburg, T. F. Bay- 
ha, of Wheeling, Frank Wilson, of the 
Wilson Bread Co., H. E. Kettering, of 
Fairmont, and R. W. Caskey, of Martins- 
burg, represented West Virginia bakers. 
A feature of the evening was the rendi- 
tion of the Pittsburgh song, with S. S. 
Watters, Harry C. Elste, Gus Wilde and 
R. T. Hambleton as the quartet. 


GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Friday was devoted exclusively to golf, 
the tournament being held at the Me- 
dinah Club, one of the most beautiful 
courses in the country. The competition 
began after a Dutch luncheon, served at 
noon. At the dinner following the tour- 
nament, President Stude announced the 
following winners: low net, Ellis Baum; 
low gross and second low net, Walter 
Phillips; second low gross, Warren 
Wheeler; third low net, W. R. Swart- 
wout; third low gross, J. A. Holsworth; 
highest gross, R. C. Jones. 

number of special prizes were 
awarded, as follows: contest of cities: 
New York, Walter Phillips; Chicago, 
William Ronan; St. Louis, John McCar- 
thy; most drives into water holes, John 
Hines; best dressed golfer, John Mc- 
Carthy; best surveyor, Joseph Lee; most 
attractive figure, William Ronan; most 
distracted player, Charles Piper; best 
gallery, Henry Stude. There was also 
a special prize gift awarded to Paul 
Chapman, who was the host of the day. 
Bridge was played after the tournament 
was completed. 


NOTES 


F. F. Steel, president of the Greens- 
burg (Pa.) Baking Co., said that he en- 
joyed the sessions. 

Louis Braun, manager of the West 
Bridgewater plant of Braun Bros. & 
Co., Pittsburgh, was an interested visitor. 

The 7 Baker Bros., of Pittsburgh, al- 
ways noted for their support of the con- 


_ vention, were represented by Louis J. 


and Sylvester J, Baker. 


Gustave A. Wilde, “Gus,” the popular 
president of the Retail Master Bakers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, was the sole 
representative of that body at the con- 
vention. He spoke several times. 


R. H. Montgomery, of Walter Buchan- 
an & Co., Ltd., bakers, Auckland, New 
Zealand, accompanied by Mrs. Montgom- 
ery, arrived on the closing day of the 
convention and took much interest in 
the proceedings. 


Fred C. Haller, president of the Hal- 
ler Baking Co., Pittsburgh, missed the 
convention the first time in many years, 
due to illness. He was represented, how- 
ever, by W. M. Lysinger, sales manager, 
Rex Schmidt, production superintendent, 
and Robert O. Rall. 


E. R. Braun, of Braun Bros. & Co., 
Pittsburgh, came almost directly from 
Europe to the convention, arriving in 
Pittsburgh a day or two before starting 
for Chicago. E. R. Braun, Jr., sales 
manager for the firm, was another con- 
vention attendant, with Mrs. Braun. 


Charles T. Kepner, of the Fayette 
Baking Co., Connellsville, Pa., and a 
member of the executive council of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, was a 
busy man all the week. He is a regular 
conventionite, and is just as popular 
among the fair sex as he is among his 
fellow-bakers. 


C. C. Frantz, president of the Frantz 
Co., Wilkinsburg, a suburb of Pitts- 
burgh, formerly for a number of years 
connected with the bread production de- 
partment of the National Biscuit Co., 
Pittsburgh, was a convention visitor, He 
is directing a new service for bakers 
which is meeting with marked success. 


The absence of Horace W. Crider, the 
well-known president of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, was 
noted, and many inquired as to the 
whereabouts of the veteran leader. Due 
to his multitudinous duties as president 
of the Borough Council, a member of 
the Metropolitan Commission, he found 
it impossible to leave the confines of 
Homestead, even for a day. 
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LOWER RATES IN HARBOR 
WILL SAVE FOR SHIPPER 


Grascow, Scortanp.—The revision of 
rates, on a downward scale, on the River 
Clyde, has been under consideration for 
some time, and at the last meeting of 
the Clyde navigation trustees, which is 
the administrative authority for the riv- 
er, the chairman, Sir William Raeburn, 
announced proposals for concessions to 
various branches of the trading com- 
munity which use the harbor. 

He explained that the new scale was 
no temporary measure, and that it had 
been very carefully considered. In fact, 
the whole basis of revenue as between 
ships and shipping has been overhauled. 
Until now the ships entering the harbor 
paid rates which had averaged 36 per 
cent of the total revenue. Examination 
showed that in the other large ports of 
the United Kingdom the rates borne by 
ships and shipping were roughly 50-50. 
Accordingly, any revision of the basis on 
the Clyde to come into line with the 
practice at other ports was bound to be 
favorable to the shipping or traffic side. 
The new proposals represent a contri- 
bution of 47 per cent from ships and 53 
per cent from shipping or goods, and 
this is the trust’s reply to certain ship- 
owners who have already been squealing 
that the dues on new vessels launched 
on the river have been increased. 

As to how the concessions will affect 
the goods arriving in the river, the fol- 
lowing figures will show: The total reve- 
nue is estimated at over £1,000,000, and 
the trust has agreed to reduce the goods’ 
rates £81,300. The chief reductions fol- 
low: cargo coal, reduction of £10,000; 
bunker coal, £8,000; grain, £14,000; iron 
and steel of various descriptions, £20,- 
000; iron ore, £2,000; oil fuel, £3,250; 
wood, £5,000. It will be seen that the 
grain trade is to enjoy the second largest 
reduction in amount. Scotland’s main 
stream of grain and flour shipments en- 
ters by the Clyde. Indeed, many goods 
intended for the north of England as far 
as Newcastle come by this route. 

The amount of flour is roughly equiva- 
lent to the wheat imports, as Scotland 
uses almost half and half of home and 
imported flour, although home millers 
are at the moment securing the lion’s 
share of the business, due to the high 
price at which they have been able to sell 
their offals. This condition, with the 
cheapening tendency in the feedingstuffs 
market, is now easing, but the fact re- 
mains that Scotland is now entering up- 
on the winter, and that at no time have 
the millers had to sell their offals at the 
usual summer prices. They now will be 
able to keep up their prices till late next 
spring. 

It is expected that the concession un- 
der the general term, grain, will yield 
corresponding benefit to the flour trade. 
If there is any attempt at discriminatory 
treatment, the Clyde trustees are cer- 
tain to hear of it, because the flour trade 
laid representations before them some 
time ago, and it cannot be argued that 
the facts have not been presented. 

Replying to shipowners’ complaints 
that some of their rates have gone up, 
the trustees point out that even with the 
upward revision in these cases the Clyde 
is still the cheapest port for ships to 
enter in the United Kingdom, and they 
hope that the reduced rates now to take 
effect on goods will increase the volume 
of traffic to that river and thus ulti- 
mately benefit shipowners. As is well 
known, the government is at present at- 
tempting to pass measures that will sub- 
stantially reduce local rating or taxation 





The British Flour Market Problem—Part I 


HE bakers’ exhibition in London has proved a disappointing event for those 
members of the fraternity who were banking on the prospect of prices being 
reduced by millers during the week. Apart from the fact that current values 
of wheat and offals have left no room for any such reduction, the millers were 
anxious to avoid giving cause for complaint to those of their customers who had 


contracted ahead during August. 


It would have been impolitic to grant extra 


concessions to those who postponed their buying till September, and sellers seem 


to have stood out resolutely against obliging the delinquents. 


At this season the 


flour importers and factors have been accustomed to come in for a share of the 
buying orders, but both of these parties assert that trade is at a standstill. Nor 
is the cause far to seek. The current price of London milled straights is 30s 6d@ 


81s 6d 


er 280 lbs, ex-mill, less discount, and the small bakers are offered at around 


82s, delivered to bakery. Canadian exports cannot be bought at less than 31s 8d, 
net, c.i.f., and on this basis, even if the flour be worked direct over the quay from 
the ocean steamer, the delivered-to-bakery price less discount works out at approxi- 


mately 35s. 


It is a debatable point as to what is the difference in value to the baker between 
the two types of flour, but all parties will agree that no buyer is prepared to 
pay 3s, or even 2s 6d, per sack more for the Canadian manufacture than for London 


straights. 


The best London patents are nominally at 85s, and millers are fre- 
quently willing to book at 2s 6d, or even 2s, over the price of straights. 


Under 


such conditions, the task of the importer looks pretty hopeless. As for the American 


manufactured flours from Buffalo mills, which usuall 


command from Is to ls 6d 


per sack premium over Canadian exports, they can only be regarded at the moment 
as a luxury. No suggestion is implied that the spring wheat flours are not worth 
more money than the London straights, but the present margin is far too wide 


to be bridged. 


Another point which militates in favor of the British millers is the fact that 
they are all grinding mainly Manitoba wheat, the relative cheapness of which has 
been a feature of the international wheat market for some months. Not only does 
spring wheat thus comprise the major portion of the raw material, but the flour 
is in most cases subjected to chemical treatment prepared with the utmost scientific 
skill to “improve” it, mainly in the matter of strength, thereby giving the bakers 
still greater reason for declaring themselves to be independent of the need for the 
strong flours from across the Atlantic. Of course, this treatment costs money, and 
when the cost price of the raw material is compared with the selling price of flour, 
one still feels baffled as to how the British millers are able to accept such prices. 

There is, however, another factor which has for a long time been aiding the 
millers, viz., the value of offals, which, in spite of repeated threats of a collapse, has 
been maintained at a surprisingly high level. With fine bran around £7 5s ton, ex- 
mill, and middlings at £9, it is obvious that the millers have a substantial compen- 


sation for the apparent loss on their sales of flour. 


(Further installments dealing 


with conditions in the British flour market will be published in this department in 


future issues.) 





on industry, and if the Clyde trustees’ 
undertaking saves much on this score on 
their huge docks, they may be able later 
to further reduce their rates. 


oes 
SCOTTISH IMPORTER IN LONDON 
Andrew Taylor, of ‘the flour import- 
ing firm of Andrew Taylor & Co., Glas- 
gow, has been in London for a few days 
attending the Bakers’ Exhibition at Ag- 
ricultural Hall. While here he met a 
number of Glasgow bakers who had come 
to London for the same purpose as him- 
self. There was a Scottish Welcome 
Club at the exhibition, where the visitors 
from the Far North fraternized, and in 
its vicinity one could imagine one’s self 
in Scotland, for it was a case of “thy 
speech betraying thee.” However, to 
English ears it is very musical and de- 
lightful. 
oo 
DUTCH MILLER VISITS AMERICA 
Lonpon, Enc.—J. H. Faber, son of 
J. Faber, director of Zwaardemaker’s 
Trading & Industrial Co., Amsterdam 
and Zaandam, Holland, will sail from 
Rotterdam on Sept. 18 for New York. 
Mr. Faber expects to spend several 
months in the United States and Canada, 
studying trade conditions, and intends 
to visit the Orient before returning 
home. His firm is a large barley miller 
and manufacturer of feedingstuffs. 
oo 
GRAIN PROSPECTS IN PRUSSIA 
Berun, Germany.—According to offi- 
cial estimates the outlook for this year’s 
crop in Prussia is fairly satisfactory. 
Those for winter rye, winter wheat and 
winter spelt are considerably higher than 
the actual yield last year. owever, 





comparisons with crop yield figures of 
previous years show that this year’s esti- 
mates, if they materialized, will only 
mean a total yield equal to the average 
of the last few years, and in any case 
the yield will be much lower than that of 
pre-war times. The oats estimate is 
lower than the actual yield of last year’s 
crop, and the same condition applies to 
winter barley. 


SWISS STAGE DEMONSTRA. 
TION FOR FARM RELIEF 


HILE most countries are rejoic- 

ing in bumper harvests, the 
farmers of Switzerland are seeking 
state assistance, owing to the failure 
of their crops. They have had a 
series of misfortunes this year. In 
the spring they were faced with se- 
vere cold and in the summer with 
prolonged drouth, with the result that 
their crops did not have a chance to 
mature, and the plight of the peas- 
ants at present is distressing. Their 
difficulties are increased by foreign 
competition, which prevents the home 
grower finding a good market for his 
products. An immense demonstra- 
tion of peasants was made recently in 
front of the federal government 
building in Berne, which seems to 
have done more harm than good, for 
it is said that the government, which 
was disposed to make a grant of be- 
tween 8,000,000 and 10,000,000 francs, 
is angered by the peasants’ impor- 
tunity. It probably was a case, how- 
ever, of starving while the authori- 
ties came to a decision. 
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HUNGARY CONSIDERS STEPS 
TO MEET FEED SCARCITY 


Lonvon, Enc.—A report in the Frank- 
furter Zeitung says that a conference of 
trade and government representatives jn 
Hungary has come to the conclusion that, 
although definite statistical material js 
not yet available, it may be taken for 
granted that the crops of feedingstuffs 
in Hungary are not very satisfactory, 
In some parts of the country there is a 
small surplus, but in certain large dis- 
tricts the available quantities are consid- 
ered insufficient. The total average pro- 
duction gives no reason for uneasiness, 
but the difficulty lies in the fact that the 
available quantities are disproportion- 
ately divided over the country. In this 
connection various remedies are pro- 
posed, namely, temporary abolishment of 
the corn duty, regulation of the corn ex- 
port, and transport facilities. The price 
movement of bran, as well as the fact 
that corn is dearer at. present than 
wheat, were considered abnormal. At 
the close of the conference the minister 
of finance declared that the government 
will urge the necessary measures in ac- 
cordance with the wishes pronounced. 


oof! 


HARD TIMES FORCE CUT IN 
OUTPUT OF WARSAW MILL 


Warsaw, Potanp.—One of the largest 
mills in Poland is the Mlyny i. Zaklady 
Przemyslo-wo-Zbozowe, S-A. (Mills & 
Industrial Grain Works, Ltd.) at War- 
saw. The company was established in 
1858. In the course of years the busi- 
ness has been largely extended, and only 
a short time ago the production of the 
mill, together with the bakeries and mac- 
aroni works it is operating, amounted 
to about 30 per cent of the requirements 
of the city of Warsaw. The mill has a 
daily capacity of 175 tons. Lately, how- 
ever, lack of capital has resulted in 
credit difficulties which have led to a 
heavy curtailment of production. They 
even have been compelled to mortgage 
their mill, and at present are grinding 
only 15 tons of grain a day, that is to 
say, only about 8 per cent of the former 
production and 2 per cent of Warsaw's 
total requirements. Several hundred 
workmen had to be dismissed in conse- 
quence of the mill’s partial closing. 

oo 
CANADIAN MILLER RETURNING HOME 

Lonpon, Ene.—R. B. Kember, man- 
ager of the Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, returned to London this 
week after having made an extensive 
tour of the Continent in order to visit 
his various connections. He is now in 
Scotland, and expects to sail on the 
Duchess of Bedford, Sept. 19, for Mont- 
real, 

Od 
ITALIAN TARIFF INCREASED 

Wasuincoton, D. C.—The Italian gov- 
ernment has increased the duty of wheat 
from 89c per 100 kilos to 58c, on flour 
from 6lc to 95c, and on semolinas from 
82c to $1.21, according to a cable from 
M. M. Mitchell, United States commer- 
cial attache at Rome. 

oo 


London Flour Arrivals 


Arrivals of flour in London by weeks, in 
sacks of 280 lbs, showing countries of origin: 


-—Week ending— 


From— Sept. 7 Aug. 31 Sept. 9 
United States— 1928 1928 1927 

yo “ORE Per 1,000 2,975 1,750 
Canada—aAtlantic 9,925 8,758 4,625 
SIE 62.5 3 Cleiy cans 8,199 3,519 12,742 
ps eee 6,070 5,997 eee 
ee ee ea ae 210 311 300 
Coastwise ........... 1,840 1,700 3,040 
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TORONTO 


In all territory tributary to this mar- 
ket, flour business is quiet. Buyers are 
not yet convinced that the advance in 
prices noted a week ago will hold, and 
current sales of spring wheat brands to 
dealers are limited to immediate needs. 
In the meantime the market is quite firm 
at these prices. Within the next few 
weeks the big baking companies will 
most likely renew their contracts for 
another four months, and it will be pos- 
sible then to work out the probable 
course of prices. Quotations, Sept, 29: 


Sept. 29 Sept. 22 
Top patent ......-eseeeee $7.30 $7.30 
MEE 56:95 05.09 6.0 009008008 7.05 7.05 
Second patent ............ 6.70 6.70 
Export patent ........... 6.50 6.50 
DEER CIODE ccc ccccctccccce 5.60 5.60 
Graham flour ...........- 6.00 6.00 
Whole wheat flour ....... 6.00 6.00 


All per barrel in bags of 98 lbs, delivered, 
f.o.b., cars, Ontario points, less 10c bbl for 
cash, plus cartage if used. 

Ontario Winters—Supplies of On- 
tario soft winter wheat flour have quite 
suddenly dried up, and mills are no 
longer offering to sell. Apparently, they 
have given up hope of an active export- 
ing trade and have decided to let the 
market work out its own salvation. A 
deadlock in the price of winter wheat 
has come about, and time will be re- 
quired to show which side is wrong. In 
the meantime those mills that usually 
grind winters at this time of year are 
filling with springs, for which they find 
amore ready market and more profitable 
prices. An advance of 15@30c bbl in 
prices for winters was established last 
week, though very little business is mov- 
ing at the new level. Quotations, Sept. 
29: best brands of 90 per cent soft win- 
ters $5.25@5.80 bbl, bulk, seaboard; 
Montreal, in secondhand jutes, $5.50; 
Toronto, $5.40. 

Exporting.—All mills report a period 
of dullness in this branch. Some markets 
are booking more than others. Hamburg 
is generally more active than other trans- 
atlantic centers. Buyers are showing 
disappointment over the recent advance, 
and are not convinced it will hold. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29: export patent springs, 
in jute, October seaboard loading, 33s 
6d@34s 6d per 280 lbs, c.if., London 
or Liverpool; Glasgow, 3d more. 

Ontario winters are mostly out of 
reach for the exporting trade. United 
Kingdom markets showed no interest at 
the higher levels of last week. Best qual- 
ity 90 per cent patents are up 1s and 
firm at that price. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
90 per cent patents 36s per 280 Ibs, in 
jute bags, c.i.f., London or Glasgow, Oc- 
tober seaboard loading. 


NOTES 

John F. MacLaren, late Toronto man- 
ager of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
has returned from a pleasure trip to the 
Pacific Coast. Mrs. MacLaren accom- 
panied him. 

Gordon C, Leitch has taken charge of 
the Sarnia Ontario Elevator Co., Ltd., 
which was recently acquired by James 
Playfair, Midland. The personnel of the 
: directorate will be announced short- 
y: 

S. A. Megaw, who has been identified 
with the Canadian milling trade all his 
life but some years ago retired from an 
active part in the industry, has been 
visiting the Pacific Coast, and recently 
returned to his home in Goderich. 

The sudden death of Harold T. Darn- 
brough, ocean freight and shipping agent, 
Toronto, which occurred on Sept. 24, was 
& great shock to the flour trade of this 

ty. Mr. Darnbrough was young and 
Popular, and had been actively engaged 
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in the development of Toronto trade in 
flour and mill products. 


Ontario winter wheat flour millers 
were grieved to learn last week of the 
death on Sept. 25 of John Pfeffer, presi- 
dent of the Pfeffer Milling Co. Ltd., 
Milverton, Ont. Mr, Pfeffer had been 
an honored member of the trade for 
many years, being one of the pioneer 
millers in his section of the province, and 
played a considerable part in the early 
history of his county. 

A serious tie-up in grain shipments 
has been caused at Port Colborne by a 
steamer smashing three lock gates. Buf- 
falo elevators are also suffering from 
the blocking of the canal, but apparent- 
ly in a lighter way. Both elevators at 
Port Colborne are plugged. Besides six 
boats waiting at the government elevator 
during the week, there were four upper 
lake steamers anchored outside the 
breakwater unable to enter the harbor. 


The Empire Flour Mills, Ltd. St. 
Thomas, Ont., is undergoing financial 
reorganization which, when completed, 
will put the company on a basis it has 
not enjoyed for some years. N. C. Sin- 
clair, president and general manager, 
states that lack of operating capital has 
greatly handicapped trading. Judging 
from the amount of business offering, 
Mr. Sinclair believes that the turnover 
during the past year could have been 
doubled had the capital been available. 


o> 


WINNIPEG 


There has been a better domestic de- 
mand for flour, though the volume of 
business was not large. About the mid- 
dle of last week, mills bought No. 8 and 
No. 4 northern to fill export contracts. 
A better inquiry was reported in general 
export trade. In spite of the quantity 
of lower grades of wheat, the protein 
content is being well maintained and 
millers reported that the “mill mix” had 
run very steadily last week, between 
12.9 and 18 per cent, a gain of three 
points or more over the previous week. 
For delivery between Fort William and 
the Alberta boundary top patent springs 
were quoted Sept. 29 at $8.70 bbl, and at 
Alberta points $8.80. 

NOTES 

Charles McKay sold his seat on the 
Winnipeg Exchange for $15,000 last 
week, 

Peter Stewart, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Seed Growers’ Association, has re- 
signed to join the laboratory staff of the 
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Canada Malting Co. Professor W. T. G. 
Weiner, of the field husbandry staff of 
the Manitoba Agricultural College, will 
succeed him. 

C. A. Young, a member of the Win- 
nipeg Exchange since 1897, president in 
1902, and a member of the council for 
many years, died last week. 

M. K. Bennett, a member of the food 
research department of Stanford Uni- 
versity, visited the Winnipeg Exchange 
last week. He was on his way to Van- 
couver to investigate the outlook for the 
development of the grain trade on the 
Pacific Coast. 


oo 
VANCOUVER 


Flour prices to bakers dropped 20c 
last week, and a hand-to-mouth business 
is being done at the reduction. Dealer 
trade is slow, lower prices being antici- 
pated. There is a strong inquiry from 
the Orient, and business has been done 
for October-November shipment, with 
some mills reporting that they are sold 
up for those months. 


NOTES 

H. Offerhaus, Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia sales manager for the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask., was 
in Vaucouver recently, 

S. Yamanaki, Seattle manager for 
Mitsui & Co., Tokyo, Japan, gave a 
dinner at the Vancouver Hotel to his 
friends in the flour and grain trade last 
week. 

The Midland-Pacific Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co. celebrated the opening of a new 
elevator, on the North Vancouver shore, 
with a dinner, attended by a large num- 
ber of the trade. 

><! 


MONTREAL 


Flour business very quiet in all grades 
of spring wheat flour last week, and 
prices were unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 
28, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate points: 
top patent, $7.30 bbl; patent, $7.05; sec- 
ond patent, $6.70; export patent, $6.50. 

Export business was reported as very 
good. 

Winter wheat flour conditions are un- 
changed. Prices remain at $5.80@6 bbl 
in secondhand jutes, car lots, ex-track, 
Montreal rate points. 


oe] 
NEW BRUNSWICK CROPS. 
Reports from Lakeville, N. B., indi- 
cate that the crop yields in Carleton 
County are good this year, and that har- 
vesting operations for the most part 





S WATHING rather than straight combine threshing is the most suitable and 

most favored method for harvesting Canadian crops where combines can be 
used. This system, employed by M. J. Stanbridge, Stonewall, Man., shown in 
the above picture, worked very satisfactorily. 
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have not been seriously hampered. The 
potato crop is regarded as especially 
good. 


oo 


Canada—July Exports 
Exports of wheat flour, wheat, millfeed, 
rolled oats and oatmeal from Canada in 
July, 1928, as officially reported: 


























Flour, 

To— bbls Wheat, bus 
United Kingdom ....... 253,608 23,051,041 
United States .......... 268 1,090,252 
Newfoundland .......... 17,761 83 
DOCMRGOD ceciccccccccccs 4,664 esee 
DE, ec c¢n005.400004 38,885 320 
Trinidad and Tobago.... 26,350 ease 
Other B. West Indies.... 11,493 eae 
British South Africa .... 7,776 74,712 
BREE cebonscncesssvgece 4,437 cove 
BRE Cheb ee ee ccdaceseccic 100 eee 
Azores and Madeira .... 5,084 
I 5 < i.c196.0:6 0402.08 2,280 
British Honduras ...... 1,348 
British Guiana ......... 16,354 
MEE RG s.80.0'0 So adee'en es 1,149 
SND 65.6 0:8.6.08 ¥4.6-0:0-0 25,012 
GE Se ecececeincsoscece 25,969 
Costa Rica ....... 250 oeee 
Colombia ......... 6% 23,000 
Czechoslovakia ... 9,841 eoes 
SD Ceecevccccecccesace 2,958 ans 
PE -cel'esanctewsn sets 300 1,500,923 
SPT re eT ere 32,892 36,103 
Dutch Guiana .......... 1,891 cove 
Dutch West Indies ..... 50 
DD £04.66'e0 060 66060-0%0 
MOD. ccecccesceseces 
WUMIAMG .scccces eee oo03 
WOU Socccccccevcoccce 919,753 
French Guiana estes 
French West Indies .... 5,970 e200 
GOPMMORT cesccccceseccce 1,106,482 
GORE SeSst ccccccccccese coe 
GEBOGS civevccevvecceses 691,298 
BEEN. 0460005 00000000660 ees 
BOOTAME ccccevcesccecces eevee 
BUM See sccscvsacececess 695,724 
Irish Free State 269,518 
po rere 170,883 
BMUOEUD sccccoces ane 
Netherlands ............ 1,823,662 
New Zealand ........... esee6 
PEE, 666% 4b 60 n6.c.0660% ia 6% 
POOP WET ccedecccccccceces 50,399 
PORE wcccecvcccccecces owes 
POECMOE ccccecccccccses eevee 356,337 
Portuguese Africa ...... 3,715 save 
Philippine Islands ...... 6,483 
PQMAMA 2. .cccccessccces 2,200 
Palestine ...cccccscccecs 2,340 e808 
pT | PPPS TT eee 412,445 
San Domingo ........... 916 coos 
BWOGOM cocccccncvcccces 5,182 153,067 
BGG cc cewreccccscccceve 970 caus 
Straits Settlements ..... 751 
Sierra Leone ........... 150 
Spanish Africa ......... 464 
St. Pierre and Miquelon. 840 
Vemesuela ...ccccccccees 8,841 

-. | SPrerrerrrrrrrre 782,453 32,426,002 

Bran, shorts, Oatmeal, 

To— middlings rolled oats 
United Kingdom ....... ..... 27,819 
United States .......... 333,937 8 
DORE. cc ceewcovecens 4,298 18 
SEE wa wees essccsees seve 4,399 
British Guiana .... 156 593 
Barbados ........ oses 9 
Honduras ........ ° 4 eee 
Jamaica ..........+. ee bene 66 
Other B. W. Indies..... 85 14 
Newfoundland ......... 1,374 116 
Irish Free State ....... eves 4,382 
BPOMERRTTE ccciccccccccse ence 2,193 
WUGMOO cscvcsccccvecses ees 405 
French West Indies ... 5 ees 
New Zealand .......... eage 11 
Hongkong % ee 2 
Netherlands 5,866 
DOO on 60:0 cwavievicves aes,e 135 
British South Africa ... er 714 
| SAS Se éxbe 189 
DPORIRES sesecccccccccscs sees 9,281 

BOOMS ccceccesscuions 339,859 56,220 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by crop years, in barrels (000's 





omitted): 
1927-28 1926-27 1925-26 1924-25 
August ...... 1,158 1,044 1,029 1,426 
September ... 1,528 1,634 1,601 1,787 
October ...... 2,005 2,231 2,308 2,143 
November ... 2,120 2,089 2,126 1,708 
December .... 1,767 1,715 1,787 1,440 
January ..... 1,579 1,496 1,422 1,698 
February .... 1,464 1,231 1,440 1,557 
March ....... . 1,617 1,456 1,609 1,668 
ABUT ccicceve 1,314 1,154 1,416 1,244 
MO Ve iN Ge 1,641 1,455 1,491 1,015 
CURD carpe edu 1,359 1,314 1,647 1,239 
GE. vases sas 1,458 1,019 1,228 1,340 
Totals ..... 18,910 17,888 19,064 18,215 
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Convention Address of ‘Henry Stude 


President of the American Bakers Association, Delivering His 
Annual Message at Last Week’s Gathering in Chicago, Stresses 
Value of Understanding, Education and Science in Industry, and 
Gives Concise, Interesting Review of the Purposes and Accom- 
plishments of the Association. 


Bakers Club, Inc., New York, my 

occupation is listed as “The Sale 
of Science, Education, and Understand- 
ing to Bakers.” This is one definition 
in regard to my work that I am pleased 
to accept. 

If these be the products which the as- 
sociation and myself offer, then it might 
be well and fitting, at this time, to make 
a survey and view these products from 
the standpoint of production and con- 
sumption. 

I believe, however, that these products 
should be listed in the reverse order— 
namely, understanding, education and 
science; for uniess we have understand- 
ing we cannot promote education, and 
unless we have education we cannot sup- 
port science. 

Accordingly, I have given my major 
attention and talent in the past year to 
the development and use of the product 
listed as understanding. 

Understanding, in this case, assists in 
the development of that degree of con- 
fidence and respect which would be an 
aid to the development of courage; and 
with understanding, confidence and cour- 
age all else will flow. But we deal 
with it here primarily from the stand- 
point of elimination or amelioration of 
bad trade practices—those trade prac- 
tices that were national in scope, or so 
generally prevalent locally as to consti- 
tute a national problem. 

In our judgment this problem was so 
great as to not only challenge the growth 
of our association, but to constitute a 
detriment and a handicap to the progress 
of the industry and all of its individual 
members. 

We had, on the one hand, those who 
believed in perfect freedom and latitude, 
reserving themselves 100 per cent free- 
dom of action without restraint. And 
we had, on the other hand, those who 
wanted to throw all individual enter- 
prise into one common pot and reduce 
individual initiative to one common de- 
nominator. Unfortunately, this denom- 
inator would have been so low that we 
would, in effect, have become such weak- 
lings that we would have laid down to 
form a carpet to pave the road upon 
which the forces arraigned against us 
might travel. 

Also, we had to consider this policy 
of “The survival of the fittest.” We, 
of course, cannot accept that in total. If 
a community has 50 bakeries and needs 
only 25, this reduction will be brought 
about by the laws of economics and 
not by the policy of the survival of the 
fittest. But if that policy holds true, 
what is to prevent, when the number has 
been reduced to 25, another war in the 
name of the survival of the fittest that 
would reduce the number still farther? 
This would but constitute recurring big- 
ger and better wars. That would but 
mean a reversion to prehistoric times 
when man took what he wanted because 
he had the strength. 

In lieu of the policy of the survival of 
the fittest, we subscribe to the policy of 
making the unfit fit, as outlined by 
Walker D. Hines in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness for September, from which we quote 
this paragraph: 

Industry needs to develop with in- 
creasing emphasis its recognition of 
the necessity for exchange of infor- 
mation, for common study of condi- 
tions of general significance and ef- 
fect, and for each unit determining 
its policies in the light of what is 
needed to promote sound business 
principles and methods. Industry 


O* the roster of the members of the 


should not permit itself to be mis- 
led by the idea that it can disregard 
and discourage all such efforts at 
legitimate co-operation and find a 
panacea in the survival of the fittest. 


We shall seek, with the above outline, 
to make those who join with us fit— 
fit to stand the modern competition— 
and restrain those who are at variance 
with a set of rules of business conduct; 
and to educate them in the art and 
science of baking, and production, and 
distribution. And if this availeth naught 
— if, after this, they, by their slothful- 
ness, are prejudiced or unable to keep 
step, they will at least have the advan- 
tage of finding it out before the sheriff. 

The promotion of understanding, as 
applied to trade association activities, 
has two elements—the human and the 
economic. 

The economic side proved to be, as 
was expected, the easiest, for economics 
is subject to immutable laws, and these 
are to be proven as operative in the field 
of trade practices as within the field of 
commodities. 

There is not a single trade practice 
that we have set out for study but what 
has proven, upon close analysis, to be 
unsound from the standpoint of eco- 
nomics. 

The human element becomes at once 
much more difficult, for it was stated 
many hundred years ago that you cannot 
change human nature or cure its ills. 

The human element, in so far as it 
applies to the matter of understanding, 
or trade relations, has to do with the 
will. The will to do is the governing 
factor. Some philosopher,. several hun- 
dred years ago, stated that “character 
lies in the will and not in the intellect.” 
And therein lay our solution. 

If we could gather the men who were 
to be the leaders in our new birth of 
freedom, and if we could appeal to their 
character,—that character that has en- 
abled the industry to build and grow to 
the point it now jis,—and if that char- 
acter could be brought to play in the de- 
velopment of a better understanding, a 
basis or a solution could be found. And 
to the everlasting credit of the individ- 
uals in the industry this has come to 
pass. 4 

This industry has always had a per- 
sonality. I know of no industry whose 
ramifications are as wide, whose locations 
are as far flung, that contains a more 
sociable, a more pleasant group of in- 
dividuals than the baking industry. If 
this industry is so strong in personality, 
there must be character lying beneath, 
and now this character has been brought 
to the surface, ready to assert itself; and 
by this strength of character we plan to 
build a new birth of freedom and de- 
velop a new program of progress for the 
baking industry. 

There is a spirit abroad in the land to- 
day in the baking industry to do the 
right thing, to eliminate ruthlessness in 
the development of the baking industry 
and to stigmatize the selfish, nonco-oper- 
ative individual. We believed that this 
spirit was so strong and so well developed 
that we have joined with our friend, 
Charles Pfeffer, and called a trade prac- 
tice conference, to take place in this 
room in a very. few minutes. And if this 
conference can forget personal animosi- 
ties, can deliberate calmly and dispas- 
sionately, I believe out of it there will 
evolve some rules which will be a guide 
to our relations hereafter and pave the 
way for a real’development of education 
and promotion of science. 

We might even go so far as to develop 
a multilateral treaty for the renouncing 


of war as a national policy in the baking 
industry. If bread is to remain the Staff 
of Life, then there must be no civil war 
among the members of the staff that pro- 
duce it. 

Probably the greatest advance that has 
been made in understanding is the meet- 
ing held and statement published by 
the Associated Bakers of America, Re- 
tail and Wholesale, and the American 
Bakers Association. The basis of this 
understanding is that we cannot have 
understanding among individual bakers 
if we do not have understanding among 
the associations which seek to represent 
this individual baker. While this prin- 
ciple is sound and generally subscribed 
to, there were still some who did not, or 
would not, understand. 

The federation plan probably empha- 
sized in the minds of some a misunder- 
standing. Some felt that its only objec- 
tive was to absorb all bakers’ associa- 
tions, of whatever kind and size, under 
one directing head. The federation plan 
simply provides a basis upon which any 
bakers’ association may join, if it so 
elect. But failure to do so does not 
constitute disloyalty or lack of progress. 

The American Bakers Association is 
fortunate in having among its members 
men with a high degree of industrial pa- 
triotism who have given of their time 
and money to the development of an or- 
ganization which offers its services to the 
entire industry with the hope that it will 
raise the general level and promote the 
common prosperity of its individuals. 

The majority of the members of the 
Associated Bakers of America are neigh- 
borhood bakers. The average neighbor- 
hood baker having a chain store with 
bargain bread on one side of him, and an 
independent grocer supplied by the 
wholesale baker on the other side of him, 
and with the people upstairs supplied 
by a house-to-house baker, can’t be ex- 
pected to have very much in common or 
give three very loud cheers for an asso- 
ciation which has any one or more of 
these factors as its members. 

We shall operate hereafter under the 
accepted principle that there should be 
two big, strong national associations, 
operating entirely independently and 
free of restraint and influence, each 
strong enough to call the other to ac- 
count when need be and big enough to 
call the other for help if the occasion 
demands. 

We trust that this agreement will cor- 
rect any wrong impressions, and that 
it will stop the whispering campaign en- 
gaged in mostly by those not engaged in 
the process of making a living in the 
baking business. And we hope it will 
stop this criticism of our association, 
based upon what some member did or 
threatened to do in the years gone by. 
We enter into this agreement under the 
basic principle of law that he who de- 
mands equity must show equity. 

Education! Education naturally falls 
under two headings: education of the 
producer and education of the consumer. 
Education of the consumer again falls 
under two headings: defensive education 
and offensive education. 

Offensive education again falls under 
two headings: 

1. That which we have called a 
national campaign, which will be 
made the subject of a special report. 

2. Individual education, which is 
a subject so large that we have cre- 
ated a separate organization for its 
study and dissemination; that is, the 
Sales Promotion Association, which 
set hold three or four sessions this 
week. 


But, after all, it can be boiled down 
to three things: 

1. Make a good product. 
2. Work hard. 
8. Use your imagination. 

The defensive education concerns itself 
again with getting the correct informa- 
tion to the right source with reference 
to our product. In that we are making 
some progress. 

Dr, M., when last heard of, was run- 
ning a column in the want ads of a boil- 
er plant weekly newspaper. 

Dr. S. was advocating both white and 
dark breads. 

Dr. M. M. recently admitted that white 
bread was not necessarily fatal, and that 
well people might eat it in moderation. 

Dr. H. was recently ordered to move 
from the board walk of Atlantic City. 

Evidently, they are losing their fol- 
lowers. Probably some of them have be- 
come saturated with their semifood nos- 
trums, while others have probably gone 
to the licensed practitioners to restore 
the health they sought to preserve. 

The recent change in the policy of the 
Childs restaurants, brought about by a 
decreased income, indicates that there 
is less “fact” and more “fancy” among 
the followers of food fanatics. 

In this respect we shall hereafter care- 
fully select those sources of this mis- 
information and go to them with the 
correct information, backed by suitable 
medical authorities. We are preparing 
some correct diet information in regard 
to white bread, written in the language 
of the baker, that he may be fortified in 
the knowledge of the food value of the 
product that he is selling, plus being 
able to hold his own in the discussions 
with his half-informed debaters. 

Under this heading I should like to 
pay tribute to the Washburn Crosby Co. 
for its carefully thought out and impres- 
sive campaign against the food faker 
and the misinformed. 

Its plan carries the correct message to 
the licensed practitioners, the best source 
of information about diet, and forms a 
basis for future operation, and we are 
glad to have co-operated in the develop- 
ment of this campaign. 

Education is our strongest field, for 
we cannot engage in direct action. We 
are, after all, but a forum for study, 
discussion and education. If a problem 
confronts a group of bakers in a specific 
locality we cannot organize a police force, 
arm them with implements, and send 
them into the community to make the in- 
dividual baker behave. We are engaging 
in education—not racketeering! We 
make available to that group of bakers 
all the experience of others and all the 
information we have, but the will to do 
we cannot create. That must exist or be 
developed before the product is used. 

In the field of science we have so far 
no definite program for the reasons here- 
in stated; there were other factors re- 
quiring more attention. If it is true that 
art precedes science, then indeed we 
must confess to the cultivation and de- 
velopment of the art of understanding. 

Another reason is that the field is too 
large and too big for any other group 
or association to undertake. 

Science in our industry would natur- 

ally group itself about as follows: 

1. Research in the field of ingredi- 
ents. 

2. Research in the field of process. 

8. Research in the field of equip- 
ment. 

4. Research in the field of distri- 
bution. 

We subscribe to the theory that sci- 
ence knows no frontier, whether it be the 
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[N lieu of the policy of the survival of the fittest, 

we subscribe to the policy of making the 
unfit fit. We shall seek to make those who join 
with us fit—fit to stand the modern competition— 
and restrain those who are at variance with a set 
of rules of business conduct; and to educate them 
in the art and science of baking, and production, 
and distribution. And, if this availeth naught— 
if, after this, they by their slothfulness are preju- 
diced or unable to keep step, they will at least 
have the advantage of finding it out before the 


sheriff. noe 


This industry has always had a personality. 
I know of no industry whose ramifications are 
as wide, whose locations are as far flung, that 
contains a more sociable, a more pleasant, group 
of individuals than the baking industry. If this 
industry is so strong in personality there must be 
character lying beneath, and now this character 
has been brought to the surface, ready to assert 
itself; and by this strength of character we plan 
to build a new birth of freedom and develop a new 
program of progress for the baking industry. 

+ + 


If bread is to remain the Staff of Life, then 
there must be no civil war among the members 
of the staff that produced it. 


+ + 
We might even go so far as to develop a multi- 
lateral treaty for the renouncing of war as a 
national policy in the baking industry. 
+ 
The majority of the members of the Associated 
Bakers of America are neighborhood bakers. The 
average neighborhood baker having a chain store 
with bargain bread on one side of him, and an 
independent grocer supplied by the wholesale bak- 
er on the other side of him, and with the people 
upstairs supplied by a house-to-house baker, can’t 
be expected to have very much in common or give 
three very large cheers for an association which has 
any one or more of these factors as its members. 


+ + 

The baker is interested in farm relief, because 
the baker is the best customer the farmer has 
and the baker cannot be secure in his progress if 
he knows that the producer of his ingredients is 
getting the worst of the national deal. We note 
with interest and some amusement the new friends 
the farmer has found, and also with interest and 
amusement the various economic, socialistic and 
political plans to afford relief. 


We shall operate hereafter under the accepted 
principle that there should be two big, strong na- 
tional associations, operating entirely independently 
and free of restraint and influence, each strong 
enough to call the other to account when need 








HENRY STUDE, president of the 

American Bakers Association, whose 
address was a feature. of the annual con- 
vention in Chicago. 











be and big enough to call the other for help if 
the occasion demands. 


2 


We believe a study of the consumption of food 
products which began at the table, went on out 
through the kitchen, through the storage, and out 
to the farm, might reveal some angle of approach 
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and method of relief to offset the decreased con- 
sumption. And the beautiful part of such a study 
is that it would cost the people less than one 
session of Congress. Such a study, made avail- 
able to business men and the farmers, gives as 
much hope for relief as any other plan proposed, 
and relief that would be available immediately. 
+ + 
The old-fashioned farmer was a wheat farmer 
primarily who took a pride in his annual produc- 
tion, and he carefully tended his crop and se- 
lected his seeds. The modern farmer wants a 
high yield per acre with a high resistance to dis- 
ease and the elements, and a low amount of labor 
and care. Has any one done anything to develop 
a wheat which will produce a bread of character 
and flavor? Have we not concerned ourselves 
primarily with yield, bloom, crust, volume, oven 
Spring? ¢ 


The old-fashioned farmer harvested his wheat 
and shocked it in the field. The modern farmer 
has a combine harvester-thresher and an annual 
race to see how quickly he can get it from the 
farm to the elevator. Has this new process con- 
tributed anything to flavor? 

+ + 

The old-fashioned baker had a careful store- 
room for flour, and insisted on it being aged in his 
warehouse a certain length of time. The modern 
baker frequently takes it from the box car to the 
mixer. The old-fashioned baker made his bread 
in the\ old-fashioned way, having a pride in his 
product and process. The modern baker sends it 
through its mechanical process and prides himself 
on its not having been touched by human hands, 
and that every loaf comes out like every other loaf. 
And then, whether it’s cooled or not, it’s wrapped 
and on the road to the consumer. 

+ + 

I would not for a moment advocate one step 
backward, but I would call attention to the fact 
that in each progressive step and measure that 
we have taken flavor in bread has been relegated 
to the background—that thing which is the strong- 
est selling factor has been given the least consid- 
eration. a 


The stability and future of most industries are 
menaced. The ice man is menaced by electric 
refrigeration. The dry battery is menaced by the 
plug-in radio. Mr. Tex Rickard is menaced by 
Mr. Graham McNamee. And the silk industry is 
menaced by rayon. 











frontier of a nation, an industry, or a 


relief. 


might even afford some measure of farm 


places, where waste is a penalty 








the changing buying and eating habits 


group. Accordingly, we shall consider 
the advisability and, if we receive suffi- 
cient support, the formation, of a re- 
search council of the baking industry 
that all those now interested or working 
within these various fields may meet 
periodically, study the field, correlate the 
work that has been done, and try and 
develop fields for, methods of, and sup- 
port for specific research. 

One thing we shall recommend to their 
earliest consideration is a study of flavor 
in bread. 

It is significant that in all surveys 
made of consumer demand for food 
products the predominant factor of selec- 
tion is flavor. This was illustrated in 
the canned goods survey, where the con- 
sumer always, by a large majority, ex- 
pressed a preference for fresh fruits anc 
Vegetables over the canned, except in 
one instance where the majority was 
quite the reverse in its preference for the 
canned product, and this item was pine- 
apple. 

It is further significant, in the Penn- 
sylvania survey, that straight through 
in its entire cross-section of all those 
who still baked at home 78 per cent did 
8o because they liked the taste. And the 
further significant fact is that in mar- 
kets where unwrapped bread was sold 
it ee in some Le to 25 ~~ 
cent, and 95 cent bought unwrappe 
bread Sensase they liked the flavor. 


With the formation of this research 
council we shall be in position to elimi- 
nate duplication and produce collabora- 
tion in the entire field—farmer, elevator 


man, miller, baker and consumer: We 


I shall be pleased to repeat here a 
statement I made once before, namely, 
that the baker is interested in farm re- 
lief because he is the best customer the 
farmer has, and the baker cannot be se- 
cure in his progress if he knows that the 
producer of his ingredients is getting 
the worst of the national deal. We note 
with a great deal of interest and some 
amusement the new friends the farmer 
has found, and with some interest and 
some amusement the various economic, 
socialistic and political plans to afford 
relief. 

This relief concerns itself with produc- 
tion, transportation, distribution and 
marketing. And it seems strange to us 
that no one has considered a study of 
consumption. 

It is generally recognized that all of 
us eat less food, due to less hours of 
labor, and greater use of machinery; that 
this food intake approximates 300 to 
400 calories per day. This would ac- 
count for a decreased consumption of 
farm products, and all food is a product 
of the farm. We believe there is still 
another decreased consumption or de- 
mand for farm products which amounts 
to another 10 per cent, which might be 
accounted for in any one or all of the 
following factors: 


Increased use of canned goods; 
which has tended to absorb the sur- 
plus, 

Increased speed and method of 
transportation, plus storage; which 
has prevented waste. 

Increased use of public eating 


rather than a privilege. 

Increased use of byproducts. He 
who has a portion of bran for break- 
fast, a bit of watercress for lunch, 
and a bunch of turnip tops for din- 
ner, is giving a fine example of 
roughage running rampant, but has 
contributed nothing to an increased 
use of farm products. 

Better balance of the meal; which 
has prevented overeating. 


All of these factors together have 
tended to produce a decreased consump- 
tion of farm products approximating 20 
per cent. A 20 per cent decrease in the 
demand of a product, whether it comes 
from the field, the farm or the factory, 
will produce distress. 


We believe a study of the consumption 
of food products which began at the 
table, went on out through the kitchen, 
through the storage, and out to the farm, 
might reveal some angle of approach and 
method of relief to offset this decreased 
consumption. And the beautiful part of 
such a study is that it would cost the 
people less than one session of Congress. 

Such a study, made available to busi- 
ness men and the farmers, gives as much 
hope for relief as any other plan pro- 
posed, and relief that would be available 
immediately. 

Possibly the greatest field for research 
in our industry is in that of distribu- 
tion; in fact, it might be said that our 
future is dependent upon its solution. 

I have put it under the head of re- 
search because research implies delving 
into the unknown, and when we consider 
the increasing volume of the chain stores, 


of the public, and the proper solution to 
meet this, we are delving into the un- 
known. 


So far we have evolved no plan for 
concerted action. And no plan has been 
suggested to us, so it must remain a 
problem for the individual baker on 
which to use his resourcefulness, initia- 
tive and imagination. 

The stability and future of most in- 
dustries are menaced. The iceman is 
menaced by the electric refrigeration. 
The dry battery is menaced by the plug- 
in radio, Tex. Rickard is menaced by 
Graham McNamee, and the silk industry 
is menaced by rayon. 


As an example of individual resource- 
fulness I cite the work of Gerard Wil- 
liams, who made a study of the outlets 
for his products, classified them, and 
then estimated the number that would 
be in business five years from now, based 
on average mortality. He then added to 
it the possible development and growth 
of new plans, and not only secured valu- 
able information for his own operation 
but information upon which to base his 
plans. 

In another industry the future of 
which was menaced there was an out- 
standing independent operator, and the 
report of the engineers, after a study of 
this institution and its ability to with- 
stand competition and changing times, 
was as follows: 

“From the first its products have 
been good, its policy wise, its ideals 
high, its principles sound.” 

We commend this to the attention of 
the individual baker. 
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Allied Trades Exhibits at the Bakers’ Convention in Chicago 


XHIBITION Hall, where the vari- 
E ous booths were set up, looked like 

a huge kaleidoscope. The many 
colored lights, booths gay with bright 
paper, the trimming of gilt and silver, 
all combined to present an attractive 
picture. Some of the exhibitors found 
novel ways of showing their wares, and 
nearly all the displays indicated fore- 
thought and considerable ingenuity. 


* 


The Fleischmann Co., with its usual 
progressiveness, emphasized the modern- 
ist note in color, lighting and furniture. 
The vivid greens, orange, black, etc., of 
the diagonals and squares, caught and 
held the eye on entering the main door. 


. * 


Just down the line in location, but 
many centuries away in period, the booth 
of the Schulze Advertising Service 
showed up strikingly. Byzantine in 
style, an imitation marble and onyx 
counter, flanked by two griffons, held a 
miniature Buckingham fountain. Be- 
hind this a display rack featured thou- 
sands of progressive and business build- 
ing ideas for the baker. There were also 
cuts for window display, one particularly 
noteworthy with a mechanical device to 
show realistically an electric toaster in 
action. Active in attendance at this 
booth were A. W. Pease, manager, E. G. 
Doering, assistant manager, H. W. 
Lense, J. P. McNally, Paul Weilatz, 
Miss L. Hennig and Mrs, Blanche Hill. 


* * 


The Washburn Crosby Co. emphasized 
the antifood faker campaign it has re- 
cently been waging, with displayed re- 
prints of the special advertising it has 
done along these lines during the past 
year. This has gone especially to the 
medical profession, but the company also 
offered window posters and booklets for 
the baking trade. E. W. Sylvester and 
William Doty had charge of this work. 


At the W. E. Long Co. booth were 
displayed varied newspaper advertise- 
ments that have been successfully 
planned for the specific market of the 
individual baker. Their 24-sheet and 
8-sheet posters for the coming year were 
worked out on the basic theme of “Cheap 
Bread Cheats”—meeting chain store 
competition in a most interesting and 
unusual manner. Very attractive sea- 
sonal store hangers for next year were 
also shown, and the entire display gave 
a very comprehensive and attractive pic- 
ture of the advertising service the W. E. 
Long Co. is so well equipped to render 
the wholesale baker. 

* * 


Other bakery advertising organizations 
represented were P. F. Anderson Ad- 
vertising Agency, Schmitt Bakery Serv- 
ice Co., and Palm Bros. Decalcomania. 


* * 


Another booth that attracted much at- 
tention was that of the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., where two projec- 
tors showed moving pictures telling the 
whole story of the development and 
growth of the plant, and the process of 
making bread wrappers. These proved 
both interesting and instructive, and 
have been used extensively in educational 
work. E. C. Stall and E. L. Turley were 
in charge. 

. * 

The American Bread Wrapper Co., 
Chicago, had its products arranged to 
represent a very realistic pipe organ, 
while questions were answered by Emil 
Frisch, J. F. O'Rourke and a very at- 
tractive young lady who deftly wrapped 
miniature loaves in waxed paper. The 
Dupont Cellophane Co. showed cookies, 
cakes, etc., wrapped in its moisture proof 
paper. Other containers were shown by 
the Empire Box Corporation, the Unger 
Commercial Co., and the Menasha Prod- 
ucts Co., with its products displayed on a 
revolving stand. 

* 

Prominent among delivery equipment 
was a*truck designed by Graham Bros. 
particularly for the baking trade to 


produce efficiency in getting the loads 
on and off. This easily carries an aver- 
age load of 1,000 loaves, enough to be 
profitable but not so big as to result in 
stale deliveries. The rear doors of the 
truck are as nearly dustproof as is me- 
chanically possible, and there is also a 
steel panel cutting off the driver, so no 
dust may come through the front. The 
salesmen here were E. M. McIntyre, J. 
C. Logan, E. H. Deam. The Ford 
Motor Co., Indiana-Brockway Truck 
Corporation, Pierce-Arrow Sales Cor- 
poration, Studebaker Corporation, Walk- 
er Vehicle Co. and the Ward Motor Ve- 
hicle Co. also displayed chassis from one 
half to one and one half tons for the 
bakery trade. 


The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association had a “courtesy” booth 
giving a place to rest and relax to those 
who weakened under the strain of see- 
ing and hearing so many new things, 
and The Northwestern Miller and Amer- 
ican Baker, Bakers’ Helper and the 


Bakers 
booths. 


Weekly had representative 


* #* 


The Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. Co. and the 
Round Trip Box Co. both showed well- 
built wooden boxes for shipping bread 
out of town and for local trade, and the 
G. B. Lewis Co., O. B. Andrews Co. and 
the Anderson Box & Basket Co. showed 
cartons and baskets for efficient bread 


delivery. 
. * 


The Siebel Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, showed its success in educating 
the bakery engineer. Its graduates al- 
ready are located in far-off countries like 
New Zealand and Guatemala, as well as 
in the United States, and the work of 
its engineers, the J. E. Siebel Sons Co., 
includes plant design and construction, 
selection and installation of equipment, 
installation of processes, production 
methods and control, plant inspection, 
analyses of raw materials and finished 
products, bread scoring and field service. 
Those who were active at this booth in 








States. 











JAPAN was represented in the display of bread of all na- 

tions at the bakers’ convention in Chicago by a student 
at the University of Chicago who is a native of Japan. She 
may be seen in the above illustration, attired in her national 
costume but carrying a loaf baked in the country where so 
many of her country people are learning to bake—the United 














representing the institute, the alumni as- 
sociation review, and the engineering de- 
partment included Miss Garland, 1, 
Kohler, S. Giss, F. P. Siebel, Jr.,’ and 
A. G. Schreck. 

* - 

The American Institute of Baking had 
six booths, showing the work of the va- 
rious departments. The nutrition de- 
partment, under the direction of Miss 
Jean K. Rich, had from Sept. 1 to 22 
1928, sent out 650 posters and 2,700 pam. 
phlets, going to 185 towns. Miss R. BE. 
Priddat explained the possibilities of the 
Louis Livingston library, which has a 
cross index of 30,000 items. The techni- 
cal and service department under W. C. 
Luckow had a small laboratory arranged 
to show the opportunities their materials 
testing service offers. The work of the 
school under Dr. C. B. Morison was also 
shown, and a model experimental gas 
oven was set up. 

* » 

One of the most complete collections 
of cake that has ever been seen was 
brought together in a room reserved for 
that department. This showed cakes 
with 100 different toppings, ranging from 
a simple white frosting to a complicated 
cream and butter combination, 25 differ- 
ent types of fruit cakes, and appetizing 
suggestions for the 4 o’clock meal. The 
suggested fancy cookies—54 in number— 
offered practical as well as gastronomic 
possibilities. Frank Nemetz, the efficient 
secretary of the cake and retail section, 
presented a collection of cake advertis- 
ing posters submitted by prominent bak- 
ers in different sections of the country. 
These not only possessed a genuine ap- 
peal, but a real artistic value. 


oe 
DOUGHNUT MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 


The Doughnut Magazine, a house or- 
gan published by the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, New York, made its bow 
this month with an eight-page edition 
devoted to helpful information for the 
doughnut baker. In a message addressed 
to the wholesale baker, the publication 
says: “It will be the aim of the Dough- 
nut Magazine to cull from information 
supplied by our laboratories, as well as 
from the experiences of thousands of 
bakeries in which doughnuts are made, 
those facts and tested findings which 
have value. This will be done without 
propaganda and with the sole desire of 
putting the baker in possession of the 
truth. The Doughnut Magazine is spon- 
sored by the Doughnut Machine Corpo- 
ration, the sole purpose of which in this 
publication is to aid you in any problems 
that may arise in your doughnut depart- 
ment through the various stages from 
the making of the dough until the fin- 
ished product reaches the consumer.” 

oS 

BISCUIT AND CRACKER EXPORTS 

Wasuineoton, D. C.—A total of 452,- 
189 lbs unsweetened biscuits and crack- 
ers and 268,485 lbs sweetened biscuits 
and crackers were exported from the 
United States during July, according to 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. These exports were valued at 
$79,785 and $59,379, respectively. Co- 
lombia led in taking the unsweetened 
products, with Panama and Venezuela 
close seconds. Cuba took more of the 
sweetened goods than any other country, 
closely followed by Canada. A total of 
964,666 lbs macaroni, spaghetti and noo- 
dles, valued at $78,326, were exported 
during the same month, Canada taking 
by far the largest share, with Australia 
second and the United Kingdom third. 


oo 


DEATH OF W. M. ROBERTSON 

William M. Robertson, central states 
representative of the Paniplus Co., Kan- 
gas City, for the last five years, died 
very suddenly recently from complica- 
tions following. an attack of influenza. 
Mr. Robertson was a member of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking. Industry, 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, 
and had been associated with the in- 
dustry. for over 20 years. 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE BAKESHOP 








California 

Jacob Ridell has purchased the H. H. 
Bundschuh Bakery, Coachella. 

George Demaine has opened a bakery 
at 4138 Whittier Boulevard, Montebello. 

The Alison Cake Shop has been opened 
at Evelyn and Garvey avenues, Wilmar. 

Robert Annas has purchased the Sierre 
Madre (Cal.) Home Bakery, 66 West 
Central. 

Adolph Siebenieicher has sold the Met- 
ropolitan Bakery, 2071 Union, San Fran- 
cisco, to Miller & Johnson. 

The El Capitan Bakery has _ been 
opened at 2335 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

N. M. Wheatley will build a one-story 
bakery, costing $9,750, on Twelfth Ave- 
nue, near East Eighteenth Street, Oak- 
land. 

L. Schmidt has purchased the New 
York Bakery, 2411 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, from L. Weinstein, and re- 
named it the Campus Bakery. 

T. Ravera is now the sole owner of 
the Oakland Bakery, Inc., 939 Third 
Street, Oakland. 

The I-Knead Bakery, 5933 Foothill 
Boulevard, Oakland, formerly operated 
by J. W. Cowling, has been taken over 
by W. Meisner and J. Swithenbank, and 
named the Purity Bakery. 

E. Johnson and C. Miller, proprietors 
of the Faultless Bakery, San Francisco, 
have opened the Metropolitan Bakery, 
2071 Union Street, where they will bake 
for both shops. 

J. W. Searight, who formerly operated 
a bakery in Marysville, has purchased 
the Peerless Bakery, 522 MacDonald 
Avenue, Richmond, from L. V. Scrog- 

ins. 

. Joseph Tomelty, proprietor of the Lit- 
tle Flower Pastry Shop, 1805 Grove 
Street, Berkeley, has opened a shop un- 
der the same name in El Cerrito. Miss 
Rose Tomelty is managing the Berkeley 
store. 

Idaho 

Fred Jenne and Wallace McMullen 
have leased the Made Rite Bakery, A 
Strect near Shoupe Avenue, Idaho Falls, 
from Carl Shippen. 

Anderson & Scott had preparations 
nearly completed for the opening of a 
bakery at Winchester, when fire de- 
stroyed their building, equipment, and 
a quantity of flour. 


Illinois 

Humbert Vittorelli, 315 West One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street, Chicago, 
has sold his bakery to Giuseppe Ferrars. 

Wagner’s Bakery, 4606 North Western 
Avenue, Chicago, has been reopened, fol- 
lowing its remodeling. 

Otto Harting has purchased the Hamp- 
shire (Ill.) Home Bakery from Charles 
Thurm. 

Mack Raulston has moved his bakery 
equipment from Equality to Shawnee- 
town, and has opened a shop there, 


Indiana 

Irvine Jackson has sold the Elletts- 
ville (Ind.) Bakery to George W. Smith. 

Denzil Mullins, Bunker Hill, has sold 
his bakery to Thomas Pierce. 

H. E. Kuhn & Son, Red Key, have 
sold their bakery to Peter Willman. 

Billing’s Bakery, 13 North Franklin 
Avenue, Valparaiso, has been closed. 

Adolph Fobe has opened the West End 
Bakery, 504 West Seventh Street, South 
Bend. 

lowa 

John Schnepel, Griswold, has installed 
a new oven. 

L. C. Williams, Oakville, has closed his 
bakery. 

Carl Remy, Pleasantville, has closed 
his bakery. 


Minnesota 
Albert Franzen has opened a bakery 
at 4151 Thomas Avenue North, Minne- 


apolis. 

Herman Hormel has let a contract to 
rebuild the People’s Bakery, Austin, 
which was damaged in the recent tor- 


nado, 
Mrs, Minette Carpenter will open a 


retail bakery business at 1715 Stevens 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Osear Mohler will open a bakery at 
2645 Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis. 

Fred Solberg has purchased a bakery 
at Starbuck. 

Missouri 

E. B. Cruikshank has sold his bakery 
at Moberly, and will open the Domino 
Bakery at Springfield. 

F. O. Steele, baker, Hannibal, has 
filed a petition in bankruptcy. 

L. F. Gerard has purchased the bak- 
ery of J. S. Logan, Knox City. 

The Marshall (Mo.) Baking Co. has 
installed a bread wrapping machine. 
This firm plans to market a loaf sliced 
for the table. 

Montana 

The Barker Bakery, Inc., Missoula, has 
been incorporated, capital $50,000, to do 
a wholesale and retail business. Direc- 
tors are A. W. Bussard, Valentine Troop 
and T. E. Allen. 


New Jersey 

G. Hanemann has opened a branch of 
the Model Bakery, Metuchen, at 207 
Main Street. 

The Fischer Baking Co., Newark, is 
enlarging its production facilities. Rye 
and white bread will be turned out in 
separate units of the plant in the future. 

Smalbein’s Bakery has been opened 
for business at 31 East Palisade Ave- 
nue, Englewood. 

The Perfection Charlotte Russe Co., S. 
John Tallia, president, has opened a 
branch at 29 Main Street, Lodi. 

The Waldorf Bakery has been opened 
at 222 Broadway, Long Branch, by A. 
Paszamant and F. Holt. ‘ 

The Perth Amboy (N. J.) Biscuit Co., 
Ine., has been chartered, capital stock 
$125,000. H. K. Golenbock is attorney 
for the company. 

The baking department of the Mutual 
Grocery Store, Blackwell and Morris 
streets, Dover, has been renovated. 

John Latkovitch has opened the Peo- 
ple’s Bakery, 284 Madison Avenue, 
Perth Amboy. 

Foerster Bakers, Inc., 207 North Wash- 


ington Avenue, Bergenfield, plans a 
three-story bakery, costing $150,000, at 
South Washington Street and Rutland 
Avenue. 

Runkel’s Quality Bakery, Elizabeth, 
will open a branch at 1053 Elizabeth 
Avenue. 


New York 


Fred Ferth has sold the Elmwood 
Home Bakery, Elmwood and Forest 
avenues, Buffalo, to Stragies & Latterer. 

J. Gadde plans to erect a $40,000 bak- 
ery and retail store at Huntspoint and 
Spofford streets, New York. 

Recent New York incorporations in- 
clude: Novia Baking Corporation, 
Brooklyn, capital $10,000, incorporators 
Charles Giaccone, 9307 Vanderveer 
Street, Queens Village, L. I., Charles 
Pumilia and Charles Marino, 637 East 
One Hundred and Ejighty-third Street, 
New York; Grossman & Jarvis, Inc, 
Brooklyn, capital $20,000, incorporators 
Kalman Grossman, 456 Linden Boule- 
vard, Leo and Lillian Jarvis, 916 Brook- 
lyn Avenue, Brooklyn; Mory’s Bakery, 
Inc., New York, capital 100 shares no 
par value, incorporators Ernest Mory, 
121 Cherry Street, New York, Albert 
Sassar, 7204 Proctor Street, Glendale, 
L. I., and Dorothy Fredman, 158 Mag- 
nolia Avenue, Jersey City; R. Kake 
Bakeries, Inc., Albany, capital stock 
$10,000, incorporators Charles W. Bird, 
110 Berkley Avenue, Cohoes, and oth- 
ers; Zila’s Pie & Pastry Kitchen, Inc., 
Queens County, capital stock $20,000, in- 
corporators Bela and Elsie Zila, 3240 
Thirty-third Street, Long Island City, 
and R. M. Kahn, 2722 Valentine Ave- 
nue, New York; Deutschman Bakery 
Co., Inc., New York, capital stock 200 
shares no par value, incorporators Harry 
Deutschman, 995 East One Hundred and 
Eighty-first Street, Louis M. Parker and 
Bertha Ellner, 150 Broadway, New 
York; Haber’s Bakery & Restaurant, 
Inc., capital stock $20,000, incorporators 
Irving Haber, Beatrice Grossfield and 
Marie Haber, 295 Greenwich Street, New 
York; Premier Biscuit Co., Inc.. New 
York, capital stock $20,000, incorpora- 
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FEED NOTES 

















Claude Rogers has opened the Wor- 
thington (Ind.) Produce Feed Co. in 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Farmers’ Feed Store. 

Robert and William Lambeck, Tell 
City, Ind., have purchased the feed store 
owned by Bergenroth Bros., Troy. 

The Grimm Stores Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been incorporated to do a grocery busi- 
ness by J. L. Grimm, C. C, Clear and 
H. S. Jones. 

The warehouse of the Lawrence 
(Mass.) Wholesale Grocery Co., 288 
Lowell Street, burned recently, with a 
loss of $50,000. 

Porter’s Flour and Feed Store, Cush- 
ing, Okla., has been equipped to grind 
all kinds of grain. 

The Washington Co-operative Egg and 
Poultry Association is building a feed 
plant at Winlock, Wash. 

A fire in the plant of the Scott Bros. 
Grain Co., Fort Worth, Texas, recently 
caused $3,000 damage. 

Upon application of the Chase Bag 
Co., T. S. Powell has been appointed 
receiver for the Pan American Feed 
Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

A batch feed mixer has been installed 
in the plant of A. W. Thompson, Prairie 
Du Chien, Wis. 

A. C. Crews has sold his interest in 
the Mutual Mill & Seed Co., Medford, 
Okla., to G. A. Young, G. A. Barr and 
F. J. Wilmot. 

The Doty Milling Co., Concord, Pa., 
has been incorporated, with $30,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Joseph C. Doty, West Falls, 
Pa., and Joseph C. Genther and B. Wis- 
er, of Springville, Pa. 

Bill’s Feed. & Milling Co., Inc., Sioux 
City, Iowa, has been incorporated, with 





$35,000 capital stock, by William Han- 
sen and Albert Naeve. 

The erection of a feed plant has been 
begun by the Vitimineral Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Bill & Bush, Inc., Franklinville, N. Y., 
has been chartered, with $30,000 capital 
stock, by Glenn D. Bill, W. H. Bush 
and G. W. G. Ferris. 

The Whyte Feed Mills, Pine Bluff, 
Ark., is enlarging its feed mill and ele- 
vator. 

The grain elevator and feed mill of the 
Big Four Elevator Co., Mattoon, III. 
burned recently, with a loss of $80,000. 

Haas, Baruch & Co. have purchased 
the wholesale grocery business of the H. 
Jevne Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Louis Goldstein, Nicholasville, Ky., has 
built a warehouse and will handle a line 
of feeds. 

The United Cash Wholesale Co., suc- 
cessor to the Joseph Samuel Co., New 
Orleans, has opened an uptown branch 
at Washington and South Claiborne 
avenues. 

The Equity Warehouse Co., Mankato, 
Minn., has installed an attrition mill, 
doubling its grinding capacity. 

The Miller Elevator Co., Hutchinson, 
Minn., has built a warehouse and will 
do a feed business. 

The Murdock (Minn.) Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co. has installed a feed mill for 
custom grinding. 

The G. D. Milligan Grocery Co., 
Springfield, Mo., will open its first 
branch house at Harrison, Ark. It may 
open others if this plan proves profitable. 

. S. Barry, Lawrence, Neb., has sold 
his mill to Henry Clark. 
* -L. Gyiffee has opened a flour and feed 
store at Milford, Neb. : 


tors G. Tamber, M. Pollick and S. Golq. 
stein, 277 Broadway, New York; Golden 
Bear. Cookie Co., Inc., Queens, capital 
stock . $100,000, incorporators Samuel 
Rubin, Harold L. Berkson and Phillip 
Blumenthal, 150 Broadway, New York. 
Bronx Bakers’ Purchasing €orporation, 
capital stock $5,000, H. Mayer, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, a stockholder; Got- 
ham Cafeteria, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $10,000, Saul Levine, 1540 Broad- 
way, New York, an incorporator; My 
Ma’s Baking Co., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, N. B. Fogelson, 2 Lafay- 
etté Street, New York, attorney; Italian 
Pastry Shoppe, Inc., Brooklyn, capital 
stock $20,000, incorporators H. J. Smith, 
4 Boyden Parkway, Maplewood, Olga 
Weiss, Box 273, Carle Place, L. I., and 
Allan R. Rosenberg, 2177 East Nine- 
téenth Street, Brooklyn; Integrity Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Bronx, capital stock $15,- 
000, incorporators Morris and William 
Shafer, 1280 Sheridan Avenue, and Jo- 
seph Schilman, 220 Miriam Street, New 
York; Gral’s Restaurant Corporation, 
capital stock $10,000, care Abraham 
Graff, 1476 Shakespeare Avenue, New 
York; Little Jack Horner Pastry Shops, 
Queens County, capital stock 500 shares 
no par value, incorporators D. A. Kay, 
664 West One Hundred and Seventy- 
ninth Street, New York, E. S. Lowinger, 
2715 Claflin Avenue, Bronx, and R. A. 
Kozelka, 421 Steinway Avenue, Astoria, 
L. I; Gates Pastry Shop, Brooklyn, cap- 
ital stock $25,000, I. Buxbaum, 886 
Broadway, attorney; De Luxe Pie Co., 
Inc., Albany, capital 200 shares no par 
value, incorporators Thomas Catrivanos, 
60 Lancaster Street, Nicholas P. Lack- 
aris, 28 Jay Street, and William H. Mc- 
Rory, 261 Madison Avenue, Albany; 
Perna & Marraccini, Inc., New York, 
capital stock $20,000, incorporators 
Francesco Marraccini and Charles Perna, 
196 First Avenue, New York, and Nicolo 
Como, 8123 Eleventh Avenue, Brooklyn; 
Pelham Bakery Corporation, Bronx, 
New York, capital stock $1,000, incor- 
porators H. L. Gorlin, 2965 Marion Ave- 
nue, Harry Brown, 509 West One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth Street, and Joseph 
Alif, 2451 Giles Place, New York; Hen- 
kin’s Bakery, Inc., New York, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Joseph Hen- 
kin, Casper Lind and Sydney A. Neu- 
man, 1440 Broadway, New York; Bee 
Bakeries, Inc., New York, capital stock 
$5,000, incorporators Joseph Besner, 30 
Church Street, Murray Felenstein and 
Phyllis Greenberg, 150 Broadway, New 
York; R. & G. Cafeteria, Inc., Bronx, 
capital $10,000, incorporators E. Gusi- 
koff, 1067 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, 
R. Schindel, 1664 Macombs Road, and 
R. Schlossberg, 220 Audubon Avenue, 
New York; Blue Ribbon Bakeries, Inc. 
Brooklyn, capital stock $20,000, incor- 
porators Kopel Horn, 1886 St. Johns 
Place, Brooklyn, George Kalin, 804 South- 
ern Boulevard, Bronx, and Betty Stimel, 
1995 Creston Avenue, New York; Gold- 
berg Baking Co., Inc., Bronx, capital 
stock $10,000, incorporators Beatrice 
Brown, Francis Peragine and Solomon 
W. Kroll, 116 Nassau Street, New York; 
Monterey Catering Co., Inc., New York, 
capital 100 shares no par value, incor- 
porators E. L. Miggins, 227 Briar Court, 
Brooklyn, E. Tellerman, 278 Sumpter 
Street, and A. Grossfield, 2061 East 
Twelfth Street, Brooklyn; Patrons Bak- 
ery & Lunch Room, Inc., New York, 
capital stock 200 shares no par value, 
incorporators B. Austin, Kate Austin 
and Max E, Klinkenstein, 302 Broadway, 
New York; Ross Doughnut Co., Inc, 
Queens County, capital stock $5,000, in- 
corporators Joseph Ross, 118 One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-ninth Street, George 
Volpe, 188 One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Avenue, St. Albans, and Nicholas Roche, 
Jr., 2 Irving Place, Jamaica; Brad, Inc, 
Poughkeepsie, capital stock $50,000, in- 
corporators Otto Veith, 162 Broadway, 
Newburgh, Peter J. Tangal, 32 Man- 
sion Street, Poughkeepsie, and Graham 
Witschief, 879 Grand Street, Newburgh; 
E. M. Wilkins Co., Inc., capital stock 
— care Elias M. Wilkins, Spring- 
"eee 
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ST. LOUIS 


Demand for flour from domestic buy- 
ers improved the first part of last week, 
but toward the close buyers were less 
active. The action of wheat had some- 
thing to do with this situation, and buy- 
ers are watching their purchases closely. 
Shipping instructions were much better, 
although spotted. Export trade was very 


t. 
Toft Wheat Flowr.—Continued scat- 
tered demand for small lots of flour from 
the South and Southeast was the feature 
of the soft wheat milling situation. Most 
of this business was for 30- or 60-day 
shipment, buyers generally not being in- 
terested in future bookings at this time. 
Shipping directions were better, and sev- 

mills reported that they were com- 
ing in heavily from the Southeast. As 
a result, mills were able materially to 
improve their operating schedules. 

ard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 
wheat flour were slightly improved, al- 
though most were for limited amounts. 
Shipping instructions were also better, 
but there still was some complaint. The 
immediate requirements of bakers seemed 
to have been well taken care of, and 
sales were confined to scattered lots. 

Exports—No change occurred in the 
export situation. Demand continued dull 
and light, scarcely any business being 
done with Europe. Some sales were 
made to South America, but usually for 
= quantities. Future bookings were 
light. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Sept. 29: soft winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25 bbl, straight $6@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $6.25@6.75, straight $5.10@5.60, 
first clear $4.50@5; spring first patent 
$6.25@6.75, standard patent $5.80@6.20, 
first clear $5.80@5.70. 

Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 60,900 bbls, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

EE dice Vi secvecéas 49,800 81 
Previous week ............ 47,800 78 
ee 28,700 47 
Two years ago ........... 35,100 55 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pct. of 

bbis activity 

PS err eee 52,200 60 
Previous week ...........5 51,400 59 
REE NE Us 0'0.0.0 «'0.b.018-9:2.0.0 59,800 68 
Wwe YOQTS OBO ....0.c0es. 61,000 70 


NOTES 


W. G. Garcelon, St. Louis manager for 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, visited the company’s head- 
quarters last week. 

Miss Virginia Robinson, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. George R. Robinson, died 
in Paris last week, following a short 
illness. Mr. Robinson is one of the 
founders of the Ralston Purina Co. 


H. C. Vogtel, sales manager for the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, and C. A. Ogden, Peoria, Ill., dis- 
trict manager, came to St. Louis last 
week following the bakers’ convention in 
Chicago. 

The Ralston Purina Co. held a two- 
day salesmen’s convention at the Chase 
Hotel last week. The meetimg was de- 
Voted to a series of addresses and plays, 
dealing with the company’s merchandis- 
ing problems. 

C. F. Vandenburgh, sales manager for 
the Plant Flour Mills Co., visited the 
Convention of the American Bakers As- 
Sociation in Chicago last week, and from 

Te went on into the central states on 
& business trip. 

B, E. Rickets, Atlanta, Ga., manager 
for the Flour Mills of America, Inc., vis- 








ited the Valier & Spies Milling Corpora- 
tion, a member of that group of mills, on 
his way home from the bakers’ conven- 
tion in Chicago. 


Peter Derlien, general field manager 
for the New Era Milling Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, who makes his headquar- 
ters in St. Louis, is recovering from an 
illness which kept him confined to his 
home for several weeks. 


R. D. Sparks, eastern manager for 
the Sparks Milling Co., Alton, IIl., and 
who in the future will make his home in 
New York, visited the headquarters of 
his company last week, going to Alton 
from, Chicago, where he attended the con- 
vention of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion. 


Henry L. Ulrich, secretary of the 
Baur Flour Mills Co., who had been con- 
nected with that company and, previous 
to its purchase of a mill, with the Baur 
Flour Co. for 38 years, died recently, 
aged 53. He started with the company 
as an office boy, and worked his way to 
the position he held at the time of his 
death. 


A. L. Pearson, sales manager for the 
Kansas Mill & Elevator Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas, announced last week that 
B. F. Parker, flour broker, Atlanta, Ga., 
is representing his company exclusively 
in the Southeast on Kansas flours, and 
that D. P. Young, Marion, IIl., formerly 
engaged in the brokerage business in 
southern Illinois, has become connected 
with his company as its representative in 
Illinois. 

nad 


NEW ORLEANS 


Flour underwent little change last 
week, demand being very slow. Buying 
was limited to immediate requirements, 
as most purchasers’ demands are cov- 
ered to the end of the year. Prices re- 
mained virtually unchanged, and were 
expected by local handlers to remain 
steady for some time. 

Export demand was only fair and no 
improvement can be expected, according 
to local exporters, until Canadian com- 
petition can be met successfully. Euro- 
pean shipments declined, 10,046 bags 
flour leaving this port, 5,857 going to 
Rotterdam, 2,039 to Hamburg and 2,150 
to Copenhagen. Latin America showed 
the usual interest. 

Flour prices, Sept. 27: 


c— Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $8.00 $6.50 $8.00 
95 per cent ...... 7.70 6.20 7.75 
100 per cent ..... 7.40 5.90 7.25 
CD 6ersetensscces 7.20 5.60 6.90 
First clear ....... ever 5.75 6.25 
Second clear ..... es 5.10 5.55 


Semolina, 35%c Ib, bulk. 

A total of 25,307 200-lb bags. flour 
was sent to the tropics during the seven 
days ended Sept. 27, according to fig- 
ures supplied by four of the leading 
steamship lines that serve Latin Amer- 
ica, as follows: 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: to Bluefields, 173 
bags. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 3,000; Panama City, 1,423; Havana, 
1,250. 

Munson Line: Havana, 2,300; Cai- 
barien, 750; Progreso, 600; Sagua la 
Grande, 555; Guantanamo, 330; Manza- 
nillo, 100. 

United Fruit Co: Puerto Barrios, 5,- 
800; Havana, 3,985; Puerto Limon, 3,- 
400; Colon, 1,400; Guayaquil, 1,025; 
Buenaventura, 300; Livingston, 225; San- 
tiago, 200; Maracaibo, 200; Panama 
City, 200; Punta Arenas, 121; Kingston, 
50; Cozumel, 20. 

A little improvement was noted in the 
rice market last week, especially in the 
foreign call, which has been improving 
for some weeks. Unusually large ship- 
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ments were reported to Germany. Ex- 
ports to New York and Porto Rico also 
improved late in the week. Receipts of 
clean rice from country mills, mostly for 
export, improved rapidly, and with the 
good foreign call, a large increase in 
business is expected. The following fig- 
ures were posted, Sept. 27: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Sept. 27 ........ 68,723 87,237 

Same period, 1927 ........ 223,373 91,716 
Sales— 

Season to Sept. 27 ........ 23,637 29,935 

Same period, 1927 ........ 26,090 89,069 


Flour movement out of New Orleans 
in 200-lb bags, during the seven days 
ended Sept. 27: . 


Destination— Destination— 
Antofagasta ... 233 Las Palmas ...4,445 
ee 295 Maceio .......-. 99 
BOONE ccccccces 37 Maracaibo ..... 364 
Bluefields ..... 173 Mollendo ...... 128 
, ee 90 Panama City ..1,623 
Buenaventura .. 8377 OS1O ......eee4% 150 
Cape Gracias .. 16 Pre@rese ocesces 600 
Cartagena ..... 159 Punta Arenas... 121 
COIRE cccccccces 322 Puerto Barrios.5,800 
GEE | oKcesnces 1,951 Puerto Cabello... 175 
Copenhagen ....2,150 Puerto Cabezas. 159 
Cozumel ....... 20 Puerto Cortez... 586 
Cristobal ...... 125 Puerto Limon ..2,900 
Curacao ....... 188 Puerto Plata .. 127 
Esmeraldas .... 50 Rio de Janeiro.1,000 
Fort de France. 450 Rotterdam ..... 7,896 
Guayaquil ..... 2,684 San Jose ...... 3,850 
Hamburg ...... 2,039 Santa Cruz ....2,425 
Havana ........ 7,693 Santiago ....... 2,824 
Kingston ...... 560 Santa Marta ... 63 
La Guayra ..... 498 Vera Cruz ..... 3,206 
La Romano .... 100 

NOTES 


The New Orleans Flour Club held a 
luncheon meeting on Sept. 27, which was 
well attended. 

J. F. Fagan, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Inc., is spending his vacation on the 
Mississippi gulf coast. 

Roy O’Keefe, of Schwartz & Ferry, 
flour brokers, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip along the river parishes. 

R. A. SuLrivan. 
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MEMPHIS 


Most flour business continues to be 
on old orders, with some slowing down of 
shipping instructions. Some who bought 
before prices declined are inclined to let 
those contracts ride and are filling their 
needs from later purchases. Conditions 
with the baking trade are cheering, as 
cotton is being marketed more freely 
and money is more plentiful. Slightly 
higher quotations are not causing buyers 
to be uneasy, as they seem to fear no 
upturn of consequence. Best reports 
continue to come from specialists in me- 
dium and low grade flours. Soft winters 
are still relatively firm, with free move- 
ment from the intermountain sections, 
although higher prices checked new busi- 
ness. 

Quotations, Sept. 29, basis 98's, f.o.b., 
car lots, Memphis: spring wheat, short 
patent $7.50@7.60 bbl, standard patent 
$6.90@7.40; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.50@7.05, standard patent $6@ 
6.75; soft winter, short patent $7.75@ 
8.25, standard patent $6.75@7.25; west- 
ern soft patent $6.75@7, semihard pat- 
ent $6, blended 95 per cent patent $6.50 
@6.75. 

NOTES 

Burglars entered the office of the Her- 
nando Grain & Feed Co. and rifled the 
safe of about $800 in cash. 

E. W. Kidder, of the Holden (Mo.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., was a recent 
visitor at the offices of Heckle Bros., 
feed brokers, Memphis. 


Georce WILLIAMSON. 
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ALSACE-LORRAINE BAKERY CONGRESS 

Paris, France.—The Bakers’ Congress 
of Alsace-Lorraine, under the chairman- 
ship of Monsieur Perier, president of 
the French Bakers’ Association, was held 
recently at Mulhouse. The congress sug- 
gested that a national policy should be 
adopted by the French government to 
definitely assure a just and equitable 
price for bread, both for the consumer 
and the baker. A motion was passed, 
petitioning the government for the privi- 
lege of absolute liberty of action in trad- 
ing powers, which are now greatly ham- 
pered by restrictions tending to control 
wheat, flour and bread prices, and by 
various regulations of the transportation 
of wheat. 








BAKERY MANAGERS IN 
CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Attendance of 125 at Annual Gathering 
Under the Auspices of the W. E. 
Long Co. 

Cuicaco, I1u.—The general managers’ 
conference, sponsored by the W. E. Long 
Co., held at the Drake Hotel, Sept. 20-22, 
was attended by 125 bakery owners and 
managers from 25 states and Canada, 
while 160 guests sat down at the ban- 
quet given to the conference attendants 
and their wives on Sept. 21 in the grand 

ballroom of the Drake Hotel. 

The entire three days of discussion 
centered around sales methods and the 
reduction of delivery costs, or the cor- 
rection of trade practices which tend to 
interfere with economical distribution. 
Leslie Smith, secretary-manager of the 
National Association of Ice Industries, 
described the methods by which other 
industries have met competitive condi- 
tions very similar to those saneeng 
the baker. Harper Leech, economist an 
editorial writer for the Chicago Tribune, 
presented an address on the trend of 
chain stores, mergers and combinations 
in many lines of merchandising, and his 
conclusions lent a distinctly encouraging 
tone to the entire conference. 

John J. Miller, with the assurance 
given by many years of successful ex- 
perience in the development of better re- 
tail grocery methods, told the bakery 
managers how they might co-operate 
with each other and the grocer in 
strengthening and improving the bread 
merchandising methods in retail stores. 
His observations and advice were so 
practical that many of those present 
made arrangements with him for meet- 
ings with their local or state associations 
of grocers. W. E. Long addressed the 
conference on the subject of “The Stale 
Bread Evil,” and gave a most complete 
and conclusive arraignment of facts on 
the subject. This was followed by a 
full day of discussion, and a talk on the 
subject by C. J. Kremer, Wisconsin 
dairy and food commissioner. The 
unanimous decision of the conference 
against the practice of the return of 
stale bread was embodied in a resolution 
to be presented to the American Bakers 
Association at the annual convention, 
with the request that the association ac- 
tively and aggressively use every effort 
to secure the universal abolishment of 
this destructive practice. 

Part of Sept. 21-22 were devoted to 
discussions, led by members of the W. 
E. Long Co.’s staff, on the effect which 
production, engineering, accounting and 
distribution methods have on the sale of 
baked goods at a profit. The new theme 
in advertising for the next few years 
was presented. 

The conference concluded that it is 
folly to attempt to meet the chain store 
price appeal, but that the consuming 
public can and must be sold on the idea 
that “cheap bread cheats,” while a high 
quality, nutritious loaf is more desirable 
at a higher price. On Sept. 22, at noon, 
the conference adjourned for a visit to 
the new offices of the W. E. Long Co., 
and thence to a complimentary luncheon 
at the College Inn, Sherman Hotel. A 
golf tournament at Ridgemoor Country 
Club was participated in by about 50 of 
those who were staying over for the 
bakers’ meeting the following week. 

oe 
WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The 1928 wheat 
production in 31 countries is estimated 
at 3,195,865,000 bus, or an increase of 7 
per cent over the 2,996,189,000 produced 
in those countries in 1927, when they 
represented nearly 85 per cent of the 
estimated world wheat crop, outside of 
Russia and China. Production in Aus- 
tria has been revised to 12,309,000 bus, 
and the first estimate of the crop in 
Lithuania is 6,834,000, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

oo] 
TENDERS ASKED FOR ELEVATOR 

A call for tenders for an elevator of 
1,500,000 bus capacity has been sent out 
by the St. John (N. B.) Harbor Com- 
mission. The elevator is to be erected 
on the West St. John side of the harbor, 
and it is planned to begin construction 
immediately. 
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NEW YORK 


Some improvement was reported in 
flour buying last week, but market con- 
ditions generally were not much changed, 
compared with the previous one. As 
September drew to a close, it became 
thoroughly apparent that the volume of 
business for the month would not equal 
that done in July or August, although it 
had been hoped that sufficient activity 
would develop during the last few days 
of September to boost the total for that 
period. 

Hand-to-Mouth Buying.—Despite the 
comparative improvement in the num- 
ber of orders received by mill repre- 
sentatives, no big lots were reported sold, 
most of the business done from day to 
day being of the hand-to-mouth variety. 
Inquiries continue in fair volume, but 
many buyers seem to be of the view that 
they can afford to sit back and hope for 
the market to go lower. It is pointed 
out, however, by some men in the trade 
that prices are not following the bearish 
tendency of wheat any too closely these 
days. For example, they were not re- 
duced early last week following a de- 
cline of 1¥/c bu in wheat; neither were 
they advanced when a good part of this 
decline was recovered the following day. 
Flour prices are unchanged to 10c bbl 
lower, compared with quotations of a 
week ago. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Many buyers 
have not yet contracted for their spring 
wheat flour requirements to the extent 
of previous years. A number of these, 
particularly the ones who have large 
amounts of hard winter wheat flour to 
be ordered out during the coming 
months, are inclined to proceed cautious- 
ly, buying only for immediate require- 
ments. Spring clears continue scarce, 
with the usual demand from rye bread 
bakers. 

Hard Winters,—Demand for hard win- 
ter wheat flours continues rather listless. 
Many large buyers are well supplied, and 
are able to order out purchases made 
a few weeks ago. Scattered cars of 
Kansas flour are being sold to medium- 
sized and small buyers. Prices show 
wide variations, as purchases are largely 
on a protein basis. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Buyers appear to 
have little confidence in the soft winter 
wheat flour market, and the tendency 
seems to be one of watchful waiting. As 
a result, not much buying is being done, 
purchasers holding off in hopes that 
prices will come down to their views. 
The wide range is accounted for by the 
fact that Ohio flours are quoted some- 
what above those from the Pacific Coast, 
Pennsylvania and New York, in some 
instances being as high as $7.25 bbl. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, Sept. 28, 
all in jutes: spring fancy patents $6.50 
@6.75 bbl, standard patents $6.25@6.45, 
clears $6@6.25; hard winter shorts $6.10 
@6.80, straights $5.75@6.25; soft winter 
straights, $6.30@7.10. 


NOTES 


It is anticipated that a number of 
flour men and bakers will visit the local 
market this week, following their at- 
tendance at the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation at Chicago. 


H. C. Whitmer, of the Hecker-Jones- 
Jewell Milling Co., Buffalo, was intro- 
duced on ’change last week by John F. 
Girard, wheat buyer for the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., New York. 


G. C. Krause, of D. G. Van Dusen & 
Co., New York, is visiting his connection, 
the Lockwood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, and 
will be gone about a week. The Lock- 
wood company makes a line of bakers’ 
pans, 

W. R. Clarke, vice president of and 





manager of sales for the Wolverton 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., 
recently visited the company’s New 
York connection, L. I. Moore, 352 Prod- 
uce Exchange. 


Ralph E. Nye, of the Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co., St. Louis, was 
here last week, and left for Philadelphia. 
He was en route home from the annual 
meeting of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association convention at Boston. 


H. E. Hornung, Seattle, western 
freight agent of the N. Y. K. Line, 10 
Bridge Street, New York, visited the 
New York Produce Exchange last week, 
being introduced by J. G. Webster, of 
the New York office of the International 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York for the week ending Sept. 22, 
as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, totaled 103,676 bbls, including 
three large shipments, one of 35,137 to 
Hamburg, another of 14,500 to Copen- 
hagen, and a third of 14,200 to Oslo. 
Wheat clearances were 1,229,421 bus. 


Several grain men from Norfolk, Kan- 
sas City, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, Sioux City, Chicago and Pittsburgh 
visited the New York Produce Exchange 
last week, en route to their respective 
homes from their national convention at 
Boston. Among them were S. F. Poin- 
dexter, E. P. Mitchell, Charles Fontann, 
F. E. Watkins, W. A. Hottensen, G. L. 
Johnston, Frederick W. Scholl, S. P. 
Mason, M. Lvehon, O. A. Rector and 
J. Stark. 


H. B. Krogh, connected with the firm 
of Otto Madsen, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
called at this office last week, and ex- 
pects to be on this side for several 
months. He also visited the New York 
Produce Exchange, being introduced on 
the floor by F. A. Hoey, New York ex- 
port manager of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis. Mr. Krogh is 
touring this country and Canada in the 
interests of his firm, and at the same 
time to complete his commercial educa- 
tion. He has been connected with Otto 
Madsen for eight and a half years, and 
for the past three as assistant manager. 


oes 


PITTSBURGH 


The flour market was unsettled last 
week. Sales were less than anticipated, 
and the result in the aggregate was 
unsatisfactory. The range of prices be- 






tween springs and hard winters was not 
very wide, and while some mills made 
attractive quotations under the prevail- 
ing prices, it did not result in much new 
business. Flour sold was principally 
northwestern milled, and more stability 
was noted in spring wheat prices. De- 
mand for hard winters was only fair, as 
a large amount of this flour had been 
ordered in the past few months. Some 
of the larger consumers are heavily 
booked with Kansas flour, and there is 
no need for their taking much interest 
at present, 

Clears were somewhat scarce, and 
prices held firm, while demand was much 
improved. Soft winter flour sales were 
nominal, and the Ohio and western Penn- 
sylvania product was said to be scarce. 
Prices were unchanged and firm. Ship- 
ping directions were much improved. 

Semolina was quoted at 3%4c lb, f.o.b., 
Chicago, a slight advance. Sales were 
improved, and shipping directions were 
good. Quotations, Sept. 29, cotton 98’s, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$6.25@7 bbl, standard patent $6@6.50; 
hard winter short patent $6.25@6.75, low 
protein standard patent $5.50@5.75, 
clears $5.25@6; soft winter, $5.75@6.25, 
bulk. 


Plans are being developed by the state 
farm products show commission for the 
thirteenth annual Pennsylvania Products 
Show to be held at Harrisburg, Jan. 
22-25. 

oo 


BUFFALO 


Flour was dull last week. Quotations 
remained unchanged, and stocks in the 
hands of consumers were figured suffi- 
cient to satisfy immediate requirements. 
Shipping directions were excellent. Pro- 
duction at the mills dropped to 80 per 
cent of capacity. 

The export market was very quiet. 
There was no change in quotations and 
little interest was shown. 

Quotations, Sept. 29, 98's, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo: spring patents $7.75 bbl, standard 
patents $7.20@7.35, first clears $6@6.25, 
fancy clears $6.25@6.50; Kansas first 
patents (new crop) $6.90@7.30, second 
patents $6.25; No. 2 semolina, 3%c Ib, 
bulk, lake-and-rail, New York. 

Rochester quotations: spring patents 
$8@8.50, 98-lb cottons, car lots, 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 255,500 200,645 80 
Previous week .. 255,500 219,662 86 
Year ago ....... 253,000 224,582 89 
Two years ago... 238,000 214,897 90 
Three years ago. 238,000 226,832 95 


Members of the Buffalo Flour Club 
held their final golf tournament of the 
year at the Cherry Hill Club on the 
afternoon of Sept. 25. Before the tour- 
nament the weekly luncheon meeting was 
held in the Chamber of Commerce din- 
ing rooms. 





Lo, the Poor Miller! 
By L. M. Barnes 


T has grown to be a favorite in and 
out door sport among millers to rail 
at and denounce, in no uncertain 

terms, the New York buyer of flour. 
The choicest epithets in a miller’s vo- 
cabulary are called into play when he 
hears the prices at which flour has been 
bought in New York, and always they 
are aimed at the buyer. 

It seems, however, to an innocent by- 
stander that somehow the miller is—to 
mix metaphors with great abandon— 
barking up the wrong tree with both 
wires crossed. When flour is sold be- 
low cost, certainly some one is at fault, 
but one can’t help wondering why the in- 
dividual who has turned a good deal for 
his company is so censurable. Suspicion 
grows that the man who has cut down 
his company’s profits, let down his hon- 
est (in one degree or another) competi- 
tors by underselling them, and under- 
mined the morale of the industry, should 
be called the choice little names that are 
so merrily applied to the buyer. 


It is easy to picture how easily con- 
fusion may attack a big buyer. Know- 
ing a bit about flour values, he figures 
that a good flour is worth about $6. In- 
stead of announcing this, however, he 
plays ’em close to his desk and asks for 
prices. Whereupon Mr. Miller, hungry 
for business, sits down and without fig- 
uring shoes for the baby or flivver, offers 
him “Bakers Usit” at $5.50, $5.60, or 
what have you. Is it then amazing if 
the buyer figures he must have gauged 
milling costs wrongly and counters with 
$5.35, which is accepted with only a 
slight protestation of losses, while the 

er wonders to whose quotation he 
can safely add 20c? 

As long as millers make flour and 
bakers make bread, the annoyance over 
a lost order will probably be visited 
somewhere. It seems only fair that 
blame should be placed where it is due 
and that for the trade the slogan now 
shall be, “More and stronger criticism 
for the underselling miller.” 


October 3, 1928 


BALTIMORE 


Flour buying was again in evi 
last week, despite the terrifying ps 
seen in connection with the wheat move. 
ment in the United States and Canada, 
If this wheat movement and this flour 
buying are the result of farmers holdin 
their grain, then what a picnic is in store 
for the trade when the farmers loosen 
up! It is a good illustration of how 
things work by contraries. Prices were 
generally steady to firm, although in in- 
stances spring wheat millers were anx- 
ious for business. Practically all grades 
of flour were in more or less demand 
with probably hard and soft winters 
leading in the trading. Good near-by 
soft winter straights sold locally at $5.60 
bbl, bulk, and $5.75 in secondhand cot- 
tons, while New York paid up to $5.85 
bulk, for them. Standard springs found 
takers at $6.15@6.50, cottons, and hard 
winter standards at $5.90@6.25, cottons, 

Closing prices, Sept. 29, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 65c more in 
wood, or 15@25c less in bulk: first spring 
patent $6.65@7, standard patent $6.15@ 
6.50; hard winter short patent $6.40@ 
6.75, straight $5.90@6.25; soft winter 


short patent (near-by)  $6.40@6.65, 
straight (near-by) $5.75@6. 
NOTES 


Included in receipts last week were 
1,571 bbls flour and 117,461 bus barley 
destined for export. 


Millfeed receipts in September were 
1,487 tons; last year, 1,074. Receipts 
from Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 9,983 tons; last 
year, 8,706. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, president of Den- 
nis & Co., Inc., grain commission and 
forwarding, sailed Sept. 29 on the Ile de 
France for Europe. 


Charles Flanley, of the Flanley Grain 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa, stopped in Balti- 
more last week on his way home from 
the National Grain Dealers’ convention 
in Boston. 

Receipts of new southern wheat this 
season were 1,272,051 bus; same period 
last year, 1,278,594. Range of prices 
last week, $1.25@1.85%; year ago, 
$1.8214@1.845%, 

Flour receipts in September were 80,- 
904 bbls, against 126,323 a year ago; ex- 
ports, 9,752, against 54,909. Receipts of 
wheat in September were 523,264 bus, 
last year 787,492; exports 283,452, last 
year 1,607,884. 

The Baltimore Flour Club, instead of 
meeting at the Merchants’ Club for con- 
sultation and dinner last week, as first 
intended, has accepted an invitation from 
Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Mears to hold its 
fall rally some time in October at their 
country place, overlooking the Chesa- 
peake. Mr. Mears is president of White 
& Co., flour brokers. 


oS 
BOSTON 


Flour buyers last week only met their 
most pressing needs. They were looking 
for concessions, which, as a rule, were 
not difficult to obtain. Stocks continue 
moderate, but apparently are sufficiently 
large to meet all demands of jobbers and 
wholesalers. Retailers are still slow buy- 
ers, and this retards demand from _job- 
bers. Similar conditions are reported at 
other New England distributing points. 

Quotations, mill shipment, in sacks, on 
Sept. 29: spring patents, special $7.60@ 
7.70 bbl, standard patents $6.50@7.65, 
first clears $6.25@6.60; hard winter pat- 
ents, $6.30@6.65; soft winter patents 
$6.35@7.25, straight $6.25@6.40, clear 
$6.10@6.25. 

_ 


W. A. Hill, formerly of Philadelphia, 
but now located in Boston as the repre- 
sentative of the Acheson Flour Co., Inc. 
visited the Boston Grain & Flour Ex- 
change last week, looking over the situa- 
tion with 4 view of locating in the build- 
ing. He will also represent the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, in New 
England. 

Louis W. DePass. 
oo 


PHILADELPHIA 


There were very few sales of flour last 
week, and prices were without important 
change. Buyers and sellers were apart 
and business accomplished was mostly in 
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October 3, 1928 


Jots’to tide over immediate require- 

Quotations, basis 140-lb jutes, 

29: spring first patent $7.10@7.35 

St standard patent $6.60@6.95, first 

dear $6@6.25 ; hard winter short patent 

70@7.10, straight $6.30@6.55; soft 
winter straights, $5.75@6.75. 


NOTES 


A large delegation from here attended 
the annual convention of the American 
pakers Association in Chicago last week. 


D. L. Chamberlin has resigned his posi- 
tin with the Commander Flour Co., of 
this city, and is starting in business for 
himself as a flour broker, with offices at 
141 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


Among recent visitors on ’change were 
w. G. Gooding, president of the W. J. 
Jenison Co., Minneapolis, Ralph E. 
Nye, of the Denver Alfalfa Milling & 
Products Co., St. Louis, and Charles L. 
Fontaine, president of the General Com- 
mission Co., Kansas City. 


oo 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The recent advance in flour prices was 
sustained last week, and led to consider- 
able new business from bakers who had 
been holding off. Some still believe that 
prices will be lower later on, but the 
majority have booked requirements for 
four to six months, New crop flours, 
generally, are better than last year, but 
are not quite up to the standard antici- 
pated by the trade. Utah and Idaho 
hard wheat patents are giving much bet- 
ter satisfaction this year, and are re- 
placing Montana and north coast flours 
toa larger extent than formerly. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 28, basis 98’s, carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms: 
Idaho family patents, $6.60@6.80 bbl; 
Montana standard patents $7.40@7.60, 
clears $6.40@6.60; Kansas standard pat- 
ents, $6.60@6.80; Dakota standard pat- 
ents, $8.30@8.50; Idaho hard wheat pat- 
ents, $6.50@6.70; Oregon-Washington 
blue-stem patents, $6.60@6.80; northern 
straight grades, $6.20@6.40; California 
pastry, $5.60@5.80; California blue-stem 
patents, $6.60@6.80. 


OATMEAL | 





Toronto—An advance of 30c in oat- 
meal caused a flurry last week. De- 
mand was stimulated, and a fair busi- 
ness was booked, but most of this activ- 
ity has since fallen away. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: rolled oats $7.70 bbl, in 90-Ib 
jute bags, mixed cars, less 10c bbl for 
cash; straight cars, delivered, on track, 
$7.40; oatmeal, in 98-lb jute bags, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. 


Winnipeg.—Mills are unable to get a 
sufficient supply of oats of suitable grades 
to maintain production, and the high 
price of oats makes quotations of rolled 
oats and oatmeal entirely out of line for 
any export trade. Prices last week were 
wchanged. Quotations, Sept. 29: rolled 
oats $3.60, in 80’s; oatmeal 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 


Montreal.— Rolled oats are much 
stronger, and on Sept. 26 prices were 
advanced 15¢ bag. Quotations, Sept. 28, 
$3.80 per 90-lb jute bag, ex-warehouse, 
to wholesale grocers. 


Chicago.—Domestic demand for oat 
products was quite active last week, and 
buyers also were interested in futures 
at present levels. Export inquiry was 
light. On Sept. 29 rolled oats were 
quoted at $2.40 per 90-lb sack, and oat- 
meal at $2.60 per 100 Ibs. 


Boston—Demand for rolled oatmeal 
showed some improvement last week, 
with the market steady at $2.90, and cut 
and ground at $3.19, all in 90-lb sacks. 

Philadelphia.—Oatmeal was quiet last 
Week, and without important change. 
Offerings were light. Quotations, Sept. 
29: ground, $3.25 per 100-Ib jute sack; 
tolled, $3 per 90-Ib jute sack. 

Buffalo—Demand for rolled oats im- 
Proved last week, and quotations on 
Sept. 29 advanced 10c to $2.95 for 90’s, 
Buffalo, and $3.05, Rochester. 

Minneapolis.—Rolled oats were quoted 
on Oct. 2 at $2.40 per 90 Ibs. 
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SEATTLE 


The recent active demand for soft 
wheat flour from the domestic East sub- 
sided somewhat last week, but deliveries 
on former bookings continued good. 
Some mills reported fair sales to the 
Atlantic seaboard and others claimed 
that dealers in that section considered 
Pacific Coast prices too high. There 
was a light demand from the Middle 
West, although business in that section 
was not as good as usual. 

North coast carload flour buyers were 
in no hurry to purchase, most of them 
having provided for their requirements 
for at least three months ahead, and very 
few new bookings were made. Sales 
were to the smaller dealers. The bakery 
trade continued fair, the shortage of 
and the upward trend of prices of good 
milling wheat being a factor. 

Flour Prices——Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Sept. 28: family 
short patent $6.90@7.40 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons; pastry flour $5.65@5.95, 98's; 
standard patents $6.50@6.90, 98’s ; blends, 
made from spring and Pacific hard 
wheats, $6.25@7.05; hard wheat top pat- 
ents, carloads, coast, arrival draft terms: 
Dakota, $7.25@8; Montana, $6.25@7.50. 

Export Trade—There was not much 
demand from the Orient, and what buy- 
ing there was carried with it the desire 
for preferred shipment. Some mills re- 
ported no inquiries. Earlier substantial 
export sales, mostly to the Orient and 
the Philippines, however, absorbed a 
heavy output of flour. 

Prices, as a rule out of line, have an- 
nulled trading with the United Kingdom 
and the Continent, and business with 
South America is reported lacking, that 
section holding off for lower prices. 

Output of Seattle mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 46,800 32,065 69 
Previous week .. 46,800 31,244 67 
Year QGO ...cece 46,800 36,358 78 
Two years ago... 652,800 22,552 55 
Three years ago. 52,800 32,296 61 
Four years ago.. 52,800 33,736 64 
Five years ago... 52,800 49,927 94 


Output of Tacoma mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Sept. 23-29 ...... 57,000 55,370 97 
Previous week .. 57,000 49,186 86 
Year ago ....... 57,000 55,285 97 
Two years ago... 57,000 42,223 74 
Three years ago. 57,000 48,592 85 
Four years ago.. 57,000 20,253 36 
Five years ago... 57,000 49,970 87 

NOTES 


Percy S. Brown, president of Brown, 
Jeklin & Co., feed dealers, Seattle, has 
returned from a visit to the company’s 
connections in Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


A proposition to authorize the port of 
Tacoma commission to issue bonds to 
erect a grain elevator, to be completed 
in time to handle next year’s crop, has 
been placed before the election board 
of Pierce County. 


Water shipments of flour from Seattle 
and Tacoma to domestic ports, Sept. 
9-27: to Philadelphia, 3,440 bbls; New 
York, 2,300; Boston, 1,460; Charleston, 
500; San Francisco, 12,618; Wilmington, 
8,100; San Diego, 425; Los Angeles, 800. 

The Golden Dale Supply Co. has 
merged its business with that of the Sil- 
ver & Sons Flour Mill Co., Goldendale, 
Wash. The company manufactures 100 
per cent whole wheat flour, and main- 
tains warehouses at Portland and Dal- 
las, Oregon. 

Exports of flour from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, Sept. 9-27: to Malmo, 167 bbls; 
Stockholm, 225; Liverpool, 178; Glasgow, 





8,070; Honolulu, 5,568; Manila, 11,154; 
Shanghai, 250; Hongkong, 14,512; Kobe, 
88; Taku Bar, 27,500; Dairen, 8,800; 
Tientsin, 10,000. 

J. S. Goldie, Los Angeles, general 
manager of all the Pacific Coast bakeries 
of the Continental Baking Co., was in 
Seattle last week. The Washington Bak- 
ery, Seattle, one of the Continental units, 
has purchased property on which an ad- 
dition to its present plant will be erected 
at a cost of $150,000. 


ooo 
OGDEN 


Few orders, and these only for small 
amounts, were received by Ogden millers 
last week, buyers hoping for lower 
prices. Millers, however, reported that 
soft white wheat had advanced so that 
no lowering tendency in flour quotations 
could be considered in immediate pros- 
pect. Prices were advanced in offers to 
California buyers, but were unchanged 
otherwise. There was no special anxiety 
regarding new bookings, for capacity op- 
eration until after Jan. 1 is assured for 
all the larger plants. Specifications on 
old orders were so extensive that mills 
had difficulty in making shipments. 
Smaller mills throughout both Utah and 
southern Idaho were operating generally 
on a 12-hour basis, although some were 
reported to be running full time. 

Flour quotations to California dealers 
were advanced 20c last week, offers, all 
in 98-lb cotton bags, being: first patents 
$6.80@6.95 bbl, second patents $6.95@ 
7.10, and straights $6.45@6.90, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califor- 
nia common points. To buyers in south- 
eastern states, quotations were un- 
changed as follows: high patents $7.60 
@8, and straights $6.55@6.90, car lots, 
f.o.b., Memphis and other lower Missis- 
sippi River common points. Utah and 
Idaho prices were unchanged, as follows: 
family patents $6.30@6.80, second pat- 
ents $6.70@6.80, and straights $5.90@ 
6.15, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


* + 


Ezra Fjeldsted, secretary of the Poca- 
tello (Idaho) Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected to succeed the late Jesse 
S. Richards as secretary of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Richards 
was a victim in the recent airplane acci- 
dent at Pocatello. 

W. E. Zurpann. 
oo 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices were firmly maintained 
last week, with bakers and other large 
users buying steadily. With good mill- 
ing wheat scarce, the market was in a 
sound position, and this stimulated trad- 
ing. Family patents were listed at $7.25 
bbl, second hard wheat at $7.25, and 
second blue-stem at $6.95. 

No new export business was done, 
owing to higher prices asked and the 
difficulty of obtaining wheat. The mills 
are grinding on previous sales, which 
were heavy. 

Output of Portland mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 36,900 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Se Pree ce 33,220 90 
Previous week .........++. 32,184 87 
WOOP OBO ccccccccccccccecs 29,754 47 
Two years ago .. 27,262 43 
Three years ago ... 28,039 45 
Four years ago .... - 33,942 64 
Five years ago 68,265 93 





Wheat shipments for the week were 
451,108 bus to the United Kingdom, 66,- 
667 to Japan and 63,902 to Atlantic 
ports. 

Flour shipments from Portland last 
week were 15,500 bbls to China, 1,570 to 


57 


Norway, 77 to Holland and 12,101 sacks 
to Atlantic ports. 

The visible supply of wheat at Port- 
land, Astoria and Longview on Sept. 29 
was 2,087,082 bus, a decrease of 51,755 
for the week. The total a year ago was 
2,664,663. 

A ruling that will permit trading in 
wheat for prompt delivery at the call 
board session of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change has been approved by the grain 
committee. 


Hood Bros., of this city, have added a 
grain brokerage business to their stock 
and bond departments, and direct wire 
service is maintained to Chicago, New 
York and San Francisco. The local firm 
is a correspondent of Stein, Alstrin & 
Co. in their grain department. 


A rule has been adopted by the Port- 
land Merchants’ Exchange that all mill- 
run deliverable under contract at the 
exchange shall be manufactured in Ore- 
gon, Washington or northern Idaho, 
packed 80 lbs net in standard grain 
bags. This ruling will prevent the de- 
livery on exchange contracts of Mon- 
tana mill-run, a considerable quantity of 
which is being marketed here. 


Indications are that Pillsbury brands 
of flour will be turned out in a few days 
at the Terminal Flour Mills plant here, 
with which organization the Pillsbury 
company has a working agreement, ac- 
cording to R. C. Benson, Pillsbury com- 
pany chemist, who is now on the job. 
The flour produced locally under the 
Pillsbury brand will be identical with the 
Pillsbury flour manufactured at the com- 
pany’s other plants. 


oo 
COARSE GRAINS 


Indianapolis—Rye was strong last 
week, with a fair demand, offerings be- 
ing very light. Oats demand was un- 
changed, and offerings about the same 
as in the previous week. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: No. 2 white oats, 39144,@411i4c¢ 
bu; No. 3 white, 38@39c. 

Boston.—Oats were firm last week for 
shipment, with a fair demand. Fancy 
40@42-lb, shipment all-rail, were quoted, 
Sept. 29, at 59@61c bu; regular 38@40- 
lb, 56@57c; regular 36@38-lb, 55@56c; 
regular 34@36-lb, 53@54c. 

Buffalo—Demand for oats declined 
early last week, in spite of comparatively 
light receipts, which for the week 
amounted to 489,000 bus by lake and 
140,800 by rail. Spot prices dropped 
about 2c before all offerings were 
cleaned up. There was a slight improve- 
ment the last few days. Quotations, 
Philadelphia basis, Sept. 29: No. 2 white, 
52c bu; No. 3, 50@5lc; No. 4, 48@49c. 
Receipts of barley were light, only 2,- 
116,041 bus being received by lake and 
18,000 by rail. There was a fair demand 
for No. 2, but lower grades were sub- 
jected to comparatively large discounts. 
At the close, Sept. 29, No. 2 was bring- 
ing 78c bu, Philadelphia, with about 114,4c 
discount for each pound test weight un- 
der 46. 


Winnipeg.—The outstanding feature of 
the coarse grains market last week was 
the keen demand for the higher grades 
of oats, with an almost total absence of 
supply. Inspections were very limited, 
and a high percentage have been graded 
as feed or rejected. Quotations, Sept. 
29: No. 2 western Canadian, 5714¢ bu. 
There was good trading in barley, but 
mainly in the lower grades and presum- 
ably for export. As prices advanced 
toward the end of the week, demand 
slackened. On Sept. 29, No. 3 Canadian 
western barley was quoted at 68%,c bu. 
Rye business narrowed considerably. 
Complaints of undue ergot infection were 
quite general, and while, early in the 
week, there was a limited sale of con- 
tract grades, toward the close there was 
very little moving. No. 2 Canadian 
na rye closed, Sept. 29, at $1.00% 

uu. 

Baltimore.—Oats prices, Sept. 29: No. 
2 white, domestic, 5142@52%ec bu; No. 
8 white, domestic, 49@50c. 

Pittsburgh—Oats were higher last 
week, with demand showing considerable 
improvement over the previous one. Of- 
ferings were ample, and better grades 
were sought by consumers, Quotations, 


Sept. 29: No. 2 white, 50@5014¢ bu; No. 
8 white, 48@49c. 








CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago.—After a lull in millfeed early 
last week, dealers reported good general 
buying, but mainly for immediate ship- 
ment. There was some interest in fu- 
tures, but few sales were made. On 
Sept. 29, spring bran was quoted at 
$28.50 ton, hard winter bran $28.50@29, 
standard middlings $30@31, flour mid- 
dlings $36@386.50 and red dog $42@44. 

Milwaukee.—Feed fluctuated last week. 
Standard middlings declined $1 and flour 
middlings 50c. Both varieties of bran 
were firm. Red dog was 50c higher. 
Receipts for the week were 1,210 tons, 
against 1,460 last year, and shipments 
totaled 1,610 tons, compared with 1,530 
a year ago. Quotations, Sept. 29: spring 
bran $28@29 ton, winter bran $28.20@ 
28.80, standard middlings $30@30.50, 
flour middlings $35.50@36 and red dog 
$43.50@44.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


St..Louis—Demand for millfeed was 
quiet last week, and the feeling easier 
for both bran and shorts. Offerings 
were ample to care for requirements, 
and prices showed a lower tendency. 
The trade was operating largely on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Mixed car trade 
was fair. Quotations, Sept. 29: soft win- 
ter bran $28@28.50 ton, hard winter bran 
$28@ 28.25, and gray shorts $35.50@36.50. 


THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis.—Millers and jobbers 
alike report that bran is practically un- 
obtainable for immediate shipment. Tem- 
porarily, asking prices seem to make 
little difference. Whenever a buyer is in 
the market, he apparently is in such 
urgent need for the bran that he is will- 
ing to pay any price for it. In conse- 
quence, the market looks stronger than 
at any time in recent months, despite 
the fact that demand is spotted and not 
particularly active. Mills are oversold, 
behind on deliveries, and bullish in their 
views. Standard middlings, while not so 
scarce as bran, are relatively strong and 
holding firm at $2.50@3 premium. Flour 
middlings and red dog are moving freely 
at current levels, with some of the larger 
mills out of the market for October and 
first half November shipment. City mills 
hold bran at $26@26.50 ton, standard 
middlings $29@30, flour middlings $34 
@36.50, red dog $42@43.50, wheat mixed 
feed $29@36, and rye middlings $26, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Oct. 2 Year ago 
PE, os ccencseuce ere @ 26.50 $.....@26.00 
Stand. middlings.. 29.00@29.50 27.00@27.50 


Flour middlings... 33.50@34.00 32.00@33.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.50@42.50 40.00@42.00 

Duluth. — Light production restricted 
mill sales last week, with buyers showing 
a fair interest in current supplies, al- 
though inquiry did not appear as forced 
as in the previous one. Mills are barely 
keeping up with orders on their books, 
and are not attempting to offer or sell 
very far ahead, fearing inability to fill 
contracts. Buyers are not interested in 
deferred shipments, because of high 
prices and prospects of an early new 
crop movement of corn. 

Great Falls—Millfeed was stronger 
last week, and demand good. Quotations, 
Sept. 29, 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., mill: mid- 
dlings, $28.50 ton; mixed feed, $26.50; 
bran, $26.50. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City.—There was a good de- 
mand last week for bran, and at the 
close bran and shorts were strong. There 
was a keen demand for both for de- 
ferred shipment, but mills would not lis- 
ten to offers of buyers. Mills are out of 
the market, owing to having already 
sold most of their probable output, and 
jobbers are afraid to sell short. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: bran, $26.50@27 ton; 
brown shorts, $32@32.50; gray shorts, 
$33 @33.50. 
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Atchison- Leavenworth. — Millfeed had 
quite a setback last week, and shorts 
sold freely for $34 ton, mill-run bran 
$30 and bran $26. Mills are operating 
at slightly better capacity and this is 
reflected in the freer offering of feeds 
and the recession in values. However, 
they are not pushing sales for deferred 
shipment, feeling that the possible de- 
clines have been discounted. Buyers are 
bidding around $1@2 under present 
prices for October shipment, but are not 
accumulating very much feed. 


Hutchinson.—Millfeed continued strong 
last week, though there was not quite as 
keen demand for shorts as in recent 
weeks. The trade was unwilling to pay 
top prices for shorts, but the demand 
for bran held prices to near the recent 
top. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran, $26@26.50 ton; mill-run, $31; gray 
shorts, $35.50@36. 

Wichita.—Several large sales of mill- 
feed were reported last week, as mills 
took advantage of the increased strength 
in the market. Bran was leading, a 
sharp decline being noted in the demand 
for shorts. Quotations, Sept. 28: bran, 
$1.35 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.55; shorts, 
$1.80. 

Omaha—Standard and pure bran, 
wheat and gray shorts all declined last 
week. Red dog was unchanged. Pro- 
duction of these feeds was moderately 
large, and demand fairly active. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 28: standard bran $25.75 
ton, pure bran $26.25, wheat shorts 
$33.50, gray shorts $34.50, flour middlings 
$36.50, red dog $43; ton lots, $3 more; 
mixed cars, flour and feed, 50c more. 

Salina.—Demand for millfeed for 
near-by shipment continued good last 
week, but somewhat weaker than in the 
previous one. Prices were steady. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 27, basis Kansas City: 
bran, $25@26 ton; mill-run, $29@30; 
gray shorts, $33.50@34.50. 

Oklahoma City.—Millfeed was very 
active last week, sales being limited by 
the supply. Even the mixed car trade 


will probably have to be curtailed if 
conditions do not improve. Shorts in 
particular were in demand. Quotations, 
Sept. 27: straight bran, $1.40 per bag of 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.60; shorts, $1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Toledo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted, Sept. 28, at $31@33 ton, mixed 
feed at $34@35.50, and middlings at $37 
@838, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo or mill. 

Indianapolis—While there was little 
change in millfeed last week, prices held 
firm. Most of the buying was in mixed 
car lots. Quotations, Sept. 29: spring 
bran $29@80 ton, standard middlings 
$31@32, flour middlings $36@37 and red 
dog $43@44. 

Zvansville—Millfeed sales, in sym- 
pathy with flour, increased last week. 
While much of the demand was for local 
consumption, there also were numerous 
shipments. Quotations, Sept. 29: bran, 
$35 ton; mixed feed, $38; shorts, $41. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta.— Although middlings ad- 
vanced again last week, brokers said 
they booked more advance orders than 
for some months, many of them for 
60 to 90 days. The October outlook is 
considered excellent. Quotations, Sept. 
28, f.o.b., Atlanta: pure hard winter 
wheat bran, basis 100-lb bags, $37@37.50 
ton; white shorts, $52; gray shorts, 
$46.50@47; brown shorts, $42@44; red 
dog, $53.50@54. 

Nashville—Demand for millfeed was 
well sustained last week, output of mid- 
dlings and bran being promptly sold 
with few exceptions. The market was 
strong. Quotations, Sept. 29: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River stations, $28@30 ton; standard 
middlings, $38@40. 

Memphis.—Millfeed was slightly lower 
last week. Wheat bran sold as low as 
$29 ton and gray shorts at $37.50, but 
only a few cars changed hands. The 
mixed car trade got the bulk of the of- 
fers, as mills complained of slow instruc- 
tions on flour and a light output. Inter- 
est in forward prices was limited. 

New Orleans——Demand for millfeed 
improved last week, although prices were 
advanced. There was a little buying 
ahead. Export demand was light, only 
1,801 sacks leaving this port, 1,467 of 
which went to Hamburg and the rest to 
Latin America. Quotations, Sept. 27: 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Oct. 2, 


based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
oo a Bi cves @29.00 $26.00 @26.50 cece Meoccee GovceeQeeeee $84.506085.00 
REAPS WItG? BORD occvec vases @29.50 .....@..... 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
BOCt WHCOR DERM ccicces ceose Macass § 2c000 Decce eeeee@..... 28.50@29.00 35.00@35.50 
Standard middlings* .... 31.00@31.50 29.00 @30.00 32.00@32.50 .....@..... 36.00@36.50 
Flour middlingst ....... 36.00@36.50 34.00 @36.50 33.00@33.50 35.50@36.00 40.00@41.00 
a Beer reer rs 42.00@44.00 43.00 @43.50 o cvee MP ce ccue eeeneRPescce 0 cece QGawe 
Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
SSR BERS occcescsaces Gs case @30.00 $34.50 @35.50 $34.25@34.75 $33.50@34.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ......° «s+. @..... 34.50@35.50 34.75@35.00 33.50@34.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ..... @..... 36.00 @37.00 35.00@35.25 34.00@35.00 28.00@30.00 
Standard middlings* .... ..... @32.00 35.00 @36.50 37.00@37.50 36.00@37.00 38.00@40.00 
PIOUF WIGGTIMGRT 2. cccces csves @37.00 39.00 @47.00 44.00@44.50 41.50@43.00 .....@..... 
OR GOR ovcb wert ci cdstalasscee @45.00 48.50 @49.50 ++ee+@49.00 48.00@49.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
.... SORREC LCT ee Oi x40 @ 32.00 $.....@34.00 $.....@44.00 
CHINOD sc cicccces s0ne8 @ 28.00 + +++» @30.00 occee Doccee 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 


Prices ruling in the principal millfeed markets on Monday, Oct. 1, and on the cor- 
responding date in 1927, as reported by the Western Feed Market Bureau, Milwaukee, 


were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1927 1928 
MM Sa we adevecevestve $25.50 $25.50@26.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 26.50 26.00@26.50 
MENGGMRSS cccccccccccs 27.00 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlings ...... 33.00 33.00@34.00 
SO Ree errr 41.00 41.00@42.00 
Mixed feed ........... 29.00 27.50@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 46.00 52.00@53.00 
BENGE cnwsrrccdcocsces 34.00 34.00@34.50 
Middlings* ........... 35.50 36.00@37.00 
GG GORP. 6 isccscsiees 50.00 48.50@50.00 

Duluth— 

Bran .....cececcceesee 26.00 26.00@27.00 
Middlings ............ 28.50 29.50@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 35.00 33.50@34.00 
Country mixed feed... 31.50 30.00@30.50 
TOS GO ose cetasecis’ 44.50 43.00@43.50 
St. Louis— 
DOR cccnccvccescicsee 28.00 28.00@28.50 
Brown shorts ........ 34.50 34.00@35.50 
Gray shorts .. 37.00 @38.50 
Oat feed ..... . 10.00 @11.00 
Hominy feed ......... 36.00 32.00@32.50 
Buffalo— 
PPO BEAD io ssccccces 29.50 30.00@30.50 
MER ido vad cbhoec dead 29.00 29.50@30.00 
Standard middlings ... 31.00 31.50@32.00 
Flour middlings ...... 39.50 37.50@38.50 
TOE GOS cevccoscecccs 46.00 45.00@45.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 36.00 31.50@32.50 
GEE SORE. 2.05. Few cece 47.00 652.00@52.50 
*Boston. tChicago. §October. 


Kansas City— 1927 1928 
PN SD 62 wkesencees $26.50 $26.50@27.00 
ML: tbh bedeodnsaese< 26.00 26.50@27.00 
Brown shorts ........ 32.50 33.00@33.50 
Se SEE OD csc edn ece'e 35.00 .....@36.50 
Be OE hohe 6000 040K2 46.00 42.00@43.00 

Philadelphia— 

Winter bran ......... 35.00 34.00@34.50 
A. eee eee 34.00 34.00@34.50 
... €. Fee 33.50 33.50@34.00 
Spring middlings ..... 35.00 35.50@36.00 
RT eer 49.00 47.50@48.50 
Flour middlings ...... 43.00 43.00@47.50 
Milwaukee— 
Wentee BEAM occ cs dee 28.80 28.20@28.80 
) ROLLE 28.50 28.00@29.00 
Middlings ............ 29.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 35.50@36.00 
MOE GEE weccsiccccens 42.50 43.50@44.50 
pS Serer Trier 27.00 26.50@27.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 42.50 40.50@48.80 

Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 34.50@35.00 

Hominy feed® .......... 44.50 42.00@42.50 

GON FOGE «ovcccvceses 35.20 ....@§39.90 

Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PID 0.0 0 ¢44.00020% $8.30 $9.10 
DUIGER  occcwcccsccccccs 9.10 
CE, EGG co cccccescevese esse 7.60 
Kansas City ........... 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee ............. 5.70 6.50 
TOREERS  o cccwicccdcwsnden coos 4.70 
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wheat bran, $1.68 per 100 lbs; shorts. 


$2.18. 
THE EAST 

Boston.—Receivers reported a dull de. 
mand for wheat feeds last week. Very 
little interest developed for deferreq 
shipments. Local stocks were only mod. 
erate. Other feeds were quiet, with an 
easier tone. Quotations, prompt or near. 
by shipment, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points: spring bran, $34.25@35 ton; hard 
winter bran, $34.75@35; soft winter bran, 
$35@35.25; standard middlings, g37@ 
37.50; flour middlings, $42@42.50; mixed 
feed, $37.50@44.50; red dog, $49; stock 
feed, $41. Canadian pure bran and mid. 
dlings were offered for prompt shipment 
at slightly under the prices of the domes- 
tic product. 


Buffalo—tThere was fair demand for 
bran last week, but little inquiry for 
standard middlings. Flour middlings 
and second clears found a ready market, 
Quotations, Sept. 29: spring bran $30 
ton, red dog $45, heavy mixed feeds 
$39.50, flour middlings $37, and standard 
middlings $32. 

Baltimore.—Brans were firmer and in 
better demand, while heavy feed, in most 
cases, was weaker and hard to move. 
Quotations, Sept. 29, basis prompt or 
lake shipment, in 100-lb sacks: spring 
bran, $34@34.50 ton; soft winter bran, 
$34.50@35; standard middlings, $35.50@ 
36; flour middlings, $41; red dog, $48. 

Philadelphia.—With production light 
and demand good, millfeed ruled firm 
and higher last week. Quotations, Sept. 
29, prompt shipment: spring bran, $34.50 
@35.50 ton; hard winter bran, $34.50@ 
85.50; soft winter bran, $36@37; stand- 
ard middlings, $35@36.50; flour mid- 
dlings, $39@47; red dog, $48.50@49.50. 

Pittsburgh. — There were improved 
sales of millfeed last week, demand be- 
ing extensive. Offerings were liberal, and 
there was a healthy tone to the market. 
Prices were lower, but firm. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: standard middlings, $33@34 
ton; flour middlings, $39@40; spring 
wheat bran, $31@82; red dog, $47@47.50. 


PACIFIC COAST 


San Francisco.—Millfeed was quite ac- 
tive last week, and considerable quanti- 
ties were sold for October and November 
delivery. Mill supplies were not heavy, 
and few were offering anything before 
November. Prices continued to strength- 
en, in spite of the opinion that the ex- 
port flour business would tend to flood 
the market with millfeed. Buyers have 
apparently given up hope of lower 
prices, and are coming into the market. 
Quotations, Sept. 28, basis carload lots, 
delivered, San Francisco, draft terms, 
prompt shipment: Kansas bran, $34.50@ 
35.50 ton; Idaho blended mill-run, $32 
@33; Idaho white mill-run, $34@35; 
northern white bran and mill-run, $32@ 
83; northern red mill-run, $31@32; 
northern standard bran and _ mill-run, 
$30.50@31; shorts, $35@36; middlings, 
$41@42; Montana bran and _ mill-ru, 
$31.50@32.50; low grade flour, 43@4. 


Portland—Millfeed was easier last 
week, with local demand not so keen as 
at the higher prices which prevailed two 
weeks ago. Shorts were understood to 
be well covered. For standard mill-run 
$25.50 ton in car lots was bid, Sept. 29. 


Ogden—Demand for millfeed _ in- 
creased last week, due to a green feed 
shortage throughout the Pacific Coast 
and Rocky Mountain states, combined 
with light reserve stocks held by deal- 
ers. Increasing prices for coarse grain 
feeds also improved conditions for mill- 
run. Although there was some rainfall 
throughout Utah and Idaho, the moisture 
was not sufficient to benefit ranges or 
pastures. Prices were advanced $1, Cali- 
fornia buyers being quoted on the fol- 
lowing basis: red bran and mill-run $36 
ton, blended bran and mill-run $36.50, 
white bran and mill-run $37 and mid- 
dlings $47@48, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other California common 
points. Quotations to Utah and Idaho 
dealers were also advanced $1, being 45 
follows: red bran and mill-run $31, 
blended bran and mill-run $82, white 
bran and mill-run $33 and middlings $4 
@45, car lots, f.o.b., Ogden. 


Seattle—Stocks were reduced to the 
quantity of a week or two ago, al 
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réported a good demand for mill- 

feed from California and a fair local 

. Prices were somewhat stronger, 

and the market steady. Montana mills 

have not been offering much in this mar- 

Standard Washington mill-run 

t $25.50@27 ton on Sept. 29, and 
Montana mixed feed $25.50@26. 


CANADA 
Toronto—Millfeed prices were steady 
last week. Stocks: were light, and a 
deal more could have been sold, 
were it available. Besides a keen local 
demand, there was a good inquiry from 
the United States. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
pran $82 ton, shorts $34 and middlings 
$4, in jute bags, mixed cars, delivered, 
Ontario points, spot cash terms. 
Winnipeg —There was a good demand 
last week for both bran and shorts, but 
no change in price. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
Manitoba points, bran $28 ton, shorts 
$30; Saskatchewan, bran $28, shorts $30; 
Alberta, bran $29, shorts $31. 
Montreal—Millfeed continued strong 
last week, with a scarcity of middlings 
and shorts, but bran could be had in 
carloads. Buyers’ stocks were low every- 
where, and demand was very pronounced. 
Owing to the quietness of export flour 
business, no immediate improvement is 
expected. Prices were unchanged. Quo- 
tations, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal rate 
points, Sept. 28: bran, $32.25 ton; shorts, 
$34.25; middlings, $44.25; at Fort Wil- 
liam, bran $25, shorts $27 and middlings 


$37. 
SCREENINGS 


Winnipeg.— Demand for screenings 
was fairly good last week, but offerings 
were heavy, with indications that prices 
will go lower. Quotations, Sept. 29: $20 
for standard recleaned, and $6@7 for 
refuse screenings. 


Toronto.—An occasional car of screen- 
ings changed hands last week at $28.75 
ton, delivered, Ontario points, but the 
bulk of the business was for future ship- 
ment, when the new crop will be avail- 
able, and on a basis of $25 ton, track, 


bay ports. 

Minneapolis. — Notwithstanding the 
heavy receipts of screenings here, and 
reported large shipments from Canadian 
ports to Chicago, prices are remarkably 
firm. One terminal company is taking 
all the cleaning screenings offered, and 
grinders are also in evidence. Dust is 
quoted at $5@7 ton; grinding screenings, 
25@30-lb stuff, $10@12; cleaning screen- 
ings, $14@17; heavy seeds, $14. There 
seems to be keen inquiry for screenings 
with a heavy admixture of oats. 
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|_MAIXED FEEDS | 


Chicago.—Demand for mixed feeds was 
considerably improved last week. Buy- 
ers not only took on near-by require- 
ments, but many were willing to con- 
tract ahead. Dairy feeds moved in good 
volume, and there was also a good in- 
quiry for scratch and mash feeds. On 
Sept. 29, 24 per cent dairy feeds were 
quoted at $45@46 ton, Chicago, scratch 
feeds $44@46.50 and mash feeds $59@61. 


St. Lowis—Demand for mixed feeds 
held up fairly well last week, although it 
was practically all for prompt shipment. 
Dairy feeds were beginning to move in 
greater volume. Stocks of this feed were 
low, and an active demand is anticipated 
for some time. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Sept. 29, at $50 ton, high 
grade horse feed $41.50, and scratch feed 
$49. 

Atlanta,— Further improvement was 
reported by brokers in demand for mixed 
feeds last week, a number of orders for 
60 to 90 days being booked, with orders 
brisk from smaller dealers for imme- 
diate needs. The outlook for October is 
considered very good. Large mills are 
running 75 to 80 per cent of capacity, 
and production as a whole was better 
than 70 per cent. Quotations, Sept. 28, 
f.o.b., Atlanta: best grade horse feed 
$45 ton, second grade $41, lower grades 
$35; best grade chicken feed $55, lower 
grades $49; best grade dairy feed $51, 
lower grades $42. 


Nashville——There was little activity in 
mixed feeds last week. Buyers apparent- 
ly were inclined to expect an advantage 
by delaying purchases. Only small 
changes were made in prices. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: poultry mash feeds, 100- 
Ib bags, at Nashville mills, $55@72 ton, 
poultry scratch feeds, $44@49; dairy 
feeds, $36@49; horse feeds, $41@45. 


Memphis.—Some slowing up in de- 
mand for feed because of continued 
mild weather and resort to home sup- 
plies caused mills to operate on light 
schedule last week. Purchases were only 
for immediate needs, but stocks were 
light and the outlook considered satis- 
factory. Prices were steady. Dairy 
varieties continued the most active sec- 
tion of the trade. 


Indianapolis—Demand for mixed feed 
was somewhat spotted last week. Ship- 
ping instructions showed a decline. Of- 
ferings were not heavy, however, leaving 
little change in the price. Manufactur- 


® 





ers gave every indication of speeding up 
production, basing the need for increase 
on the probable fall demand. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: high grade dairy feeds }46@ 
47 ton, scratch feeds $45@46 and mash 
feeds $59@60. 


Montreal.—Mixed feeds sold well last 
week. The temperature has been unfa- 
vorable, forcing farmers to keep their 
cattle indoors. Quotations, car lots, 
f.o.b., Montreal rate points, Sept. 28: 
mixed chop, $43.25 ton; barley chop, 
$44.25; oat chop, $47.25; barley meal, 
$45.25. 

Toronto.—Prices of all lines of mixed 
feeds were steady last week. Demand 
was good and dealers reported an active 
business. Quotations, Sept. 29: oat chop 
$44 ton, oat and barley chop $50, crushed 
oats $44, corn meal $50, feed wheat $46, 
oat feed $30, chick feed $66, mixed car 
lots, net cash, delivered, Ontario points. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


New Orleans.—Domestic demand for 
cottonseed meal was better last week, 
but foreign inquiry was slow. Offerings 
were light. Cotton Exchange quotations, 
Sept. 27: 8 per cent ammonia, sacked, 
$40.50@41 ton; hulls, sound quality, $7.25 
@7.50, delivered. 


Atlanta—Most mills are now in op- 
eration in the Southeast outside of the 
Carolinas, where delay in the crop will 
hold up starting of production until mid- 
October. Prices advanced sharply last 
week, due to unfavorable weather condi- 
tions and lack of seed, meal being 
marked up $2@3 ton, and hulls $1.50@2. 
Quotations, Sept. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta: 7 
per cent meal, $38 ton spot shipment, 
$37 for future delivery; cottonseed hulls, 
sacked $10.50@11, bulk $7.50@8. There 
is no 8 per cent meal here, but it can be 
purchased from Mississippi Valley mills 
at $40 ton, f.o.b. 


Kansas City—There was only a fair 
demand last week for cottonseed meal, 
mostly for immediate requirements. 
Buyers consider that the market is too 
high, and they will only buy their exact 
requirements in anticipation of lower 
prices. Quotation, Sept. 29, $47.90 ton. 


Memphis—Mills offered sparingly of 
cottonseed meal last week, as they were 
not buying seed as freely as expected. 
Weather conditions were favorable for 
picking, but the outturn was disappoint- 
ing, so offerings were restricted. Higher 
cost of seed and fear that the crop will 
turn out but little better than last year’s, 
when meal went to extremely high levels, 
stimulated bullishness among sellers, who, 
despite lessened demand from mixers 
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and feeders, advanced quotations to 
$41.50 ton for 41 per cent and $48.50@44 
for 43. Most inquiry was for immediate 
or near-by shipment. Hulls shared in 
the firmness, and loose in 100-ton lots 
were quoted at $5.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Cottonseed meal was strong- 
er and active last week, with a good de- 
mand. On Sept. 29 it was quoted at 
$49.50 ton, Chicago. 

Milwaukee.—Cottonseed meal was very 
firm last week, and at the close was 
$1@2 higher than at the previous one. 
Demand was better, but production was 
unchanged, and mills being sold up. 
Quotation, Sept. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$36.50@46.50 ton. 

Omaha.—Cottonseed meal advanced 
last week. Quotations at the close: 48 
per cent protein, fine size $45.60 ton, 
pea size $46.60; cold pressed cake, $37.50; 
ton lots, $3 more. 

Boston.—Shippers were offering meal 
last week for prompt shipment at $46.25 
@52.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, Boston 
points, according to route and grade. 
Demand ruled slow, with a little pres- 
sure to sell shown by shippers. 

Buffalo.—There was a better demand 
for October cottonseed meal last week, 
but little inquiry for November and De- 
cember shipments. On Sept. 29, 41 per 
cent was offered at $47 ton, prompt, and 
43 per cent at $50.50. 

Pittsburgh.— Demand for cottonseed 
meal was only moderate last week, with 
buyers slow in placing orders for future 
requirements. Quotations, Sept. 29, for 
October, November and December deliv- 
ery: 43 per cent protein, $48.20 ton; 41 
per cent, $46.20. 


GLUTEN MEAL 


Chicago.—Only a fair demand for glu- 
ten feed was reported last week. On 
Sept. 29 it was quoted at $39.90 ton, 
Chicago, and gluten meal at $46.40. 

Milwaukee.—Gluten feed was un- 
changed last week, with no supplies 
available and prices only nominal. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee; glu- 
ten feed, $39.90 ton; gluten meal, $46.40. 

Boston.—Demand for gluten meal was 
slow last week, with the market steady. 
Shippers were offering at $53.30 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, prompt shipment, Boston 
points, but the trade purchased little. 

Atlanta.—No change was reported by 
brokers in gluten meal last week, some 
orders being placed for immediate or 
near future wants, but no advance book- 
ings. Supplies were light, and stocks of 
buyers low. Quotations, Sept. 28, f.o.b., 
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Atlanta: gluten feed, sacked, $49 ton; 
gluten meal, sacked, $55@55.50. 

Buffalo.—There was a fair demand for 
October gluten feed last week, and con- 
siderable business was transacted. On 
Sept. 29 it was offered at $438.80 ton, 
sacked, Buffalo, and gluten meal at 
$50.30. 

Baltimore.—Gluten feed last week, 
while in good supply, was unchanged and 
sold slowly at $45.80 ton in 100-lb sacks 
for October shipment, Gluten meal, un- 
der ample offerings, was steady and 
quiet at $52.30 for October shipment. 


HOMINY FEED 


Atlanta,—There was no change last 
week in hominy feed, offerings being 
rather light and comparatively few or- 
ders were booked, practically all of them 
for current or near future wants, main- 
ly from larger dealers. Prices were firm, 
following the recent advances. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta, $44@45 ton. 


New Orleans.—There was a slight im- 
provement in hominy feed last week, and 
demand was good, although prices ad- 
vanced 10c. Export demand was fair. 
Quotation, Sept. 27, $2.08 per 100 lbs. 


Nashville—Demand for hominy feed 
increased last week, as dry weather im- 
proved consuming requirements, The 
market about steady. Quotation, Sept. 
29, 100-lb bags, $89@40 ton. 


Memphis.—Hominy feed offerings last 
week were very limited, and quotations 
steady. Local mills asked $38 ton for 
less than car lots, and shippers offered 
$37. Corn bran was bought in limited 
lots at $35@36. 


Kansas City—There was only a light 
demand last week for hominy feed, and 
prices are unchanged. Quotation, Sept. 
29, $33.50@34 ton. 

Omaha.—Hominy feed was around 50c 
lower, Sept. 28, than in the previous 
week. Quotations: white $33 ton, yellow 
$34; ton lots, $3 more. 

Milwaukee—Hominy feed declined 
last week with corn, and at the close 
was $2.50 lower. Demand is holding up 
fairly well, and producers are keeping 
output at about the same level. Quota- 
tion, Sept. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@ 
35.50 ton. 

Chicago.—Demand for hominy feed 
was quiet last week, and prices un- 
changed. It was quoted, Sept. 29, at 
$35.50@36.50 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Hominy feed was dull last 
week, and prices steady. Shippers were 
offering at $42 ton, in 100-lb_ sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, but the 
tone was easier at the close, with indica- 
tions of a decline. Local stocks seem to 
be ample for present requirements. 


Buffalo—Demand for hominy feed was 
light last week, and prices were cut 
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about $1 for prompt shipment, to be 
quoted at the close Sept. 29, at $38.80 
ton, sacked, Buffalo. Yellow continued 
in a tight position. 

Indianapolis —There was only a fair 
demand last week for hominy feed. Of- 
ferings were not heavy, which kept the 
price fairly steady. Buyers are holding 
off for the new corn crop. Quotation, 
Sept. 29, $36@37 ton. 

Baltimore.—Hominy feed, or yellow 
corn feed meal, was easier but in fair 
seasonable demand last week at $40 
ton in 100-lb sacks for prompt or de- 
ferred shipment. 


Evansville—Hominy moved slowly last 
week, demand being light and prices 
unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 29: flake, 
$1.80 per 50-lb sack; pearl, $2.50 per 
100-Ib sack; grits, $2.50. 

Philadelphia.—Hominy feed was in 
fair request last week and remained 
firm, with offerings light. Quotation, 
Sept. 29, $41.50@42.50 ton, in 100-lb 
sacks. 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Omaha.—Production of alfalfa meal 
last week was limited, on account of the 
difficulty of getting enough top grade 
alfalfa to supply the demand. The mar- 
ket generally was slightly higher than in 
the previous week. Quotations, Sept. 28: 
medium ground choice $28.50 ton, No. 1 
$26, No. 2 $22; ton lots, $3 more. 


St. Lowis—No. 2 alfalfa meal in sec- 
ondhand sacks was quoted Sept. 29 at 
$24 ton, No. 1 in new sacks at $28 and 
choice at $30.50@31. 

Atlanta.—Though a light demand was 
reported last week for alfalfa meal, pro- 
duction at mills was light and offerings 
were readily sold. Buyers’ stocks were 
low. Prices unchanged. Quotations, 
Sept. 28, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 1, sacked, 
$35.50 ton; No. 2, sacked, $33.50@34. 


REGROUND OAT FEED 


Boston.—There was an advance of $2 
ton in ground oat hulls last week, with 
moderate offerings and quiet demand. 
Shippers were quoting at $19, in 100-lb 
sacks, Boston points, prompt shipment. 

Chicago.—Prices last week on _ re- 
ground oat feed were unchanged, but 
demand improved, especially for deferred 
delivery. On Sept. 29 it was quoted at 
$11 ton, Chicago. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 


St. Paul.—There was a firmer tone to 
dried buttermilk last week. Inquiry im- 
proved, interest being chiefly in the East 
and the South. Quotation, Oct. 1, car 
lots, 7c lb. 

Evansville——Demand for dried butter- 
milk products was good last week, with 
prices firm. Much of the demand was 
local, but some shipping was done. On 


Sept. 29, semisolid, in barrel lots, was 
quoted at $4.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Kansas City—There was no change 
last week in the dried buttermilk situa- 
tion. Demand was seasonably slow, and 
prices unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
car lots, 6Yec Ib; Lc.l., 7c. 

Chicago.—Demand for dried butter- 
milk was rather quiet last week, although 
a little more interest was noticeable. 
On Sept. 29 it was quoted at 642@6%c 
Ib, car lots, Chicago, and 7@7%e, l.c.l. 


BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Milwaukee.—Brewers’ dried grains ad- 
vanced $1 last week, with nothing avail- 
able in the market. Quotation, Sept. 29, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee, $34.50@35 ton. 

Chicago.—There was little change last 
week in demand for brewers’ dried 

rains. On Sept. 29 they were quoted at 

.50 ton, Chicago. 


FEEDING TANKAGE 


Omaha.—Demand for feeding tankage 
last week was moderate. Quotations, 
Sept. 28: 60 per cent protein $75 ton, 
ton lots $5 more; meat and-bone scrap 
$80, ton lots $5 more. 


FLAXSEED #48, PRODUCTS | 


Minneapolis.—Continued strong de- 
mand for linseed meal resulted in an 
advance in prices over a week ago. 
Shipping directions are good, and sup- 
plies in manufacturers’ hands low. Local 
crushers are not quoting for October 
shipment. Quotations, Oct. 1, for No- 
vember shipment $53.50 ton, for Decem- 
ber shipment $54.50. There is a better 
demand from export sources, with cake 
priced at $48.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis ————Duluth 








Track To arr. Track Sept. Oct. 

Sept. 25..$2.12% 2.11% 2.15 2.18% 2.1 
Sept. 26.. 2.13% 2.11% 2.14% 2.14% 2.12% 
Sept. 27.. 2.14% 2.12% 2.15% 2.13% 2.13% 
Sept. 28.. 2.16 2.14 2.15% 2.14 2.138% 
Sept. 29.. 2.15% 2.13% 2.14% 2.12% 2.12% 
Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 1.... 2.14% 2.12% 2.18% 2.11% 2.18% 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1927, 
to Sept. 29, 1928, compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 








1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis .. 3,223 4,541 792 669 
Duluth .ccccce 599 1,145 468 506 
Totals ...... 3,822 6,686 1,260 1,175 


Duluth.—Selling featured the flaxseed 
futures market last week, and the previ- 
ous gains were largely wiped out. Sell- 
ers found demand not nearly as steady 
as in the preceding week, so that it re- 
quired no great amount of pressure to 
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break prices. Closing quotations, g» 
29, ranged 3@5¥ec under those of Sept. 
22. Crushing demand for cash supplie, 
improved, and left very little for eleys. 
tors. No. 1 spot closed, Sept. 29, 
1@5c over October, which was quoted g 
$2.12% bu. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal was more gg. 
tive last week than for some time. Price 
was unchanged. On Sept. 29, in second. 
hand bags, it was quoted at $50 ton, ca, 
lots, mill points. 

Milwaoukee.—Linseed oil meal advanced 
$5 last week. Mills are not operating 
heavily, and ali buyers seem to haye 
come into the market at the same time. 
Mills are sold up to Nov. 1. Quotation, 
Sept. 29, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $53.50@54.59 
ton. 

Omaha.—Linseed meal was strong and 
about $2 higher last week. Quotations, 
Sept. 28: 34 per cent protein, fine $53.60 
ton, pea size $54.60; ton lots, $4 more, 

Chicago.—Linseed meal was very 
strong last week, and prices showed 4 
big gain. Demand was much improved, 
On Sept. 29 it was quoted at $53@53.50 
ton, Chicago. 

Kansas City.—Offerings of linseed 
meal were rather light last week, as 
crushers seemed well sold up for im- 
mediate shipment. There was, however, 
a very good demand, and prices ad- 
vanced sharply. Quotation, Sept. 29, 
$56.30 ton. 


Boston.—About $55.75 ton was the 
general asking quotation for 34 per cent 
linseed meal last week, in 100-lb sacks, 
prompt shipment, Boston points, by 
Buffalo shippers. Only a fair demand 
was reported, with limited offerings. 
Generally low stocks were reported in 
New England. 


Buffalo—Linseed meal was stronger 
last week, as mill production continued 
light, and prices advanced $1@2. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29: 34 per cent, $52 ton; 
82 per cent, $51.50. 


| THe Buckweeat MARKET | 


Fo Baad | 





Toronto.—Buckwheat has begun to ar- 
rive, but business will not be active for 
a week or two. Good quality, on Sept. 
29, was quoted at 75@78c bu, f.o.b., On- 
tario shipping points. 


oS 


Toronto.—Ontario oats advanced 2 
and rye 3c last week. All grains were 
scarce, due to poor delivery, and busi- 
ness was slow. Farmers were too busy 
with other work to market their grains. 
Western oats were not available at bay 
ports. Quotations, Sept. 29: Ontario 
oats 46@50c bu, car lots, country points, 
according to freights; barley, 63@69; 
rye, $1@1.03. 





September 
3 10 17 24 


October 
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November 
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Movement of Wheat Prices 
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SORES SE en 
CASH WHEAT 

Chicago.—Eastern interests bought 
wheat futures actively on breaks, last 
week, taking advantage of bulges to 
realize profits of 2@8c. Northwestern 
hedging sales featured every sharp ad- 
vanee, and were not apparent on breaks. 
Milling demand was limited, and export 
trading light. Cash premiums advanced 
early, but eased later on hard winters. 
Receipts of hard winter and spring 
wheats were fair, but soft winters con- 
of prices was 

tly lower, with futures off %@1%4c. 
Cash premiums based on September at 
the close, Sept. 29: No. 1 red winter 33 
@8ic over, No. 2 red 32@35c, No. 8 red 
98@30c, No. 4 red 7@15c; No. 1 hard 
34%,@44%,c over, No. 2 hard 24%,@3%,c, 
No. 8 hard 1@114c, No. 4 hard 2@4c 
under; No. 1 yellow hard 3@4c over, 
No, 2 yellow hard 2@3c, No. 3 yellow 
hard 1@1%c, and No. 4 yellow hard 
2@4c under. Spring wheat: No. 1 north- 
ern 1@4c over, No. 2 northern 1c under 
to 1%c over, No. 8 northern September 
to Sc under, No. 4 northern 2@8c under; 
dark northern spring, No. 1 2@5c over, 
No, 2 1@8¢ over, No. 3 September to 
8c under, No. 4 1@5c under. Deliveries 
of cash wheat for September were 490,- 
000 bus, millers taking a part of the 
offerings and elevator interests the bal- 
ance. 

Minneapolis—With wheat receipts 
well over those of a year ago and buy- 
ers rather discriminating in their selec- 
tions, premiums softened perceptibly 
last week. Mill buyers are still showing 
a preference for high protein wheat, but 
with the increasing receipts of this vari- 
ety, are inclined to back away. There 
was no eastern inquiry to speak of. 
Spring wheat, 14 per cent protein, is 
quoted nominally at 15@19c bu over the 
December option, 13 per cent 7@llc 
over, 12 per cent 1@3c over and 11.5 per 
cent and under 2c under to the option. 
The biggest decline is in wheat testing 
under 12 per cent. Winter wheat from 
Montana, 14 per cent, is quoted at 15@ 
lfc over December, 13 per cent 8@9c 
over, 12 per cent 1@2c over and under 
12 per cent 4@2c under the option. 

The range of No. 1 dark wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 
29 was $1.12, @1.44, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.11%2@1.16. No, 1 dark closed 
Oct. 2 at $1.12%,@1.82%, and No. 1 
northern $1.124%,.@1.14%%. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 29 
was 9542c@$1.18%, and of No. 1 durum 
93%c@$1.01%. No. 1 amber closed on 
Oct. 2 at 95%c@$1.174%2, and No. 1 
durum at 941,@99%c. 

Based on the close, Oct. 2, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark 93c bu, No. 1 
northern 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 95c, No. 1 northern 94c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 91c, No. 
l northern 90c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 79c, No. 1 northern 78c. 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1928, to Sept. 29, 
1928, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1928 1927 1928 1927 

Minneapolis .. 23,768 28,283 16,331 23,132 
_. eae 25,262 35,239 10,540 25,644 
Totals ..... 49,030 63,522 26,871 48,776 


Winnipeg—There was a steady de- 
mand for all grades of cash wheat last 
week, with slerings of higher grades 
pe limited and lower grades fairly lib- 
eral, but at much wider spreads. Weath- 
er generally has been favorable for 
threshing and movement is enormous, 
over 50,000,000 being delivered from the 
farms to country shipping points in six 
days. During the same period 16,382 
cars wheat were inspected. Only 185 
were No, 1 northern, 2,681 No. 2 north- 
ern, and 7,270 of the two lower contract 
&tades. There were 38,850 cars of Nos. 5 
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and 6 and no grade. The lowering of 
the prices on the lower grades of wheat 
developed more export inquiry. 

Duluth—Demand for spring wheat 
fell off last week. Mills reduced pur- 
chases, and premiums on dark northern 
grades declined 5@9c. Northern spring 
dropped only 2c. Switching to the De- 
cember basis caused about 2c loss in 
premiums. The protein basis on No. 1 
dark 14 per cent protein closed, Sept. 
29, at 18@22c over Minneapolis Decem- 
ber, for 18 per cent 14@18c, and 12 per 
cent 2@6c. The close for No. 1 dark 
was $1.143,@1.85% bu; No. 2 dark, 
$1.12%,@1.83%; No. 8 dark, $1.10%@ 
1.81%; No. 1 northern, $1.117%@1.29%. 

Amber durum was in demand, but 
mills found offerings scarce. Other va- 
rieties were plentiful, tending to cause 
an easier price range. Prices were re- 
duced in spots, but as a rule the market 
held up much better than the spring. 
Smutty went at varied and wide dis- 
counts. There was some export inquiry, 
and a little business was reported. De- 
mand was quiet, with the cash basis now 
October delivery. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-——Amber durum——, -—Durum— 

Sept. No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
22... 102% @122% 101% @122% 110% 110% 
24... 102% @122% 101% @122% 110% 110% 
25... 100% @120% 99% @120% 108% 108% 
26... 101% @121% 100% @121% 109% 109% 
27... 102% @122% 101% @122% 110% 110% 
28... 101% @121% 100% @121% 109% 109% 
29... 99% @119% 98%@119% 107% 107% 

Kansas City.—After fluctuating slight- 
ly, wheat prices on the local cash mar- 
ket closed about unchanged. They were 
mostly influenced by futures. There was 
a good demand for the better milling 
types, but damaged and off grade types 
were not so easy to dispose of. Quota- 
tions, Sept. 29: hard winter wheat, No. 1 
$1.11@1.83 bu, No. 2 $1.08@1.82, No. 
8 $1.06@1.29, No. 4 $1.04@1.27; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.40@1.41, No. 2 $1.88144@ 
1.40, No. 3 $1.25@1.35, No. 4 $1.21@ 
1,30. 


St. Louis.—Best grades of soft winter 
wheat were about Ic higher at the close 
last week, but demand was limited, even 
for good grain. Ordinary qualities, dam- 
aged No. 3 and low grades, were slow to 
sell, but there was not much soft wheat 
of any kind on the market. There was 
some demand for light colored low pro- 
tein blending qualities and good, sound 
country run milling types of hard. Re- 
ceipts were 590 cars, against 531 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, Sept. 29: 
No. 1 red $1.54 bu, No. 2 red $1.45@ 
1.50, No. 3 red $1.45; No. 2 hard $1.19, 
No. 3 hard $1.1414, No. 4 hard $1.12. 


Toledo.—The bid price on No. 2 red 
wheat, Toledo rate points, on Sept. 28, 
was $1.48 bu. 


Indianapolis.—In spite of indifferent 
demand, light offerings of wheat last 
week resulted in an advance of 2c. bu. 
Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 2 red, $1.42@ 
1.44 bu; No. 2 hard, $1.10@1.12. 


Milwaukee——Red winter wheat last 
week advanced 6c. There was a good 
demand for all varieties. Receipts were 
light, but showed an increase. Offerings 
totaled 91 cars, against 56 the previous 
week and 77 last year. Quotations, Sept. 
29: No. 1 hard winter, $1.21@1.22 bu; 
No. 1 red winter, $1.49@1.51; No. 1 
mixed, $1.16@1.17; No. 1 durum, $1.07@ 
1.08. 


Nashville—Trading in wheat was 
light last week, with moderate offer- 
ings. Demand was fairly good for soft 
winter, although supplies were liberal. 
More western wheat has been used this 
season, supplies from southern [Illinois 
and Indiana not having been available. 
The trend of the market was upward. 
On Sept. 29, No. 2 red, with bill, was 
quoted at $1.60@1.65 bu. 

Atlanta.—Soft wheat mills last week 
operated at over 70 per cent of capacity, 
about equal to output a year ago and 
10 per cent larger than in mid-Septem- 


ber, with inquiry and demand good. 
Some of the large mills reported a lib- 
eral supply of red wheat on hand, and 
the fall flour outlook good. Prices were 
unchanged, averaging, Sept. 28, around 
$1.67 bu for No. 2 red, with bill, f.o.b., 
Atlanta. 

Seattle—More wheat was offered in 
the country last week, and there were in- 
dications of a fairly free selling move- 
ment before the month is ended, although 
at present the holding conditions are con- 
sidered tight. A number of farmers ex- 
pressed their willingness to market a con- 
siderable quantity. Coast mills were 
seeking wheat for milling requirements. 
Small quantities from north coast mar- 
kets were sold to the Southeast, after a 
lull of about two weeks. The spread of 
prices was against export business, and 
exporters did not show more than their 
usual interest. Argentine and Canadian 
markets active. Quotations, No. 1, sacked, 
80 days’ shipment, coast, Sept. 28: soft 
white, $1.18% bu; western white, $1.18; 
western red, $1.14; hard winter, $1.12; 
northern spring, $1.11; Big Bend blue- 
stem, $1.43. 


San Francisco.— Wheat was firmer last 
week, with farmers still awaiting better 
prices before offering. Demand, how- 
ever, was only fair. Quotations, Sept. 
28, basis 100 lbs, delivered, San Fran- 
cisco: No. 1 hard white, $2.15; No. 1 soft 
western white, $2.10; feed wheat, $2.10. 


Portland.—There was an export in- 
quiry for wheat at the close of last 
week, and parcel business could have 
been worked had steamer space been 
available. Mills were the best buyers, 
and they found offerings of choice mill- 
ing wheat scarce. Farmers are more 
disposed to sell red wheat, but demand 
from the Southeast for this has subsided 
and some lots that were shipped are still 
unsold there. Cash prices at the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Sept. 29: Big Bend 
blue-stem, $1.41 bu; soft white, $1.18%; 
western white, $1.17%2; western red, 
$1.18; hard winter, $1.11; northern 
spring, $1.09. 


Ogden.—Car lot receipts of grain from 
Utah and southern Idaho showed a slight 
decline last week, arrivals averaging 70 
carloads daily. Congested conditions at 
Ogden terminal elevators and along the 
railroads, resulting from continued heavy 
shipments, were reported as the cause. 
Millers and grain buyers are filling up 
country elevators with these delayed 
shipments. Sufficient sales are being 
made to provide ample grain for milling 
purposes in the intermountain states. 
Differentials between soft white wheats 
and other varieties increased 3c, cash 
wheat prices, Sept. 29, being based as 
follows: No. 2 soft white $1.02@1.06 bu, 
No. 2 northern spring 81@85c, No. 2 
hard winter 79@82c and No. 2 dark hard 
winter 82@85c, milling-in-transit billing, 
freight paid to Ogden. 


Buffalo. Wheat receipts were doubled 
last week, as 9,769,633 bus were sent 
forward from the Head of the Lakes and 
16,500 were received by rail. Demand 
for all grades continued good, and an 
excellent business was transacted. 

Philadelphia.—Wheat was quiet last 
week, and the market ruled weak and 
8Y¥%,c lower under favorable crop ad- 
vices. Quotations, Sept. 29, car lots, in 
export elevator: No. 2 red winter, $1.35 
@1.37 bu; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.30@1.82. 

Baltimore.—Cash No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic wheat on Sept. 29 was 
1%c higher than in the previous week, 
with export demand light and stocks, 
over 14 times more domestic than Ca- 
nadian, showing an increase of 19,000 
bus. Closing prices, Sept. 29, all based 
on No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic; 
spot, $1.36 bu; October, $1.36. New 
southern wheat by boat on grade, gar- 
licky, domestic: No. 2, $1.85; No. 8, 
$1.82; No. 4, $1.29; No. 5, $1.26. Bag 
lots of new southern went at $1.25@ 
1.274%, as to quality and condition. 
Smutty wheat was figured at 3c bu un- 
der graded stock after being cleaned. 
The movement of new southern wheat 
-was small. Exports were 23,928 bus, all 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
were 63,900 bus; stock, 218,538. 


New York.—Wheat prices fluctuated 
last week. Toward the end, bullish re- 
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ports from Russia—one being to the 
effect that 300,000 persons in the Ukraine 
were facing starvation, owing to the cro 

failure—caused prices to advance. Trad- 
ers, while active, showed little confidence 
in the market. Cash grain quotations, 
Sept. 28: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.64 
bu; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.86; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., export, 
$1.82%; No. 2 northern Manitoba (in 
bond), f.o.b., export, $1.331,; No. 2 am- 
ber durum, f.o.b., New York, $1.20%; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., New York, 
$1.19. 

Toronto.—Deliveries of soft winter 
wheat are drying up, and market is al- 
most at a standstill. Holders appear to 
have decided that prices will go higher. 
The farmers’ pool and other dealers are 
willing to sell at a price, but as most 
millers insist they cannot sell flour on 
that basis, trade is coming to a stand- 
still. Quotations, Sept. 29: best quality 
wheat, in farmers’ wagonloads at mill 
doors in the country, $1.15 bu; car lots, 
country points, $1.20@1.22. None of the 
higher grades of western spring wheat 
are available at bay ports. No. 3 north- 
ern was quoted, Sept. 29, at $1.15% bu, 
track, bay ports, practically unchanged 
for the week. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Minneapolis—Range of coarse grains 
for the week ending Sept. 29, and the 
closing prices on Oct. 1, respectively: 
No. 8 white oats, 38%.@43%%c, 385%@ 
4054c; No. 2 rye, 9634c@$1.02%, 95@ 
99c; barley, 54@67c, 54@66c. 

Chicago.—Chicago cash rye was scarce 
and sold at high premiums early last 
week, but on Sept. 29 No. 2 in car lots 
brought $1.09, No. 3 $1@1.04, No. 4 
963,c, and sample grade 92c. Foreign 
and northwestern shorts were large buy- 
ers of September, which closed on Sept. 
29 at $1.0914,@1.12. Cash deliveries were 
334,000 bus for the month, Oats pre- 
miums declined, with No. 2 white at the 
close, Sept. 29, 2@3c over December, and 
No. 3 white December price to 14¢ over. 
No. 2 white sold, Sept. 29, at 444@ 
443,¢ bu, No. 3 white 4114,@42%,¢, No. 
4 white 38@4lc, and sample grade 371, 
@39c. Cash deliveries for September 
were 569,000 bus. Export demand for 
barley has fallen off at Chicago, but the 
malting and milling grades were de- 
sired. No. 2 special sold, Sept. 29, at 
69@70c bu, No. 3 at 62@65c, and No. 4 
at 60c. 


Duluth.—Light receipts and meager of- 
ferings continued to restrict trade in 
oats last week. However, the present 
slow demand from both feeders and ele- 
vators makes current requirements not 
difficult to obtain. Spot No. 3 white 
closed Sept. 29 at 3914@39%,c¢ bu, with 
basis unchanged, 3@31,c under Chicago 
December. Barley is coming out in a 
large volume, and demand is keeping up 
remarkably well, despite the big busi- 
ness already done. Extra choice malting 
is going at lc better than the quoted 
basis, but the top bids were dropped 
4c last week, closing at 61@63c bu. Me- 
dium and lower grades were unchanged 
at 59@60c and 54@58c. Mills bought 
little rye, passing up anything with 
ergot, while elevators took ergotty offer- 
ings only at variable and wide discounts. 
Outside bids were higher, and a little ex- 
port business was reported. The ¥% per 
cent ergotty rye closed at a 5c dis- 
count, 1 per cent at 10c, and 2 per cent 
at 18c. 


Milwaukee.—Rye lost, last week, about 
half of the previous week’s gain, and 
closed 5%,@38c bu lower. Barley and 
oats remained unchanged at the close. 
Demand was good for all grains, espe- 
cially heavy oats. Offerings of barley 
increased, but oats and rye receipts were 
less. Barley receipts totaled 174 cars, 
against 142 the previous week and 208 
last year. Offerings of oats were 39 
cars, compared with 100 the week before 
and 89 last year, while receipts of rye 
were 21 cars, against 27 the previous 
week and 6 last year. Quotations, Sept. 
29: No. 2 rye, $1.05@1.08 bu; No. 3 white 
oats, 424%,@43%4c; malting barley, 65@ 
78¢e. 


Philadelphia.—Arrivals of oats were 
more liberal last week, and prices eased 
off 1%4c, with demand only moderate. On 
Sept. 29 No. 2 white were quoted at 
534,@57¥,c bu. 
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Grain Futures—Closing Prices 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
B6..c0es 118% 117% 111% 113% 
BE cccoe 114% 118% 112% 114% 
BV ecccece 116 118% 114% 114% 
SB cover 116% 118% 112 114% 
| ee 114% 117% 110% 113% 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
Zecncees 116% 120% 112% 118% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
— 107% 110% 114 116% 
Beoccves 108% 113% 114 117% 
ST cease 109 112 116 117% 
BBsccvee 109 112 115% 117% 
BO. wccce 108 111% 115% 116% 
Oct. Dec May Dec. May 
Be scoecs 110% 117% 115% 122% 
Seattle 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Sept. 25..112% 113% Sept. 28..112% 114% 
Sept. 26..111 114% Sept. 29..111 113% 
Sept. 27..111% 114% Oct. 1...113 119% 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Sept. Oct. 
BB. cecce 114% 114 98% 98% 
BE cesee 115 115 98% 99% 
BT cccee 115% 115% 99% 100% 
BB. ccece 115% 116% 99% 99% 
BB. ccecece 115% 115% 97% 97% 
Oct. Oct. Dec. Oct. Dec. 
Locccces 115% 115% 96% 100 
Liverpool Buenos Aires 
Sept. Oct. Dec. Feb. Oct. 
Bb .ccecce 129% 132% 110% 112% 
BE. cecee 130 132% 117% 113 % 
BT. ccces 131% 134% 117% 114% 
, ree 131% 133 % 116% 112% 
B39. cccee 131% 1845 nee tees 
Oct 
Dcvvenes 130% 1885 wee lt tee 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
Sept Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. 
26...00% 95 77% 88% 71% 
BE. ccece 96% 79% 89% 12% 
BT cccee 95% 78% 88% 71% 
BB. csecs 95% 79 89 72% 
BO... cece 87% 78% 85% 71% 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
Ba vcceve 78% 80% 72 76% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
42% 39% 39% 
42% 39% 39% 
42% 39% 39% 
43 39% 39% 
42% 39 39% 
March Dec. May 
39% 42% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Bb. ccoee 106% 100% 94% 95% 
| TET 108% 101% 95% 96% 
Bi cecees 106% 102% 97% 96% 
28. ..20% 109 103 96% 97% 
 ) en 112 102 96% 96% 
Oct Dec. March Dec. May 
| erry 101% 102 95 98% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
Sept Sept. Oct. Sept. Oct 
. | eee 209% 209% 213% 213 
| eee 209% 209% 214% 212% 
Bi cvccce 209% 210% 213% 213% 
| ee 210% 211 214 213% 
So 211 210% 212% 212% 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Oct. Dec. 
Bescvewe 209% 212 211% 212% 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), of date Sept. 29: 














Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore ..2,917 25 189 3 313 
Boston ..... ess see 37 én > ae 
Buffalo .....2,741 405 2,095 745 978 
Afloat ....1,000 eee eee eee oe 
Chicago ...11,133 5,226 3,441 83 1,046 
Afloat ...+ «oe> 102 eee eve 31 
Detroit ..... 221 20 28 8 18 
Duluth 17,771 ese 5645 1,342 2,794 
Galveston 2,320 eae 16 543 
Indianapolis. 831 153 1,919 see 
Kan. City. .20,901 243 6 30 91 
Milwaukee .1,038 127 618 23 279 
ee 14,850 26 «3,471 192 859 
N. Orleans... 949 39 137 22 466 
New York... 354 20 238 111 178 
Newp. News. 5 ee 213 sa% one 
Fort Worth.5,155 76 216 6 44 
Omaha ..... 9,113 147 487 34 140 
Peoria ...... 13 18 688 Ss8e e008 
Philadelphia. 693 10 208 5 34 
Sioux City.. 612 48 75 ove 48 
St. Joseph. .2,655 7 eee e ses 
St. Louis ...4,760 61 203 5 111 
Toledo eT 38 287 2 30 
Wichita ....6,046 ove 2 es o'ere 
Canals ..... 217 eee oes 125 25 
Lakes ..... 927 owe 90 
Totals ..110,047 6,791 15,193 2,752 8,028 
Last year..78,383 23,687 24,931 2,815 4,878 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 6,665,000 bus; rye, 478,- 
000; barley, 10,000. Decreases—Corn, 404,- 
000 bus; oats, 471,000. 


Wheat—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
at the principal distributing centers, as re- 
ported for the week ending Sept. 29, in 
bushels (000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Mpls. ..... 7,191 6,8911,682 1,898 14,850 8,839 
Kan. City.2,089 1,7021,498 1,146 20,927 15,135 
Chicago .. 634 386 424 205 
Philadelphia 53 128 63 245 
Boston .... 63 2 116 
Baltimore. 130 178 * 
Milwaukee. 120 122 
Dul.-Sup. 7,879 10,2714, 971 7, ses 17, 71 16, 258 


876 1,116 
i. 1 
869 3,127 2,618 


Toledo .... 155 338 128 264 
Buffalo ...9,788 4,3273,695 3,486 8, 674 6, 738 
*Nashville. ee ee 740 822 





Wheat Flour—Receipts, Shipments, Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of wheat 
flour in the principal distributing centers 
for the week ending Sept. 29, in barrels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 7 9 276 355 
Kansas City... 22 17 196 192 
Chicago ...... 283 281 182 186 
New York .... 334 180 94 70 366 306 
Philadelphia . 40 48 42 45 89 88 
MOGROM occscce 34 61 25 2 . 
Baltimore .... 22 31 2 17 
Milwaukee ... 75 73 4 2 ee es 
Duluth-Sup. .. 178 183 187 163 204 176 
Nashville .... .. " ee ae 62 50 





Corn—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of corn at 
the principal distributing centers as report- 
ed for the week ending Sept. 29, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), with comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 54 64 52 54 26 2,128 
Kansas City.. 610 166 291 213 217 2,277 
Chicago ..... 2,1261,721 691 1,439 ° 

New York ... 23 142 oe ee 21 23 
Philadelphia ... 2 3 11 9 13 
DOMOR 52sec. os oe ee ee es 2 
Baltimore .... 12 8 — e% 26 29 
Milwaukee ... 154 229 83 477 . 
Duluth-Sup. .. 6 a? es es ° 
Toledo ....... 155 338 128 264 2° oe 
ere 134 620 se on 45 2,470 
Nashville . os oe 58 43 





Rye—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of rye at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 404 143 98 117 192 128 


Kansas City... 9 9 4 6 29 102 
Chicago ...... 93 48 18 3 ee es 
New York ... 76 6 52 218 48 30 
Philadelphia ... 39 ee 4 22 49 
PORIOE ceccces 3 65 ee ee ee 4 
Baltimore .... 3 ee as 10 4 15 
Milwaukee - 23 8 29 8 oe oe 
Duluth-Sup. 995 1,995 6311,671 1,3421,471 
Buffalo ...... 445 581 48 2,148 745 221 





Flaxseed—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .. 725 1,103 242 184 368 729 
Duluth-Sup. ..*241 643 193 254 247 854 
Buffalo ...... 


321 oe ae 
*Mill receipts ‘for September, "61,674 bus. 





Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1928 oats acreage and production, based on 
condition Sept. 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1927 and 1926 (000’s 
omitted): 


Acres Bushels 





as ‘ 

1928 1926 1927 1928 

New York.. 1,020 43,578 35,000 35,114 
Pennsylv’nia 1,067 35,552 39,600 36,705 
BIO .cccces 2,470 75,240 60,800 92,378 
Indiana .... 2,532 67,020 48,700 95,621 
Illinois 4,569 123,516 102,204 172,891 
Michigan 1,666 51,810 54,170 58,776 
Wisconsin .. 2,495 96,638 93,247 106,661 
Minnesota .. 4,176 129,162 116,580 152,633 
BOWS. coc000s 5,761 195,962 192,032 230,728 
N. Dakota.. 1,934 34,408 45,688 58,213 
S. Dakota... 2,182 23,213 72,664 60,550 
Nebraska 2,392 52,516 69,813 78,936 
Oth. states.. 9,710 334,124 255,551 274,623 





U. States. 41,974 1,253,739 1,184,146 1,453,829 


United States—Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending Sept. 
29, 1928, and Oct. 1, 1927, as reported to 
the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American—, -—In bond—, 
Sept. 29 Oct. 1 Sept. 29 Oct. 1 

1928 1927 1928 1927 


Wheat ...... 121,760 82,510 7,549 38,784 
we hbn80006 2,684 2,606 83 126 
GOR ccccccce 6,858 24,986 eee oes 
ere 10,659 6,547 1,751 27 
CRS on v.000%-0 17,719 26,516 141 woe 
Flaxseed . 706 1,586 


Stocks of United States grain om ome. in 
Canadian markets on Sept. 29 (figures for 
corresponding date of a year ago are given 
in parentheses): wheat, 3,295,000 (4,488,000) 
bus; rye, 838,000 (1,394,000); corn, 534,000 
(1,864,000); barley, 4,171,000 (743,000); oats, 
2,326,000 (1,487,000). 





Millfeed—Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments. of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Sept. 29, in tons, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis ... 1,355 1,175 15,764 15,198 
Kansas City... 1,680 1,280 4,780 3,580 
New York .... - on 12 eee eee 
Philadelphia .. 260 240 

Boston ........ 40 49 

Baltimore .... 337 394 eee oes 
Milwaukee .... 1 1 2 2 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


w—_- Week ending——, July 1, 1928, to 


~~ 22 —_ 15 Sept. 22, 1928 
55,000 
baievin ete aetiadh mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
v—— Week ending——, 

Sept. 22 Sept. 15 

446,000 66,000 


July 1, 1928, to 
Sept. 22, 1928 
4,721,000 





Fort .William and Port Arthur Stocks 
Stocks of grain in store at above points on 


Sept. 28, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Elevator—Public 
Terminals— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye 
a SS Se 606 21 99 19 76 
Can. Gov’t ... 116 10 76 90 9 
Sask. Pool 
Pek. © cences 2,560 23 «337 50 240 
me DB sccecs 2,676 14 «361 562 122 


Pool Terminals— 
Sask. No. 5... 667 
Sask. No. 8... 638 oe 
Wheat No, 1.. 870 4 207 
Wheat No. 2.. 342 oe 
Private “‘regu- 














SN sence. 15,816 374 2,938 304 1,076 
Other private... 40 8 ae es 2 
ee 15,856 382 2,938 304 1,077 
Week ago ...... 9,887 266 3,189 297 1,027 
BOGr GOO ccccus 896 217 1,262 1,193 943 
Week's receipts 16,602 214 2,679 7 619 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 10,307 17 2,923 -. 466 
ee, See 326 82 7 se 3 
Year a 
Week's ra 3,963 23 1,144 4 497 
Shipments— 
By lake ..... 3,075 5 496 142 65618 
By VOU cease 130 61 mee 1 oe 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. l northern... 884 2 C. W......... 20 
No. 2 northern..2,1138 3 C. W......... 36 
No. 3 northern..3,178 Ex. 1 feed ..... 
Pe DB sevesseess 1,978 1 feed ......... 100 
Bee. © cccccveses 1,314 2 feed ......... 80 
 . Serre ee ey FOG GERSTE ccccccces 134 
ere 176 —_—_ 
Durum— Total vvccvcee 374 
at we. Mes 96 a a a Bus 
3c. WW. A.. 837 1M. W. C...... 141 
3 C. W. A.. 930 2 c. , er 104 
arr re TR 8 GL We cccwoes 47 
MOOR ccswvicoss @ Othere ...ivsces 12 
White spring... 248 — 
Wimter .ccsceee 56 DORR] oc scene 304 
CEROTD 2c ccvvase 2,462 Rye— Bus 
i We ee nedens 2 
EE ck apes 16,626. $C. We wvvcsse 64 
hy. We aseen ce 284 
OURSTS ccccccces 726 
Potal ..cccess 1,076 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 
in bushels in the case of grain and barrels in the case of flour: 








eaten eee ending: July 1 to 
Wheat to— Sept. 22,’28 Sept. 24,’27 Sept. 15, 23. Sept. 22,’28 Sept. 24, 27 
area 671,000 419,000 493,000 2,413,000 3,951,000 
United Kingdom ....... 955,000 1,557,000 230,000 3,458,000 13,630,000 
Other Europe .......... 2,525,000 4,623,000 3,673,000 14,481,000 22,522,000 
CRI oS Shawnie 68s ea t0s Vees eee. Cea” OTM eae 4,808,000 9,769,000 
Other countries ........ 417,000 587,000 100,000 2,228,000 4,012,000 
.).. eee eRe oe 4,568,000 7,186,000 4,496,000 26,983,000 53,884,000 

Wheat flour, United States ; 

and Canada, in transit.. *323,000 347,000 190,000 2,521,000 3,087,000 
3,363,000 1,859,000 2,618,000 19,926,000 10,646,000 
62,000 135,000 59,000 2,003,000 1,485,000 
756,000 120,000 773,000 4,451,000 2,427,000 
579,000 1,792,000 2,658,000 6,079,000 





*Including via Pacific ports: 


609,000 
wheat, 1,283,000 bus; flour, 87,600 bbls. 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Sept. 22, jn the 
United States, Canada and the Unitea King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held jn 
the United States and Canada, with com. 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Sept. 24, 


Wheat— 
United States*... 
United Statesf... 


Sept. 22 vious week 1927 
107,853 +7,647 81,606 
3,828 +185 9 4,144 


Canada csvcoses 45,681 +15,013 20,411 
Totals .cccccce 157,362 -+22,845 106,161 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 
Totals .......+6- } Seer Rewen 
American and United Kingdom 
supply— 
Totals .....cseee Srcces t.... 163,661 
CORN—United States and Canada— 
Petals ceccccccee 8,166 —312 
OATS—United States and Canada— 
Petals cocccceses 22,048 +1,400 
*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Cable not received. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


57,500 


25,251 


28,688 





plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 
c———United States 
East Pacific 

1928— of Rockies Coast Totals 
July 1 ..... 40,480,000 1,728,000 42,208,000 
Aug. 1 ..00- 55,362,000 1,743,000 57,105,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 1 + 92,108,000 4,690,000 96,798,000 
Sept. 8 .... 95,547,000 4,817,000 100,364,000 
Sept. 15 -100,206,000 3,643,000 103,849,000 
Sept. 22 - 107,853,000 3,828,000 111,681,000 

Totals, U.S. U. King- 
and Canada domand 

1928— Canada bothcoasts  afloat* 
July 1 .... 99,228,000 141,436,000 60,100,000 
Aug. 1.... 66,877,000 133,639,000 53,400,000 

Week ending— 
Sept. 1.... 32,728,000 129,526,000 50,200,000 
Sept. 8 .... 27,503,000 127,867,000 50,600,000 
Sept. 15... 30,668,000 134,517,000 52,200,000 
Sept. 22... 45,681,000 157,362,000 Sreses 


*Broomhall. 


Total American, Canadian and British 
visible supply for week ending: 


— Week ie 
July 1 . 201,536,000 Sept. 1....179,726,000 
Aug. 1 ...187,039,000 Sept. 8....178,467,000 

Sept. 15.. 1186, 717,000 





Oats—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of oats at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 29, in bushels (000's omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 
Minneapolis .. 556 816 336 6153,471 9,941 


Kansas City.. 190 64 54 62 6 313 
Chicago ...... 790 1,000 538 672 

New York 136 106 113 es 292 423 
Philadelphia . 26 24 53 28 217 9% 
Boston ....... 58 9 ee we 37 8 
Baltimore .... 27 4 ee -. 199 64 
Milwaukee ... 78 182 447 275 ioe 
Dul.-Sup. .... 140 17 +178 13 545 1,242 
Toledo ....00. 104 82 61 85 ee. ay 
Buffalo ...... 630 ee se -. 296 1,899 
Nashville ee 580 459 





Barley—Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of barley 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Sept. 29, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), with comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks — 
928 1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 


Minneapolis .1,047 528 477 521 859 953 
Kansas City... 129 64 107 24 102 229 
Chicago ...... 438 282 264 57 go as 
New York .... 175 638 155 403 79 «65 
Philadelphia . 41 oo wae <a 95 1 
Pee ere ae re + oe 6 
Baltimore ... 117 80 50 130 336 103 
Milwaukee ... 297 307 104 177 : °s 
Duluth-Sup. .2, 276 1,676 1,877 2,140 2,794 842 
Buffalo ...... 2,134 610 734 9721,791 710 





Russell’s Flour Production and Movement 

Russell’s Commercial News _ estimates 
United States flour production and move- 
ment as follows, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


Production— 1928-29 1927- 38 1926- -27 
Week ending Sept. 15 2, 700 2,820 2,972 
Previous week ....... 680 2,558 2,866 
Production July 1- 4 

ES Mw sis 4 dn Sia 3 26,559 26,397 31,085 

Exports— a 
Week ending Sept. 15 500 600 700 
Previous week ....... 170 160 | 304 
July 1-Sept. 15...... 1,750 1,840 2,385 





Russell’s Wheat Stocks and Mov nt 

Russell’s Commercial News estimates 
United States wheat stocks and movement 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Movement, July 1- 





Sept. 15— 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
Receipts from farms. .334,000 322,000 332,000 
pr ee io 22,900 46,800 58,340 
SNE to Soins bs nerens 4,160 1,600 3,080 

Stocks on Sept. 15— 0 
At terminals ........ 103,849 80,817 81,44 


At. country elevators, 07,500 
mills and in transit.191,211 171,883 127, 
Week’s increase ..... 2,060 os 


Week’s decrease ..... 3,350 1,070 
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Atlanta.—Sales of milling corn were 
ed excellent to mixed feed manu- 
tacturers last week, and with this indus- 
operating’ at least 70 per cent of ca- 
ty, the outlook was good. Prices 
were marked down about 2c. Quotations, 
28, f.o.b., Atlanta: No. 2 white 
western corn, with bill, $1.21 bu, bulk, 
No. 8 white $1.20; No. 2 yellow $1.22, 
No. 8 yellow $1.21. For sacked western 
comm, prices average about 4c more. 


New Orleans.—There was a little im- 
provement in corn last week, and prices 
dropped slightly. There was a good do- 
mestic demand, but foreign was poor, 
only 2,806 bus leaving this port, all for 
Latin America. This is the smallest total 
in some time. Quotations, Sept. 27: No. 
2 yellow $1.21 bu, No. 3 $1.19; No. 2 
white $1.21, No. 3 $1.19 (for export, 6c 
bu less, sacked) ; yellow chops, $2.23 per 
100 lbs; cream meal, $2.60; standard 
meal, $2.50; grits, $2.60. 

§t, Louis—Demand for corn was less 
active last week, and offerings were not 
fully disposed of. Industries were buy- 
ers of mixed corn, mills took the yellow 
and ‘shippers the white. Receipts were 
435 cars, against 199 in the previous 
week. Cash prices, Sept. 29: No. 2 corn 
98¢ bu, No. 8 corn 92c; No. 1 yellow 
4c, No. 2 yellow 94c, No. 3 yellow 98c; 
No. 2 white 94c, No. 6 white 88c. Stand- 
ard meal was quoted at $2.32 and cream 
meal at $2.42 per 100 Ibs in 100-lb sacks. 


Nashville—Demand for corn was 
slower last week. Buyers are beginning 
to look forward to the new crop, some 
of which is now being used for feeding. 
Advices indicate an even shorter crop 
this year in the Southeast than in 1927. 
The trend of the market was lower, and 
receipts were light. Corn meal was in 
moderate demand. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
corn, No. 2 white, $1.0714@1.08% bu; 
No. 8 white, $1.0614,@1.07¥,; yellow corn 
same as white; degerminated corn meal, 
96-lb bags, $2.57 per 100 lbs. 


Memphis.—Unsettled cash corn made 
it difficult to keep pace with meal prices 
last week. Quotations inclined down- 
ward, in anticipation of new corn and a 
desire on the part of mills to clean up 
the old. Cream was offered as low as 
$4.75, basis 24’s, for best grade, although 
some wills asked $5 and others declined 
to quote. Buyers took as little as pos- 
sible. Little or no home ground meal 
was in competition with shipments. 

Kansas City.—Cash corn kept step 
with the futures last week, but closed 
lower. Farmers are said to be clearing 
out their bins ready to store the new 
crop, with the result that some look for 
heavier offerings. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
white corn, No. 2 871,@9014c¢ bu, No. 3 
87@90c, No. 4 86@89c; yellow corn, No. 
2 874,@89c, No. 3 87@88c, No. 4 86@ 
8c; mixed corn, No. 2 86@87c, No. 3 
85Y,@86Y,c, No. 4 841,@851,c. 

Chicago. Bull interests which have 
controlled the cash corn market for the 
last three months sold more than 3,000,- 
000 bus for September delivery at about 
$1@1.05 two weeks ago, and delivered 
2,900,000 bus cash corn on Sept. 29. 
Their holdings of white and yellow are 
said to be light. In July they paid for 
12,000,000 bus cash corn, and have mer- 
chandised 8,000,000 or more in the last 
two months. Chicago has held 80 per 
cent of the total visible corn supply of 
the country during the last three months. 
On Sept. 29 No. 1 yellow closed at 90@ 
9c, No. 2 yellow 921,@95c, No. 3 yel- 
low 914,@951,c, No. 4 yellow 98@941,c; 
No. 2 white 89@931,c, No. 8 white 911, 
@95%c. Corn goods slowed up last 
week, and sales made were mainly in less 
than car lots. On Sept. 29 corn flour 
was quoted at $2.45@2.50 per 100 lbs, 
corn meal $2.45, cream meal $2.45, and 
hominy $2.45. 

Milwaukee—Corn last week closed 4@ 
5%¢ under the previous one. The crop 
in Wisconsin was not damaged by frost, 
as it was too far advanced. There was 
& good demand from industries and ship- 
pers, and receipts were ample, totaling 
100 cars, against 125 the week before and 
108 last year. Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 
8 yellow, 92@98c bu; No. 3 white, 92@ 
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93c; No. 8 mixed, 91@92c. Corn meal 
was weaker but prices unchanged. On 
Sept. 29, corn meal was quoted at $1.75 
@1.80 per 100 Ibs. 


Minneapolis.—Consignees and elevator 
companies report a very desultory corn 
market. Receipts are not heavy, but 
are in excess of needs. Occasionally, a 
buyer is willing to pay 1@2c bu over 
current asking prices in order to get 
just what he needs. No. 2 yellow on 
track here is quoted at 15@16c bu over 
Chicago, No. 3 yellow 13@1l4c over, No. 
4 yellow 11@12c over, No. 5 yellow 8@ 
9c over and No. 6 yellow 5@7c over. 
One car of No. 3 yellow was sold Oct. 2 
at 15c over and a car of No. 6 at 9c over. 

The range of No. 3 yellow corn at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Sept. 29 
was 8642@95c; the closing price on Oct. 
1 was 92@93c. White corn meal was 
quoted at Minneapolis on Oct. 2 at $5@ 
5.10 per 100 lbs, and yellow at $4.90@5. 

Indianapolis——In face of the proxim- 
ity of this year’s corn crop, buyers have 
curtailed purchases to necessities. <A 
fair amount of old corn is on the mar- 
ket, and there was some decline in prices 
last week. Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 3 
white 924%@94c bu, No. 4 white 91@ 
92¥%,c; No. 3 yellow 91@921%%c, No. 4 
yellow 8944@9l1c; No. 3 894,@901%¢, No. 
4 mixed 87@89c. 


Evansville—Practically all old corn 
has been used, and local mills anticipate 
offerings of new next week. The opening 
price will be around 60c bu. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: old corn, $1.05 bu; cracked corn, 
$2.50; cream corn meal, $2.90; corn bran, 


Buffalo.—Corn receipts were light last 
week, as no cargoes were sent forward 
from upper lake ports, and rail receipts 
were limited to 134,400 bus. Demand, 
however, was light, and prices followed 
closely the action of Chicago September. 
Quotations, Philadelphia basis, Sept. 29: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.17 bu; No. 3, $1.16; No. 
4, $1.13@1.14. Demand for domestic 
and export corn meal followed the sea- 
sonal increase, and quotations advanced 
10c to $3 per 100 lbs. 


Toronto.—American corn declined 5@ 
7c last week. An active business for 
future delivery was reported. On Sept. 
29, No. 3 yellow American corn was 
quoted at $1.09 bu, delivered, Ontario 
points. 


Baltimore.—Corn was steady and in 
fair demand until the close, when prices 
collapsed in sympathy with the Chicago 
market. Contract grade was not quoted. 
Arrivals were 11,971 bus, 11,837 by rail 
and 134 by boat. Sales, if any, not be- 
ing reported, were evidently through 
shipments for export. Closing price, 
Sept. 29, of domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 
was $1.18@1.19 bu, or 4c down from the 
previous week. Cob corn was steady 
and quiet at $5.75@6 bbl. Corn meal 
and hominy were easier but selling fair- 
ly well, the former at $2.35@2.50 and the 
latter at $2.60@2.70, per 100 Ibs. 


Boston.—There was a sharp break 
last week in corn for shipment, with the 
market considerably lower at the close. 
No. 2 yellow for shipment all-rail was 
quoted on Sept. 29 at $1.16@1.17 bu, and 
No. 3 yellow at $1.14@1.15; lake-and- 
rail, No. 2 yellow $1.13@1.14, No. 3 yel- 
low $1.12@1.13. Corn meal was lower, 
with a quiet demand. Granulated yellow 
was held at $3.15, bolted yellow $3.15, 
and feeding meal and cracked corn $2.30, 
all in 100-lb sacks. Gluten feed dull, 
with market lower at $46.90 ton, in 100- 
lb sacks, Boston points. 


Philadelphia.—Corn was somewhat ir- 
regular last week and showed a general 
downward tendency, closing at a net 
decline of 5c, due to a slow trade and 
favorable crop reports. Supplies were 
small. Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.15 bid and $1.18 asked; No. 3, 
$1.18. bid and $1.161%4 asked. Corn 
goods were lower in sympathy with the 
downward movement of the raw ma- 
terial. Trading was slow. On Sept. 29, 
fancy kiln-dried yellow and white meal, 
in 100-lb sacks, was quoted at $2.85. 


Pittsburgh.—Cooler weather last week 
stimulated corn sales, although much of 
the buying was in small lots. Offerings 
were liberal. Quotations, Sept. 29: No. 
2 yellow, shelled, $1.1214@1.13 bu; No. 


8 yellow, shelled, $1.11@1.111%,; kiln- 
dried yellow and white meal, fancy, $2.90 
@2.95 per 100-lb sacks. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of linseed meal 
were more active last week, although 
much of the business was in small lots. 
Offerings were moderate. Quotation, 
Sept. 29, $53 ton. 


San Francisco.—Corn was fairly active 
on the break, but buyers only purchased 
requirements, which are now well satis- 
fied. Quotations, Sept. 28, basis 100 lbs, 
delivered, San Francisco: eastern No. 2 
yellow, $2.14, bulk; Egyptian, $1.85, 
sacked; California milo, $1.70, sacked; 
eastern No. 2 milo, $1.95, bulk; No. 2 
Kafir, $1.90, bulk. . 


| Rye Propucts |} 
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Milwaukee.—There was little business 
in rye flour last week, because of the 
price. The drop in the cash article failed 
to cause a similar action in flour, but 
buyers are hoping that the latter will be 
available at lower prices. Mills are 
pointing out to their trade that the crop 
is short, and that it cannot go much 
lower. Pure white remained unchanged, 
but light and medium were both off 5c, 
while pure dark was 5c higher. Meal 
was unchanged. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
pure white, $6.65@6.80 bbl; light, $6.35 
@6.50; medium, $5.95@6.10; pure dark, 
$5.05@5.20; meal, $4.85@5. 


Minneapolis.—As the season advances, 
it becomes increasingly evident that good 
quality rye will be scarce this year. The 
movement of the new crop is well under 
way, and enough has been milled to jus- 
tify early reports that the grain is of a 
very unsatisfactory milling quality. It 
is taking considerably more pounds to 
make a barrel of white flour than did 
last year’s crop. The lower yield may 
mean a reduction later in dark rye flour, 
with a corresponding increase in the 
white grades. Evidently, asking prices 
are not attractive to buyers, for, aside 
from a scattering inquiry for small lots, 
and an occasional purchase of a few hun- 
dred barrels by large bakers, there is 
very little activity. Pure white flour is 
quoted at $6.20@6.35 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, pure medium $5.55@5.70, and pure 
dark $4.30@4.45, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Four northwestern rye mills last week 
made 11,109 bbls flour, compared with 
12,640, made by five mills, in the previous 
week, 


Chicago.—Although most mill repre- 
sentatives claimed that users of rye flour 
were holding off, due to price levels, 
some business was done last week. 
There were a few sales of 2,000 bbls 
each, but most bookings were for single 
cars. The local output totaled 7,482 
bbls, against 7,323 the previous week. 
Mill asking prices, Sept. 29: patent 
white, $6.40@6.60 bbl, jute; medium, 
$5.85@6; dark, $4.50@4.90. 


Duluth—The firmer tone of rye last 
week caused buyers to draw out, and 
only a few indicated enough interest to 
take on new supplies. It is the general 
feeling that the market may react, in- 
fluenced by a heavy wheat movement. 
Sharp competition for choice dry rye and 
the ‘scarcity of this grain should be a 
convincing factor in determining future 
requirements, as the market is consid- 
ered at a low level. Quotations, Sept. 
29, f.o.b., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure 
white, $6.40 bbi; No. 2 straight, $5.80; 
No. 3 dark, $4.80; No. 5 blend, $6.05; 
No. 8 rye, $5.20. 

Indianapolis.—Increasing prices of rye 
grain caused marked increases in the 
cost of rye flour last week, millers ad- 
vancing prices steadily as the cost of 
manufacture goes up. Increasing prices 
brought a better inquiry. Quotations, 
Sept. 29: pure white $6.50@7 bbl, in 98- 
lb cottons, pure medium $5.50@6.25 and 
pure dark $4.75@5.25. 


St. Louis.—Mill quotations on rye flour, 
f.o.b., St, Louis, basis 98-lb cottons, Sept. 
29: pure white patent, $6.90 bbl; medium, 
$6.25; pure dark, $5.25; rye meal, $5.35. 


Boston.—There was a quiet demand 
for rye flour and meal last week, with 
the market firm at some advance in 
prices. Quotations, Sept. 29: choice 
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white patent $7@7.30 bbl, in sacks; 
standard patents, $6.85@7.05; medium 
light straights, $6.55@6.75; medium dark 
straights, $6.30@6.50; rye meal, $5.45@ 
5.65; pure dark rye, $5.45@5.65. 


Buffalo.—Rye flour was firm and un- 
changed last week. Quotations, Sept. 29: 
white $7.10@7.50 bbl, dark $5.10@5.40 
and medium $7.15@7.35, f.o.b., Buffalo. 
Rochester quotation: white, $7.50@7.80, 
98-lb cottons, car lots. 


Atlanta.—Demand for rye flour last 
week was light, with stocks generally 
low. Inquiry does not seem to promise 
any material improvement in the near 
future. Prices were still rather high, 
No. 2 dark rye being quoted, Sept. 28, 
f.o.b., Atlanta, at about $7 bbl. 


Baltimore.—Rye flour was quiet last 
week. Local buyers take little interest 
in it when the price exceeds that of good 
spring clear, and absolutely none when it 
assumes a premium over fancy spring 
or winter patent, as recently occurred. 
A few mills wanted up to $7.15, cotton, 
January shipment, for white patent, 
while for prompt or 30-day shipment 
some of the more conservative manu- 
facturers were willing to sell white pat- 
ent at $6.90, straight at $5.95 and dark 
at $5.05, all basis cotton, but even these 
prices were far above the ideas of the 
average buyer, especially in the case of 
top grade. 


Philadelphia.—Rye flour ruled firm 
last week, under a fair demand and light 
offerings. Quotations, Sept. 29, in 140-lb 
jute sacks: white, $6.65@6.90 bbl; me- 
dium, $5.75@6.25; dark, $5@5.25. 

Pittsburgh.—There was some improve- 
ment in rye flour last week, and some 
fair-sized lot buying was done by bak- 
ers who specialize in rye breads. Quo- 
tations, Sept. 29: pure white $6.50@6.75 
bbl, medium $5.50@6, and dark $4.50@5, 
cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

New York.—There was not much ac- 
tivity in rye flour last week. With prices 
on white considerably advanced during 
the past 10 days, buyers were holding 
aloof. Their views did not seem to co- 
incide with mill asking prices. In cer- 
tain instances, quotations were as high 
as $7.40, although no actual sales are re- 
ported at that figure. Nominal quota- 
tion, Sept. 28, for white rye, $6.95@7.20 
bbl. 

THE RYE SITUATION 

All prices for rye last week scored 
sharp advances, not only for all option 
months, but also for cash, states the 
rye review for Sept. 25, issued by Frank 
H. Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis. With 
only one week remaining before matur- 
ity, unfilled contracts for September de- 
livery in Chicago amounted, on Sept. 
22, to 916,000 bus, with only 118,000 in 
store there. Cash prices, being governed 
by the current option, will only be re- 
lieved of this strong speculative interest 
when these September sales have been 
liquidated. The course of prices pur- 
sued during September can easily be re- 
peated in the defefred option months 
unless there is a radical change in the 
prime factors governing the market, 
such as large receipts increasing ter- 
minal stocks, or a decrease in exports. 
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WORLD RYE PRODUCTION 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Rye production 
in 1928 in the 20 countries which have 
reported is 843,910,000 bus, against 790,- 
779,000 in 1927, when these countries pro- 
duced nearly 90 per cent of the estimated 
world crop, exclusive of Russia and 
China. Production estimates received 
from 18 European countries total 783,- 
757,000 bus, against 717,017,000 in 1927, 
or an increase of 9.3 per cent. Cables 
received from the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome report Austrian 
production at 19,251,000 bus and Lithu- 
anian at 19,098,000, both of which are 
slightly below the 1927 crops. 
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San  Francisco.—Barley continued 
steady last week, with country offerings 
light. Quotations, Sept. 28, basis 100’s, 
sacked, delivered, San Francisco: feed, 
$1.65; grading, $1.70; choice, $1.90. De- 
mand for oats was fair, with the market 
steady. Quotations, basis 100’s, sacked, 
delivered, San Francisco: feed, $1.90; 
seed, $2.35. 
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The Grain Nlan’s Opportunities in Cfeed 


By W. &. Suits 


President of the American Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


From an Address Before the Grain Dealers’ National Association 


HERE is an enormous and a constantly 

growing opportunity for the elevator man 

of the midwestern states to merchandise 

feedingstuffs and fertilizers. In the smaller 

towns he is the natural distributor. Most 
of the intelligent farmers these days are not only 
keeping hogs, cattle, and poultry to consume their 
home grown crops, but their education has shown them 
that to get the best results from feeding these crops 
it is essential that they use concentrates in great 
quantities as supplemental feeds. 

A statement made in my hearing recently by John 
Thompson, editor of the Iowa Homestead, one of the 
leading agricultural papers in the West, was very 
enlightening. He said: “We agricultural editors, the 
agricultural colleges, and extension workers, . have 
labored for years to induce our farmers to feed better 
balanced rations, but it is a slow, tedious process of 
education. They frequently become convinced, but do 
not follow their teaching. The manufacturer of bal- 
anced rations, however, in his constructive promotional 
work, calls on these farmers and sells the balanced 
rations, thereby accomplishing more in securing desired 
results than both of the other two educational forces 
mentioned.” What a wonderful opportunity the coun- 
try elevator man has when buying grain from the 
farmer to sell him a supply of balanced rations or 
supplemental feeds to be taken home in the empty 
truck! An exchange of this kind is without financial 
risk, and if the farmer is sold something which pro- 
duces good results, this elevator man will have a still 
better hold on both the farmer’s incoming and out- 
going business. 

Within the past 10 years there has been one marked 
development in the East in feed distribu- 
tion which has had a distinct influence on 
the prosperity of some of the feed manu- 
facturers, as well as yourselves. I think 
this feature may be most appropriately 
called the direct buying by farmers and 
groups of farmers without the services of 
local feed dealers. A tremendous impetus 
to this character of buying of feeds ac- 
companied the organization of two or 
more co-operative feed manufacturing in- 
stitutions operating largely east of Buf- 
falo, throughout New York, New England, 
New Jersey and, to some extent, Pennsyl- 
vania. The first of these started originally 
with the idea of selling the component 
parts of balanced rations to the farmers, 
for delivery from the car. After a brief 
attempt of this kind, it found competition 
so severe from existing agencies that it 
could not survive. 


State Farm Work Beneficial 


CONSIDER the general work of the 

agricultural colleges and their staffs of 
educators who work among the farmers, 
as well as the farm bureau agents, as be- 
ing one of the most enlightened and pro- 
gressive agencies that has yet been invent- 
ed, not even second to the press in carry- 
ing to the individual farmers the benefits 
of modern research. 

This work has been of inestimable ben- 
efit to you and to us, as well as to the 
individual farmers themselves, because if 
the farmers do not thrive, then you and 
we look in vain for prosperity in our 
business. 

Neither can it be assumed that the 
farmers or any other group are doing 
wrong in co-operating. If they wish to 
co-operate, there is nothing which can be 
said against it—that is their right. The 
only question is whether or not they, as 
successfully, can do what you and we are 
doing. It is my belief that they cannot 
offer the service as well, or as economical- 
ly, as the older agencies of manufacturers 
and individual feed dealers. The manu- 
facturers have had long experience in this 
business of producing commercial mixed 
feeds. Some 35 years ago the object was 
not so much to induce the farmers to use 
a balanced ration as it was to show them 
the benefits of grinding their grains before 
they were fed, and to show them the ad- 
vantages of many of the byproducts which 
were either wasted or sold at considerably 
less than their real value. | 

After this came the matter of mixing 





feeds into more or less well-balanced rations, and sell- 
ing them ready mixed to the farmers. This business 
was developed by manufacturers and dealers without 
much assistance from the colleges or the press—in fact, 
it was largely developed in spite of their opposition, 
but a certain public benefit has been effected by efforts 
along this line, until finally both the agricultural press 
and the agricultural colleges are showing a more 
favorable attitude.toward the commercial mixed feeds 
made by the better class of manufacturers. It is not 
out of place to say that this improved confidence is 
more warranted today than it was a decade ago. 


Feed Manufacturers’ Problems 


THE feed manufacturers have become better stu- 

dents of the feeding problem. They do not make 
a feed which looks good, simply to sell. They have 
large investments in their business, and, to quote a 
prominent leader in poultry husbandry education at 
one of the biggest universities in the country, “they 
have to make good feeds; they have to maintain their 
prestige and improve it constantly, or their field is lost 
to them.” 

These larger feed manufacturers today employ out- 
standing research men from the agricultural colleges, 
and some of them maintain research farms, where 
feeding problems are thoroughly worked out and im- 
proved rations developed. 

The company with which I am associated has one 
farm in which to handle poultry problems, directed 
by a former professor of Cornell Agricultural College. 
The farm keeps from 1,500 to 2,000 laying hens at 
work, and is endeavoring to solve poultry feed prob- 
lems all the time, besides hatching and raising thou- 
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sands of young birds to demonstrate the proper use of 
growth and development feeding formulas. It als 
owns and operates another farm of over 200 acre 
which is under the direct charge of the Wisconsip 
Agricultural College, where feeding tests running over 
a period of years will show officially the relative valy 
of the feeds made by the company. It employs two 
former agricultural college professors to assist’ in th 
management of the plant, and they are under the ol. 
lege direction in all the experiment work. This sty. 
tion represents a company investment of nearly $250. 
000, and is costing the owners about $40,000 ‘a year 
The stock used on this farm includes a herd of about 
100 high grade dairy cows, 100 beef animals, 200 pigs 
with an appropriate number of horses, sheep, dry 
cows and calves. Other feed manufacturing institu. 
tions have comparable institutions. They realize that 
they must not only think their feeds are right, but 
be able to prove that fact unquestionably. 

This is the manufacturers’ answer to the co-opera- 
tive feeds, the co-operative buying and the home mix. 
ing, recommended by the educational institutions and 
the press. Progress is our motto, and decisive a. 
complishment is our aim. 


A Poultry Feed Experiment 


THE superior value of a scientific commercial pou- 

try mash was forcibly brought out in the editorial 
columns of the September issue of the American Poul- 
try Journal, a magazine that stands in the fore of 
those that have contributed to the advancement of 
poultry science. This illuminating editorial was based 
on a personal study by its editor, Frank L. Platt, of 
an experiment in feeding made on a prominent poultry 
farm in northern Illinois. I shall give you 
only a summary. 

Four pens of Leghorn pullets of the 
same breeding, age, and quality were se- 
lected for the experiment. They were 
kept in the same house and received the 
same care. Two pens were fed on a mash 
mixture composed of equal parts of com 
meal, ground oats, wheat bran, wheat 
middlings and meat scraps, which is the 
standard formula recommended by agri- 
cultural colleges and adopted generally by 
the co-operatives, the batch mixers, and 
those who still hold to the idea that home 
mixing pays. 

The other two pens were fed on a pop- 
ular mash made by a prominent company 
that has always devoted its great resources 
in brains and money to the manufacturing 
and merchandising of feeds that would 
bring the fullest possible measure of serv- 
ice to those who fed them. The cost of 
the commercial mash was more than $15 
ton higher than that of the home mixed 
one. Both mashes were fed similarly in 
open hoppers, so that the birds could eat 
all they wanted, and the scratch or grain 
ration, the oyster shell and grit, were the 
same in both cases. 

The following facts were established: 
The birds in both groups ate the same 
amount of scratch grains; the layers re- 
ceiving the home mixed mash ate an ayv- 
erage of 38% lbs per year, compared to 
a little less than 36 lbs for those fed on 
the commercial mash, a saving in favor of 
the commercial mash of 2% Ibs per hen 
per year, or 7 per cent in mash consumed. 
This reduced the difference in the price 
of the two mashes $65 ton. 

The commercial mash fed birds pro- 
duced 14% more eggs per hen per month, 
or 18 eggs per year, which at 36c do 
showed an extra profit of 54c per hen, ot 
$540 on a flock of 1,000 layers. The home 
mixed mash fed birds averaged about 1 |b 
less per bird when actually weighed o 
the scales; they had less red in theif 
combs, and accordingly were more anemic, 
with less antianemic qualities in theit 
eggs; there were more blood-clot eggs: 
the eggs were smaller; the shells wert 
rougher and much more easily broken; 
their keel bones were crooked, showing 4 
deficiency in mineral nutrition; they had 
less vitality; and this flock showed greater 
mortality. 

Mr. Platt concluded his editorial with 
the following sentence: “After seeing the 





results of this test, we are impressed mort 
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than ever before with the importance of mash feed, 
the value of a good one.” 

Unfortunately, as a result of the co-operative sys- 
tem of direct buying, many retail feed dealers have 
lost a great deal of their business volume. The well- 
to-do farmers are taking advantage of the car door 
delivery opportunity, while the less well-to-do ones 
still depend .upon the dealer. With the shrinkage of 
his volume, the dealer’s expenses per ton have in- 
creased and the last mentioned class is compelled to 
pay higher prices for feeds than under normal condi- 
tions. 

Dealers Must Help Themselves 


wHat have the eastern feed dealers done to meet 
this new competitor, because, shorn of all unes- 
sentials, that is all the co-operative means? I know 
that some, in some sections, seem to have met the 
situation and are prospering, which leads me to wonder 
why it is not more generally true. I am fearful that 
I cannot offer a suggestion, under the circumstances, 
toa dealer of small initiative and imperfect resources. 

I call to mind what is probably the first fable I 
ever read, “The Lark and the Farmer.” The lark 
was rearing her little family in a wheat field. The 
little larks were somewhat tardy in arrival, and the 
mother was made apprehensive by the ripening of the 

ain, as it still was several days before the baby 

rks would be able to fly. One morning one of the 
little larks came flying to the mother and said, “Oh, 
Mother, I just heard Farmer Brown tell his son, ‘Bob, 
this wheat is about ripe and must be cut. Go tell 
neighbor Robinson, neighbor Jones and neighbor Smith 
that we will be ready to cut the wheat tomorrow, and 
ask them to please come over and help in the har- 
vesting, the same as I helped them.’” Mother lark 
said, “Never mind, my child, I think we will have a 
few more days.” A couple of days later, during which 
nothing had occurred, one of the little larks said, 
“Oh, Mother, I heard Farmer Brown say to his son 
just now, ‘Bob, those neighbors of ours are false 
alarms. You get your horse and go over and tell 
Brother Jim, Uncle Joe and Brother-in-law John that 
I expect them to be over tomorrow morning to help 
us cut this grain.” Again the mother lark said, “Be 
calm, my child, we will stay a little longer.” \ Finally, 
a couple of mornings later, she heard the farmer say 
to his son, “Bob, you and I will get the sickles sharp- 
ened tonight. This wheat has got to be cut, and you 
and I are going to start cutting it tomorrow morning.” 
Immediately the lark gathered her little flock, which, 
in the meantime, had become strong enough to fly, and 
away they flew. 

The moral of this fable was not appreciated by me 
until many years after, but it certainly contains a 
lesson which is the truth. Its application in this case 
—as I see it, the true application—is the fact that 
you cannot depend upon any association, manufactur- 
ers, retailers, grain dealers or others to save the situa- 
tion in your case. Outside help will not go deeply 
enough into the problem; it cannot, because outside 
help is not, and cannot be, permanent. You alone are 
the fixture in the individual market. 

A stranger, strolling along the sidewalks of New 
York, was accosted by a big, husky chap, who said, 
“Mister, I haven’t had anything to eat for two days. 
Give me a dollar for a supper.” The stranger looked 
at him and replied, “Well, sir, if you have had nothing 
to eat for two days you certainly are in need of some 
relief, but don’t you think that you would have a better 
chance of getting it if you adopted a little different 
tone and appealed for a more moderate sum?” The 
fellow replied, “See here, Mister, of course it is up to 
you whether or not you give me the dollar, but I want 
you to know that you can’t tell me how to run my 
business,” 


Must Render a Service 


Now I do not intend to tell any of you how to run 

your business. I believe there are half a dozen 
or more good-sized retail feed stores under my gen- 
eral direction, but my contact with them is not close, 
and the following suggestions are simply based on my 
long experience and general theory of buying and sell- 
ing grain and grain products. 

First, service—If a man is going to build or main- 

a business in a community he must render a 
Service—a real and adequate service. No community 
owes a feed merchant or any one else a living. No 
matter who the business man is, he must day by day 
prove his right to his place as a business man by 
service. Business is public service, and the extent of 
that business and the profits from it are the measure 
of service. 

Whether it is grain or feed the goods sold must 
Serve the consumer, must meet his needs, and must 
meet them economically, so that the feeder can pay 
for his feed and have a margin of profit; otherwise, 

cannot use or continue to use those products. 

Second.—In order to serve, the merchant must 
know the needs of his clientele. The grain dealer or 
feed merchant must know his community, its consump- 
tion possibilities, what it produces, what it must have 
to supplement home production. The dealer must 
know good cows, ll poultry, and he must know 
tight practices in feeding. He must be able to advise 

8 buyers what to buy, because he has an interest 
the buyers’ success, since he often has to wait for 
Settlement for feeds purchased, long after they have 
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gone through the live stock. He is interested in the 
farmer having good cows and good poultry, because 
poor cows or poor fowls can never pay for feed con- 
sumed, 

Therefore the dealer necessarily is vitally interested 
in building up the quality of his trade. He is inter- 
ested in educational work, and must be a leader and 
align himself with all such work. He should support 
the county agricultural agent, work closely with him, 
help shape his policies and aid in their execution. 

Third.—Changed conditions, the universality of 
good roads and the telephone, the educational influ- 
ence of the radio and the keenly competitive situation 
in all business has made it imperative that every feed 
merchant make a distinct effort to build and hold busi- 
ness. Business does not roll up to a man’s door. 
Feed purchases are determined on the farm itself. 
The feed dealer must sell his service to the farmer 
on the farm as well as in the store. 

Fourth.—The biggest thing which every merchant 
has to sell is himself—his interest in his customers, his 
knowledge of their business which is also his, his inter- 
est in their welfare and that of the community, his 
character and personality. 

Fifth—The next biggest thing he has to market is 
the product which he carries, its dependability, its 
quality, its adaptation to consumers’ needs. The sin- 
cerity, reputation and idealism of the manufacturer 
who makes the goods which he sells largely determine 
the character and volume of the business. 

Sixth—Beyond this is the necessary recognition 
that the business which was grain merchandising is 
rapidly becoming feed merchandising. The larger 
manufacturers of commercial mixed feeds have quite 
generally adopted the practice of putting out a com- 
plete line of feeds for all purposes, instead of featur- 
ing a single product, as in the earlier days. A retail 
dealer will do well to adopt one of these lines and 
make it his personal business to popularize and sell it. 
In this he can secure a great deal of assistance from 
the manufacturer, who does extensive advertising, and 
supplements it with other types of promotional work. 

Such a procedure will be a big aid to the feed 
dealer, and he will recognize that it is a weakness to 
constantly change from one line to another for a slight 
difference in price. Having built up a trade on a cer- 
tain line of feeds, when a dealer changes he has to 
tear down the work which he has done in the past 
and build up anew. This is expensive, and doubtless 
weakens the confidence of the feed buyers in the deal- 
er’s sincerity. 

Two friends met, and one remarked: “Parson, I 
notice you said in your sermon today every character 
contains some admirable trait. How about the devil?” 
“Well,” responded the other, “I always did admire his 
perseverance.” 


Aid From State Farm Agents 


T seems to me that the devilish perseverance of these 

co-operatives is at least one of the things which we 
can imitate with much benefit to our business. They 
seemingly are following the main idea all of the time, 
and getting their friends to assist them in every pos- 
sible way. Feed dealers are paying part of the taxes 
which are supporting the agricultural schools, extension 
workers and others, who are constantly interviewing 
the farmers. What a wonderful thing it would be, and 
doubtless is in many cases, if the county agent were 
thoroughly informed of the feeds and other products 
which dealers have in stock or expect to receive within 
a few days, would know the cost and the extremely 
narrow margin on which they are sold; would know 
the superior quality of the various items. It could not 
be expected that he should act as a salesman, but at 
the same time if he were friendly and well posted, the 
result surely would be beneficial. 

If I were running a feed store in a country town, 
I think I should have a desk and a chair which the 
county agent or other extension worker could consider 
his own when in that section. I would invite him to 
make it his headquarters. I would make it a point 
to show him the stocks and be absolutely frank regard- 
ing profits, so that he would know that there is no 
basis for the thought which some of the farmers have 
that a feed dealer charges exorbitant prices. I would 
show him the service which I am prepared to give, 
and figure out for him that by carrying a carload of 
stock, to be delivered a ton or two at a time to the 
individual farmers, I am saving them a considerable 
expense, and that I can do this much cheaper than 
the individual farmer, because I should be able to 
turn over my stock in only a fraction of the time the 
farmer does when he buys in large quantities from the 
car door. On the other hand, I would offer goods at 
a quantity price, to be delivered on arrival of cars, 
for cash. ' 

Knowing a farmer from meeting him occasionally 
in the store should be supplemented by occasional visits 
to his place. Going out to the farm, looking over his 
stock and discussing his problems with the farmer, is. 
the real way to get him to unburden his grievances. 
and earn his confidence. It seems to me that the 
dealer who does not make it a point to visit his actual. 
and potential customers is missing his biggest oppor- 
tunity. 

Of course the objection to this suggestion is that 
the dealer has not the time. Well, I am one of the 
people who thinks that a local feed dealer is a busy 
man, but is it not a fact that a very large part of that 
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time is consumed in juggling bags of feed or postin 
up accounts which a husky grammar school boy coul 
do just as well after being instructed? . Remember 
that salesmanship is the key to one of the principal 
doors to success in any kind of modern business. 
Maybe you think it is possible to hire a bright young 
man who can sell better than you, but every buyer 
wishes, if possible, to deal direct with the boss, wants 
his ideas, his advice, and they outweigh that of any 
hired man you can put at that work. 

Do you belong to the farmers’ clubs, granges, farm 
bureaus—whatever they call them? I understand their 
rules permit it. It would be a great help if you took 
an interest in the things discussed at their meetings, 
and helped to guide their thoughts and conclusions. 
Your business experience and knowledge of markets 
should be very helpful and beneficial, especially if you 
and the county agent went over the situation together 
before the meeting. 

Mutualize your business, and let the customer profit 
in proportion to his purchases. Or take some of the 
key farmers into partnership. I understand that the 
co-operatives very frequently pull off rallies at the 
schoolhouse or some other convenient place. They have 
some good talks, get together, weep over their wounds, 
and have a good time generally. Did you ever have 
a rally of your customers? 


A Lesson in Co-operation 


Axsout 20 years ago a wire-haired cub, a graduate 

of the Minnesota Agricultural College, dropped in 
our office and wanted a job selling feed and flour. He 
got it, and he has developed into the best feed sales- 
man I know. Everybody in his territory calls him 
by his first name, or his nickname, “The Swede.” He 
and the governor of the state greet each other in just 
the same way. Some time ago this salesman con- 
ceived the idea of inviting all of his customers and 
their friends to a chicken dinner on a farm adjacent 
to his home town. The dinner became an annual fea- 
ture, and these feed dealers, important men in their 
home towns, drive as much as 180 miles to attend 
these meetings. An interesting speaker or two from 
the near-by agricultural college, and others with inter- 
esting messages, help to entertain the party. 

This is another experience in the co-operatives’ 
methods which could well be copied by the feed 
dealer, and I know that he can get assistance from 
some of the educators and public speakers. A little 
meeting of this kind, sponsored by the local feed 
dealer, would be very enthusiastically attended by the 
invited farmers. 

These are simply a few suggestions of ways and 
means of becoming better acquainted with the people 
with whom you want to do business. 

Times change, and the man who doesn’t adapt him- 
self and his business to meet those changes is usually 
lost in the shuffle. I used to have a friend named 
Gossard. Mr. Gossard, I believe, did about the big- 
gest business at that time in the manufacture of cor- 
sets. Well, I suppose a good many of you men know 
that some years ago there were some very radical 
changes made in women’s apparel, and it looked as 
though friend Gossard was going broke. Did he? He 
did not! But he did make some modifications in his 
product which met the situation in such a way that the 
last time I heard about his common stock, it was 
selling higher. 


Dealers Can Meet Changes 


you remember the Studebaker wagons and car- 

riages which used to bump along in every rut in the 
roads in the country. About 25 years ago something 
happened to the wagon business, buggies lost their 
vogue. Did the Studebaker business drop out of sight? 
Not on your life! About that time one of the most 
popular, low-priced automobiles on the market was 
the E. M. F. car. It was bought, and changed to 
the Studebaker. The company still makes wagons for 
anybody who wants them, but the plant down at South 
Bend, Ind., which a quarter of a century ago was 
pointed to with pride as one of the biggest things of 
its kind in the world, is not much too big to take care 
of the office staff of the present business. 

The feed business has .changed, too, but there is 
more feed needed today than ever before, and feed 
dealers are the people trained and best equipped to 
attend to its distribution. I think the co-operatives 
have demonstrated some of the ways of holding and 
increasing the individual distributor’s business and 
profits. 

Many thousands of retail feed stores are in exist- 
ence throughout the country. A large percentage of 
either the present dealers or their fathers were ex- 
farmers who knew and met the needs of their locali- 
ties. By establishing small depots where their neigh- 
bors could get grain and feed when needed, they as- 
sisted greatly in developing the business of live stock, 
dairy, and poultry farming. Some of them by careful 
attention to business became fairly prosperous, but 
they only prospered as their customers prospered. It 
is safe to say that in all cases their self-interest was 
best served when their customers secured feeds at 
moderate prices and with good production qualities. 
As a rule, these feed dealers rarely accumulated more 
than a modest showing for their life’s labor and invest- 
ment. Usually their old neighbors who stuck to farm- 
ing prospered more than they did. 





On a terribly crowded street car a 
man was hanging to a strap. You could 
see he wasn’t used to strap hanging. He 
swayed to and fro, and he’d certainly 
have gone down if there had been any 
room for that sort of thing. 

“Fare, mister,” said the conductor, 
passing through; and then the conductor 
added, as he saw the man’s vain efforts 
to reach an inside pocket, “Can I help 
you?” 

“Yes, you can,” said the man grate- 
fully. “Just hold onto this strap while 
I get my wallet out.”—Punch. 
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HAIL, YOUNG WESTINGHOUSE ! 
Young Westinghouse, the boy inventor, 
is working on one now which will cut 
off the telephone connection automatical- 
ly when the householder steps into the 
tub.—Detroit News. 


os * 
NOT DONE THOUGHTLESSLY 


She was just a beginner at bridge, but 
she must keep her end up, and so she 
was not at all abashed when her part- 
ner said, “Do you know you revoked?” 

“Well,” she replied, after a short but 
impressive pause, “what of it? I had 
my reasons.”—Montreal Star. 

. ” 
THE LITERARY INFLUENCE 

Sadie: “I’m going out to buy a book.” 

Gertie: “A book. What on earth are 
you going to do with a book?” 

“Oh, my husband bought me the most 
wonderful reading lamp yesterday.”— 
Life. 

* * 
BREAKING IT GENTLY 

“Oi’ve come to tell ye, Mrs. O’Malley, 
that yer husband met wid an accident.” 

“And what is it now?” wailed Mrs. 
O'Malley. 

“He was overcome by the heat, mum.” 

“What? Overcome by the heat in 
January?” 

“Yes, mum. He fell into the furnace 
over to the foundry.”—Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 

+ * 
AN EXPLANATION 


The foreman was rebuking Pat for 
being late. 

“Why is it,’ he said, “that Johnson, 
who has to walk three miles to his work, 
is always here on time; and you, staying 
only around the corner, are always late?” 

“Sure,” said Pat, “that’s easily ex- 
plained: If he’s late, he can hurry a bit; 
but if I’m late I’m here, and it’s no 
good hurrying.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 


PLAYING SAFE 


Rastus and his bride-to-be, Mandy, 
were on a shopping tour so they could 
feather their nest. When it came to a 
choice of bedroom sets the furniture 
salesman asked, “Do you want twin 
beds?” 

Mandy looked at Rastus, then in an 
embarrassed voice said, “No, ah thinks 
it am best to get an ordinary bed ’n’ 
let de Lawd decide ’f it will be twins.” 


OR HANG THEM 


She was beautiful, but exceedingly 
dumb, and her escort was embarrassed 
at the continual questions she asked while 
the week’s news was flashed on the screen 
in front of them in the crowded movie 
theater. He had explained all about 
the baseball game that had been shown; 
he had told her that the sharp-nosed gen- 
tleman looking miserable in a silk hat 
was the President of the United States, 
but when the news reel announced that 
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scenes would be shown of sardine fish- 
ing off the coast of France, her questions 
were too much for the young man. The 
nets were pictured full of the small fish, 
and then the hold of the ship squirming 
with them. 

“Darling,” said the beautiful one, “how 
on earth do they kill all those fish before 
they can them?” 

“Why, honey,” he said seriously, “they 
just strangle them.” 

oo 


ADDRESSES ST. LOUIS BAKERS 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—An unusually enthusi- 
astic meeting of St. Louis master bakers 
was held here recently, in connection 
with an address by P. J. Shortt, of the 
bakery service division of the American 
Dry Milk Institute, Chicago. Over 130 
of the city’s leading bakers turned out 


to hear Mr. Shortt, who discussed the 
uses of milk solids in improving the 
physical and nutritional qualities of 
bread and other bakery goods. He said 
recent studies show that Americans are 
turning away from certain types of food 
in favor of others containing the solids 
of milk. Per capita consumption of milk 
and milk products has increased 26 per 
cent in six years. Bakers can well take 
advantage of this change in the eating 
habits of their customers by supplying 
them with bread and bakery goods en- 
riched with these mild solids, thereby 
promoting increased per capita consump- 
tion of bakery products. Bread baked 
this way, stated Mr. Shortt, not only is 
more healthful and tasty, but looks more 
attractive than ordinary bread and at- 
tracts attention to the baker’s store win- 
dows. 
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The Indispensable Bakery Truck 
By M. Lee Marshall 


Chairman of the Continental Baking Corporation 


From a Current Vocational Booklet Issued by Graham Brothers to the 
Baking Industry 


HE part the delivery truck plays in 

the success of a bakery is a large 

and an important one. All our re- 
search, our painstaking selection of in- 
gredients and our careful training of 
bakers and salesmen would be largely 
wasted if the bread could not be deliv- 
ered swiftly to the ultimate consumer 
in the same condition as when it leaves 
the oven. It is for this reason that we 
pay as much attention and devote as 
much research to the selection of a truck 
as to the selection of the ingredients that 
go into our bread and cake. 

So well perfected is our delivery sys- 
tem, which is built around fleets of mod- 
ern trucks, that in many cases the bread 
baked just a few hours before is served 
on breakfast tables the next morning 75 
miles away. ‘Thus the truck makes it 
profitable for the housewife in the coun- 
try to enjoy the advantages of the city. 
This is only one example of the flexi- 
bility permitted the baker through the 
use of delivery trucks. 

Our first concern is, of course, the de- 
livery of fresh and perfect bread to the 
city and country trade. Trucks help us 
do this job—but other values and uses 
are secured from our thousands of trucks 
all over the country. 

One is the advertising value. We do 
a great deal of poster advertising, but 
this is supplemented by the poster effect 
of our trucks. Every truck is a moving 
billboard. The name of our bread is 
constantly seen by people on the street. 
It is made known to every person our 
trucks pass. These trucks, in covering 
their routes, are in crowded city streets 
and on the country highways. Because 
of them we do not wait for people to 
pass our posters—we pass the people. 

It is a hard and fast rule that our 
trucks be bright and clean each morning. 
This not only makes for better advertis- 
ing, but also symbolizes and reflects the 
cleanliness of our bakeries. As white 
paint is the best test of cleanliness, we 





({ EORGE E. GRAVES, staff 
artist of The Northwestern 
Miller for more than 40 years 
prior to his death in 1926, painted 
the scene depicted on the cover 
of this week’s issue. The picture 
shows a Dutch woman and her 
child waiting with their baskets of 
bread for the ferryboat which will 
carry them across the water. Mr. 
Graves worked in black and white 
and in water colors principally, al- 
though he also did some highly 
praised oil paintings. The inter- 
nationally renowned cartoon, “One 
Tongue, One Destiny,” used to 
stimulate recruiting during the 
World War, was a product of Mr. 
Graves’s brush. He was one of 
the signers of the original articles 
of incorporation of the Minneapo- 
lis Society of Fine Arts, on Jan. 
31, 1883. 
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standardize on a white paint job. A 
clean, trim truck tells the consumer a 
story of cleanliness of both bakery and 
product. It tells it in a dramatic way. 
Ours is an industry in which cleanliness 
is second to no other requirement. Our 
trucks tell this story silently but elo- 
quently. 

Our delivery trucks also carry a mes- 
sage which has not only gained for us 
much good will but which has also had 
a telling effect on every other person 
who drives a motor vehicle. Every one 
of our trucks carries on the tailboard 
the slogan, “Drive Carefully—Protect the 
Children.” Every one of our salesmen 
is instructed to keep this thought upper- 
most in his mind when he is at the 
wheel. In winter and summer, streets 
are filled with children. What finer 
service could a bakery perform than to 
remind every owner of a car to drive 
carefully, that the children may be pro- 
tected. 

Our fleets of delivery trucks are large 
factors in the success of our bakery. If 
it were not for these speedy vehicles, 
even the best and most wanted loaf of 
bread would have but a comparatively 
limited distribution. 

And in addition to delivering bread, 
our trucks help to advertise our business 
and perform a humanitarian service as 
well. Trucks, in short, are indispensable 
to our industry. 
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October 3, 1928 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SECOND 
miller for large capacity rye mill in Wis 
consin. Address G. W., care Northwestern 
Miller, 166 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 





FEED SALESMEN WANTED 


An opportunity is offered salesmen to sell 
specialty millfeeds, in car lots, on commis. 
sion basis, in Pennsylvania, Ohio and Wig. 
consin; prefer southwestern flour men wish. 
ing to increase present income and having 
permission to carry additional line. Aq. 
dress 1756, care Northwestern Miller, Min. 
neapolis. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 








BY EXPERIENCED WAREHOUSE MAN. 
ager or grain buyer; flour and feed ang 
potatoes and all side lines. Write or wire 
Roy Taylor, Platteville, Wis. 





SITUATION WANTED AS ACCOUNTANT, 
office manager or grain buyer; have had 
15 years’ experience representative mills 
Southwest. Address 549, care Northwest. 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 

POSITION WANTED—BY ENGINEER, 15 
years’, experience mills and lighting 
plants; married, age 36; ch. license, ref. 
erences and go any plant reasonable, 
Aug. Gatham, 1684 Hyacinth St., St. Paul, 
Minn. 





BY GRADUATE CHEMIST WITH THOR- 
ough training and experience in all phases 
of hard wheat mill control work; experi- 
enced in wheat blending; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 1751, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





CAPABLE MARRIED MAN WITH 16 
years’ milling experience in general office 
and sales management desires connection 
with responsible milling concern in either 
office or field work; best of references, 
Address 548, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

YOUNG MAN, 24 YEARS OF AGE, GRAD- 
uated experimental and commercial baker 
with three years’ experience as an as- 
sistant in mill laboratories, wishes position 
as baker and assistant to chemist in a 
mill laboratory; references. Address 1759, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT IN HARD WHEAT 
mill; was with the Arkansas City Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, for 22 years; 
prior to that with Yost Milling Co., Hays, 
Kansas, for seven years; can furnish good 
recommendations. George J. McClure, 411 
N. Third Street, Arkansas City, Kansas. 

HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTENDENT 
with lifetime experience in mills up to 
1,200 bbls hard and soft wheat desires 
position; several years in charge of 700- 
bbl mill now in liquidation by stockhold- 
ers; best of references; correspondence 
solicited. Address 1745, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. . 








GRAIN AND FEED MAN WITH 15 YEARS’ 
experience in sales and advertising will 
consider connection with mill manufac- 
turing dairy and poultry feeds; present 
connection is quite satisfactory and only 
mill of high standing considered; prefer 
Buffalo or New York state location. Ad- 
dress 1758, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is five cents per word; minimum 
charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 2% 
cents per word; minimum charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—CEREAL CHEMIST 


Capable of operating laboratory in 
our mill analyzing in detail wheats, 
$45 per 
Kindly furnish ref- 
The Con- 
tinental Milling Co., 327 South Han- 
over St., Baltimore, Md. 


flours and feeds; salary, 
week to start. 


erences with application. 


FOR SALE—250-BBL FLOUR MILL 


Electrically operated; 30,000-bu capacity 
elevator; railroad facilities; also feed 
mill in connection; going concern, lo- 
cated in western Illinois; low price; 
easy terms. Address C. H. Heithold, 
P. O. Box 426, Quincy, IIl. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—HIGH CLASS USED MaA- 
chinery, including purifiers, bolters, flour 
packers, bleachers, elevators, etc., all in 
first class condition. Austin Milling Co. 
Austin, Minn. 





FLAKING ROLLS FOR SALE—15x30-IN 
Allis-Chalmers flaking rolls, late style 
“QA”; in good condition. Write or wire 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 502 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 








? YEARS’ Experience in 
Flour Advertising 


Bureau of Engraving, Inc. 
500 So. 4th St. Minneapolis 
—— 














